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ArrTer the many publications upan 
| equeſtrian ſubjects, it may appear to ſome 
rather extraordinary that matter either neqw, 
| infrudtive, or entertaining, can be produced a 
to excite the ſerious attention even of thoſe, 
who. are the moſt curious in their par- 
ticular ſtuds and different appropriations; 3 
but ſuch admiration will as readily ſubſide, 
upon a retroſ pective alluſion to the origi- 
nal motives of the various writers, the al- 
moſt unlimited extent of the ſubject, che 
conſtantly encreaſing eſtimation of the ob- 


ject n on, and che conſignment to 


| perpetual 


hg * 


: 
* 
If: 
bY | 
Fo, 


tions, (unfortunately for their authors) ſo 


public inveſt] gation. 


ing by the unprecedented rapidity of its 
the acknowledged utility of 1 its inſtructions; 5 


I a great degree ſuperſeded former opi- 


nions, and eſtabliſhed the profeſſional 1. 


the ſyſtem of management to a degree of 


of the numerous authors, who have pre- 


vi INTRODUCTION, 


perpetual oblivion of many literary produc- 


. By £ 


ſoon as they were brought to __ teſt of 


The Gentleman's Stable Directory, hav- 


circulation through ten large editions, and 


1 
WS. * 


putation of the writer 3. iꝗ will be hardly 
conſidered a mark of preſumption, that (un- 
der the fattering influence of popularity) 
the ſame pen ſhould once more aſpire to the 


hope of applauſe, in his defire to extend 
conſiſtency hitherto undeſcribed by any one 


ceded us upon the fame or fimilar ſubjects: 


80 


INTRODUCTION M 
80 b HEALTH and CONDITION are 
preferable to diſcaſe, ſo much more deſira- 
ble wy PREVENTION ever prove to the 
neceſſity of cure, The purport of the pre- 
ſent undertaking will, therefore, be found 
appertaining much more to ſuch Parts of 
ſtabularian diſcipline, as come Under the 
diſtinction of NOVELTY, and not treated on 
in a direct way, than at all applicable to the 
inveſtigation or cure of diſeaſe; unleſs in 
occaſional allufions or medical references 
evidently branching from the ſubject, and 
tending to corroborate and improve the in- 
* tentional uniformity of the whole. It be- 
ing the predominant wiſh of the writer, to 
render this publication ſuch kind of colla- 
teral appendage to THE STABLE D1REC- 
TORY, as may conſtitute n both, a com 
plete chain of uſeful and entertaining in- 
ſtruction for the improvement of the ſpe- 


cĩes 3 


wml  ftNTRODUCTION.. © 


0 o 


cies ; their management in /c&neſs or health, 
the field or flable, including, under diſtin 


heads, ſuch facts from experience and infer- 


% 


ences from nature, as will, the author 'is 


earneſtly induced to hope, procure him the 


approbation of thoſe, by the ſanction of 


whoſe extenſive patronage he has been al- 


ready fo very highly honoured. 


THE 


MODERN SYSTEM 
oF 
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BREEDING, 


ROM its general magnitude, prevalent 
1 faſhion, and great utility, is certainly 
3 entitled to precede every other ſubject, u- 
on which we ſhall have occaſion to enlarge, 

in the courſe of the work before us; and 
64 will afford ample opportunity to introduce 
. : | ſuch remarks and inſtructions, as may evi- 
dently tend to improve what is now become 
ſo univerſal, that the world at large, either 
4 in e, agriculture, or commerce, ſeem 
Mntereſted in its ſucceſs. Previous to em- 
Wn in fo extenſive : a field for inveſti⸗ 


as matters of ee e e are not 


Vol. II. | B to 


. BREEDING. 


to be conſidered the deluſive effect of ſpe- 
culative rumination, but the reſult of long 
perſonal experience and attentive obſervation 
among horſes in my own poſſeſſion, from 
| brood mares and colts to every deſcription, 


whether for the Turf, Field, Road, or Draft. 


Although ſome of the ſubjects upon which 


we proceed to treat, may have been ſlight- 


ly mentioned by writers who have gone be- 
fore us, it is generally known to have been 
in ſo ſuperficial and unconnected a way, 


that little information or inſtruction could 
be at all gleaned from their endeavours; a 


few looſe hints upon each having been di- 
greſſively obtruded, or indiſcriminately in- 


troduced, amidſt topics to which they did 
not bear the leaſt alluſion, and from whence 


concluſions of the ſmalleſt utility could ne- 


ver be drawn. 


Theſe errors it has been the principal de- 
ſign to correct, by reducing to ditin& heads 


all ſich obſervations and remarks as conſti- 
tute the body of the work, and are intended 
as incentives to general improvement upon 


the great variety of latente we ſhall en- 
deavour 


BREEDING. 3 


vor to contract into one regular and 
uniform point of view, with as little refer- 
Wence to, or animadverſion upon others, as 
2 nature of ſuch publication will admit. 


. So much has been ſaid upon the origin, 
| 132 and cure of diſeaſe, in our for- 
ner volume of The Stable Directory, that 

ve ſhall advert as little as poſſible to medi- 
1 T1 conſiderations, unleſs where from new 
be — or recent diſcoveries, they be- 
I come intimately and unavoidably connected 


1 with the ſubje& under diſcuſſion, as will 


| wy prove the caſe with ſome few 
4 eads, before we arrive at the goal of our 
Podlertaking. 


& BREEDING, hank a ſubject of palpable 
3 importance to the improvement of this moſt 
Juſeful animal, ſeems to have received leſs 
4 5 Kafiſtance from literary exertion than any 
A Piber that has ever attracted the time or 
's attention of thoſe naturaliſts, who have in 
iT... reſpects contributed largely to the ad- 
| | antage and entertainment of the public. 
his aſſertion, generally conſidered, has one 
F © a exception in the peculiar and con- 
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ſtantly encreaſing circumſpection, to im- - 
prove (if poſſible) what abſolutely appears 


allude to the almoſt incredible care and at- 
tention beſtowed upon the breed and ma- 


rior) in ſpeed, bottom, and diſcipline to any | 


mitting perſeverance and practical experi- hh 


vantageous croſſes in blood, bone, ſhape, make, 1 


B RE E DING. 


to have already reached the very ſummit of 
perfection: : It will be readily conceived 1 


nagement of our 5, horſes for the turf, | A 
at this moment eſteemed equal (if not 175 1 


other in the known world, particularly fince | 
the faſhionable rage. for Arabians . o 
gradually declined, 


Penlonal emulation amongſt ſome of the | * 
firſt characters in the three kingdoms for 7 
near a century paſt, (with the moſt unre- 5 


ence of the ſubordinate claſſes, upon the ad- 745 


and ſtrength) has rendered NEwWwMARK ET 

not only the firſt ſeat of Equeſtrian = 
brity, but to a breeder and ſportſman, one of i 
the moſt enchanting ſcenes the univerſe has 4 
to produce. This part of the ſpecies hav 
ing, under ſuch accumulated power and in- 4 4 


173 


duſtry, attained the very pinnacle of pre- 1 
eminence, nothing can be introduced to 4 
, breeder 28 


B RE ED 1 NG. CES 3 
= breeders of ſuch nice diſtinction, that will 
= poſlibly : add weight, or give force to ſo com- 


= plcte a ſyſtem of unſullied perfection: As 


W it is, however, generally admitted this ſyſtem-. 


1 atic knowledge is by no means univerſal, 
| ſuch uſeful remarks and appertaining ob- 
2 | ſervations will be occaſionally introduced 
XZ under this head, as will afford uſeful intel- 
7 © ligence or inſtruction to thoſe who have : 
EX commenced breeders, withour adverting to 
| 1 the qualifications or advantages abſolutely | 


MF requiſite for the ſucceſsful management of 
a breedin g ſtud. 


= - kd leave for the preſent of blood, 
7 pedigree, and faſhion, we advert to the very 


5 capital breed of real Engliſh hunters, and 
beautiful draft or carriage horſes, for which 
1 the counties of York, Leiceſter, Lincoln, and 
1 Northampton are fo deſervedly famous ; they | 


33 are certainly entitled to take the lead of 
1 every other county in the kingdom, not 
wore in the care and ſuperiority of their 
breed, than the conſiſtency of their pro- 


"= ceedings to improve it. This preference, 
4 ſo generally known and univerſally admitted, 


| will *create no ſurpriſe when we recollect 
B 3 . how 


5 BREEDING. 
how admirably gifted by nature thoſe coun- 
ties are with requiſite advantages, that other 


parts of England have not to boaſt ; nor can 


ey, from locality of ſituation, ever obtain, 


Situate as the inhabitants are for theſe 
conveniences, they have conſequently de- 


dicated more time and attention to the im- 


provement of the ſpecies in general, for 


the purpoſes of emolument, than the natives 
of moſt other counties, where the attempt 
(however judiciouſly made) becomes in ſome 
degree abortive, not only in reſpect to the 
deceptive expectation of profit, but a cer» 
tain degeneracy from ſuch heterogeneous uni- 
ons (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) as 


will be hereafter more clearly explained, 


Cuſtoms and opinions upon this ſubje& 
are both local and numerous, notwithſtand- 


ing which they are frequently ſubſervient 
to exigence of circumſtances, and become 
productive of a propagation calculated for 


little more than a conſumption of food, 
without a ſingle prominent or diſtinguiſhing 
mark of blood, ſtrength, or utility. 


There 


CEF 
There are many ſubſtantial reaſons to be 
adduced, why the breeders of the northern 
counties exceed all other parts of England, 
in the conſiſtency, ſtrength, faſhion, and ſym- 
metry of their ſtock ; for excluſive of their 
natural advantages of the moſt luxuriant 
1 | paſture, and temperate climate for ſuch pur- 
poſe, they are rigidly attentive to every 
wy component minutiæ of the whole; not only 
3 4 to the ſhape, make, bone, ſtrength, and u- 
niformity of both fire and dam, but likewiſe 
8 to hereditary defects, blemiſhes, and defor- 
15 E mities, rejecting every probability of far or 
injury, diveſted of the paltry penurious con- 
ſiderations by which the conduct of many 
are regulated, who have been breeding all 
Their lives, without the ſatisfaction of hav- 
: 1 ing ever once had a horſe or mare of figure, 
3 faſhion, or value i in their poſſeſſion, 


1 


This is al fact ſo bo clearly eſtabliſhed, it will 

come home to the remembrance of every 
reader, when taking a mental ſurvey of his 
rural neighbours, amongſt whom he will 
7 perfectly recollect ſome one or more ſo invin- 
cCibly attached to the merits of a 3lind fal- 
3 lion, or the virtues of his own ſpider-legged 
_ = es = B 4 mare, 


8 BREEDING. 
mare, that deſtitute of judgment, and deaf 
to remonſtrance, he ranks / in imagination 
the produce a prodigy even in embryo, and 
proceeds regularly, year after year, encreaſing W 
the number, without a ſingle addition to the 9 
improvement of the ſpecies. ; 


Theſe are the kind of hypothetical breed- 
ers, (and great plenty there are) who cal- 
culate doubly in error, by calculating upon 
profit, without a ſingle contingent reflection 
upon 4%; ridiculouſly ſuppoſing a mare in 
foal, or after delivery, can ſupport her own #7 
frame, and that of her offspring, upon Jef 
Food than any other horſe or mare in conſtant 
work; and begin breeding under an idea that 
it will be attended with little or no expenſe : 
Thus totally inadequate (or indifferent) to the 
generating of #eſh, blood, and bone by the ef- 
fect of nutrition, they penuriouſly and inhu- 
manly adopt a kind of temporary poverty, and 
after a year or two of artificial famine ſeem 
greatly ſurpriſed, that air and exerciſe alone 
| have not produced a colt, or filly, of equal 
ſize, ftrength, and perfection, with thoſe who 
have omitted no one expenſe or neceſſary 
acquilition, that could in the leaſt contribute 
to 


n 
io 8 2 
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1 to the formation of points ſo very deſitahle, 
nin objects of ſuch tedious expectation, and 
no little anxiety, before their merits or de- 
1 ficiencies could be at all ſatisfactorily aſcer- 
tained. To avoid the accuſation or even 
"3 | ſuſpicion of intentional repetition, the unin- 
formed reader is referred for an inveſtiga- 
tion of nutriment, its proceſs and effects, to 
bo | Vol, I. of the STABLE DIRECTORY, under 
bo the articles of feeding, furfeit, and man ge, 
NY | where he may collect every information he 
7 can 9 require upon the ſubject. 


1 Thoſe who ſucceed beſt, and render the 
1 buſineſs of breeding a matter of emolument, 
* are evidently gentlemen, gragiers or farmers, 
** who adhere cloſely to the plan of producing 
a diſtinct ſtock for either the turf, field, or 
draft, by a direct ſyſtematic union of the re- 
quiſite qualifications in both /ire and dam, 
without falling into the erroneous opinion 
of forming an excellent bunter from a blood 
horſe and cart mare; with ſimilar changes 
9 eternally ringing by thoſe who fall into the 
egregrious miſtake, of expecting that an e- 
= qual partition of qualities from both fire and 
dam, will be fo critically blended, as to 
conſtitute 
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conſtitute a medium exa&#ly between both, i 


when every judicious obſerver will be ena- 
bled to corroborate the opinion, that the 


event frequently proves the error and de- 
monſtrates a palpable degeneracy from even 


the worſt of the two. 


"Theſe are the kinds of connection I have 


before termed heterogeneous, upon experi- 
mental conviction, in ſuch propagation ; the | 
natural ſluggiſhneſs and inactivity of the old 
Engliſh draft horſe, whether it be in fire or | 
dam, generally predominates in the offs- 
pring, conſtituting an object of diſappoint- 
ment where ſo much improvement was ex- 
pected by the croſs. I believe (without ad- 
verting to memory) that in a number f 


years paſt, I may boldly venture to affirm, I 


could number atleaſt twenty within the ex- 
tenſive circle of my own acquaintance, who 
full of expectation, and certain of ſucceſs, Þ 
(in oppoſition to every perſuaſion) poſitive= | 
ly believed they ſhould produce ſtrong bo- 
ney hunters of figure, faſhion, ſpeed, and 

ſtrength in this way, when TIR, the ex- 
poſitor of all doubts, has at length reduced 
the conjecture to a certainty ; and after wait- 


ing 


EI. 
8 


B RE E DING. 11 


4 ing four or five years for the fruit of their 


= expectation to attain perfection, the prodigy 
has been unavoidably doomed to the drud- 


gery of a butcher's tray, or the market cart : 
of ſome induſtrious mechanic. 


'To this deſcription of breeders, who are 


2» | continually promoting the propagation of 
> the ſpecies, without a fin gle conſiſtent idea, 
or relative conſideration to the neceſſary re- 
0 quiſites of country and Keep, or qualificati- 
ons of Aire and dam, (with an additional pre- 
Ws poſſeſſion in favour of certain ridiculous 


: | {improper } part of the kingdom, that from 


"X croſſes) are we indebted for the infinity of 
*X horſes annually produced in almoſt every 


7% want of ſhape, make, bone, ſize, and ſtrength 
2 are of no proportional value to the expenſe 
H they have occaſioned; they can paſs under 
no diſtinct denomination, are applicable to 
no particular purpoſe, but become an expen- 
2 five burden to the owners, who, too fre- 
YN quently fond of their own production, fix an 
"HJ imaginary value upon their imperfections, and 
= year after year permit them to conſume 


"| food and fodder that might evidently be ap- 
= - ptopriated 


12 B RE E DING. 
propria ted to ſervices of much greater pub- 
Lec utility and private emolument. 


To the conſtant increaſe of horſes that are 
of little or no value may be attributed, in a 
collateral. degree, the alarming advance in 
almoſt every neceſſary of life where the in- 
digent and neceſſitous are moſtly intereſted 
without exception: But as the introduction 


of minute calculations to demonſtrate the 
fact, would be digreſſing from the ſubject 


before us, I thall only refer the attention of 


the curious reader for a moment, to a com- 


parative reflection upon the incredible con- 
ſumption of paſturage in ſummer, and corn 
with hay in winter, that mi ht through other 
channels be much more adapted to the N 


motion of a g-neral good. 


After the remarks hitherto introduced 
upon the inconſiſtency and very faſhionable 
| abſurdity, of even attempting to breed horſes 


in ſuch parts of the kingdom as are but ill 


adapted" to the purpoſe, whether from the 


hilly ſtate of the country, the infertility of 


the ſoil, want of luxuriance in the paſture, 
or many other concomitant obſtacles, (totally 


unattended 
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BREEDING, By 
unattended to by the parties concerned) jt 
becomes perfectly applicable, to revert once 
more to the frequent and inconſiderate prae- 
tice of uniting horſes and mares, with every 
joint hereditary blemiſh or defect that can 
render the offspring unpromiſing; with= 
out a ſingle perfection or encouraging ray of 
expectation) to conſtitute a junction of 
points, poſſibly tending in the leaſt to ſo m 
a produce even tolerably adequate to the par- 
ticular purpoſe for which it may be intend- 
ed when at a proper age it is brought into 
uſe. Such breeders ſeldom pay the leat at- 
tention to merits, tempers, vices, conſtituti- 
onal blemiſhes, or hereditary defects of either 
ſire or dam; the grand and leading object is, 
to obtain a horſe or mare of their * own 
breed: in that happy thought alone is to 
conſiſt their perfection, and in ſuch ex- 
panded idea is buried en juſt or relative 
conſideration, Fade 


Predominant reaſons are by no means 
wanting to elucidate this ſtrange and invin- 
cible infatuation; for penury in ſome, abſo- 
tute inadvertency in others, and palpable in- 
dolence in the remaining claſs, effect the 

annual 
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14 BREEDING. 


annual increaſe to a certainty ; the ſame un- 


A 


accountable prejudice that prompts them to 


commence breeders without a conſiſtent M 
qualification in horſe or mare, influences 
them alſo to reſerve a colt of ſuch breed to 2 
perform the office of STALL 1oN, in the vi- 


cinity of their own reſidence, that the ab- 
ſurdity began by themſelves may be perſe- 
vered in by others: This prodigy, with all his 


imperfections, is permitted to cover gratis, 


or for a trifling pecuniary conſideration to 


the ſervant, (as a complete gratification of 


the owner's ambition in breeding) and prov- 


| Inga local convenience, is readily embraced 


by the inactive claſſes before deſcribed, while 


others of more prudence, ſpirit, emulation, 


or conſiſtency of conduct, will rather ſend a 


mare fifty miles, and encounter any conſe- 
quent expenſe to obtain a horſe whoſe ſhape, 


make, bone, ſtrength, and action is calcu- 
lated to correſpond with the dam, promiſ- 


ing to produce a colt or filly, adequate in 
figure and value t to the purpoſe originally | 
intended. 


Notwithſtanding theſe neceſſary precau- 


tions, the long ſtanding adage of there be- 


ing 


BRxEEDING = 
F ing © no one rule without an exception.” is 
= ſometimes verified; and this even in the 
firſt blood ſtuds in the kingdom, where the 
ttricteſt attention to every conſonant point 
J is ſo rigidly perſevered in, that the leaſt de- 
6 viation from ſymmetry, ſpeed and perfection 
3 Lane hardly be believed, did not the reſult 
1 a © lo clearly demonſtrate the frequency 1 the 
4 fact. 8 
25 _ Extraordinary as th circumſtance may 
N 3 = it is certainly true, that many of the 
F moſt capital runners, when they have be- 
come ſtallions, ſeldom or ever begot a win- 
ner, though the mares have been ſelected 
Vith the greateſt care as objects of equal 
J berfeien. Theſe remain among the ab- 
* Aruſe receſſes of nature that will perhaps 
ever continue unexplained; we may there- 
ere patiently adopt a ſuppoſition as a ſub- 
ſtitute for diſcovery, preſuming ** ſo far ſhall 
ih go, and no farther,” is all that can be 
7 advanced! in elucidation of the ſubject. 


+ 


i 


|. Io corroboration of this well authen- 
45 ticated aſſertion, great numbers might be 
particularized of the preſent day, where the 
roger) have degenerated in almoſt every 
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ceſſion of one capital horſe upon another, 


(ſeaſon after ſeaſon,) would render the names 


of ſuch as might now be mentioned a matter 


of oblivion to future readers, and prove 
to them little or nothing of an opinion 


we wiſh to eſtabliſh beyohd the power of 


: contradiction. 


80 much chance appertains to ) the act of 


breeding for the turf, that one Jucky get 
very frequently conſtitutes a STALLION of 
FASHION, to which the rage of future ſea- 
ſons becomes incredibly ſubſervient ; innu- 
merable inſtances might be quoted in proof 
of this ſporting credulity, but we will con- 
tract the number to ſuch only as are too 


eminent in their ſtock ever to be forgotten, 


ſo long as the pedigrees of . great, great, | 
great, great, great grand dams and grand- 5 
5 Hres” ſhall be aac] to poſterity. | 


i 


It is now within the memory 15 hun- 


dreds upon the turf, that old Mar ſe (a moſt 
capital runner of his time) covered in Wind- 
for Foreſt and its neighbourhood, a very 


great number of mares ſo low as half a 
| guinea 


BREEDING. 17 
4 guinea each, but upon the production of 
I 4 CLIPSE, (a horſe whoſe almoſt unprece- 
q ſented qualifications and performances will 
” in all probability never be forgotten) his 
Price was enhanced to fifty guineas, and 
That only for a certain number in the ſeaſon, 
4 Tout of which (though much advanced in 
I ears) he produced many winners, when 
he ſelection of mares became ſo much in 
his  fayour. 


= Such fluctuation of r ſtill de- 
pends upon the uncertainty of events, an 
additional proof of which deſerves to be 
1 recorded as worthy the attention of ſportſ= _ 
men to whom it is not very generally known, 
though too well authenticated to admit even 


„ 
RET. 232 
. 
# „ 
* 1 
. 


Ja ſhadow of doubt, and reduces to a certainty 
nt the former obſervation, that CHANCE alone 
1 is often entitled to the merit ſo conſtantly 
WF attributed to d judgment and penetration. 


© | The dam of Eclipſe kak been covered 
7 in that ſeaſon by both SHAKESPEARE and : 

BE Marsx, it remained a matter of doubt for . 
ſome days with his late Royal Highneſs the 
W Duke of Cumberland and his ſtud groom, 
2 vor 118 C to 
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18 BREEDING. ; 
to which the colt ſhould be aſcribed ; hows! ; 
ever, the time of the mares bringing forth 
(during the great Eclipſe) coming neareſt || 
to the day ſhe was booked to have been ; 


covered by Marſe, to him was attributed 


the diſtinguiſhed honour of getting one of 
the firſt horſes in the known world ; whoſe 
ſtrength, power and ſpeed were ſo great, that 
he with eaſe double-diſtanced the moſt cepicl 


OY 


4 
A 
5 
, 


horſes when running with twelve ſtone for | ; 


the king's plate, and afterwards walked over 
moſt of the king's plate courſes in the king- 7 
dom. The doubt reſpecting his fre hav- 
ing been thus removed, with at leaſt an 
apparent degree of preciſion, it may natu- 


rally be ſuppoſed to have been decided 
with the, ſtricteſt juſtice ; but had ſuch ! 


doubt ſtill exiſted upon his own "cdigree, i ; 
the ſuperiority of his qualifications would} 7 


have appeared in his produce, he having 


| proved the fire of a moſt wonderful progeny W 
in Mercury, Meteor, Soldier, Ganpoxder, i = 
King Fergus, Dungannon, : Bowdrow, Ju- ® 
piter, Vertumnus, and many others too nu- | 


merous to recite, whoſe blood (in ſo re 
a variety of branches) will no doubt be 
continued 
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bw continued with faſhionable croſſes to the 
end of time. 


It i is hardly poſſible for one little acquaint- 
Ed with the cuſtoms and manners of the 
4 Fort to conceive, how the deciſion of a ſin- 
; plc match or ſweepſtakes alters the proper- 
ties and value of a ſtallion, whoſe reputation 
s placed (in blood and performance) upon 
ue ſummit of eminence; for ſhould ſome 
L 3 Pe the firſt of his get that ſtart fortunately 
Hhecome winners, ſuch circumſtance inſtantly 
- 1 Enhances his ſuperiority to a degree of en- 
an a Whuſiaſm, and more buſineſs being marked 
u- 1 out for him in the a& of pro- creation than 
ed Wature is equal to, his number of mares are 
ch 1 e e limited, and he becomes im- 
ee, 3 an object of great annual emolu- 
na 1 ent, ſeveral inſtances having occurred in 
7 he laſt twenty years, where different ſtal- 
n Wions have produced to their owners five and 
175 4 twenty hundred pounds in one feafon. 
Tu- 4 | 
2 But in this ſtate of lect ex 
eat Pellence and ſuperiority, they are ſtill ſub- 
bel 8 . to the verſatility of chance, and one 
vel J F* unlucky ſtep for ever damns their fame; 
& 1 C 2 | WY 


ceſſion, ſubmits the fame of an Herod to an 1 
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preſent enjoy, under the ſunſhine of popular 


rules, or predominant opinions, it becomes 

perfectly conſiſtent to ſtrengthen a belief ol 5 

fuch poſſibilities, by the recital of a dire 

contraſt within my own knowledge and 

perfect remembrance, of a galloway that ne- 5 
: vali 
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for two or three of his get being beat at if 
ſubſequent Newmarket meeting, the vie- | 


torious fire ſoon ſuperſedes the favourite, 


Who, falling into the back ground of the 8 
picture, glides imperceptibly to an almost 


total oblivion. In ſuch fluctuation or le. % 


Eclipſe, an Evergreen to a Sweetbriar, and 
a very long liſt of etceteras to thoſe reign-| 


and Woodpecker, the former of which bav- 5 


one capital prizes, and the latter ſeventeen 
winners of fifty-four, both 1 in the year 17890 
only, it will create no ſurpriſe that they at 0 


influence, a more extenſive and beautifull 
feraglio than any Arabian on earth has ever 
had to boaſt. | b 


Having - ventured a fo remarks upon 


what I before termed exceptions to general 


BREEDING. ar 


er exceeded rhirteen hands, though got by 
9 arſe, (who was a large horſe) out of a 
i all ſized hackney mare in the neighbour- 
bs hood of Windſor; as well as a very large, 
"= doney, handſome uſeful gelding full fifteen 
ands, out of 4 poney mare under twelve, 
=. was bought of a troop of gipſies near 
. Ls aſingſtoke for a ſingle guinea, An en- 
5 Wa reaſed liſt of ſuch inſtances might be eaſily 
: 4 rmed and equally authenticated; but theſe 
1 Are ſufficient to encounter the aſſertions of 
hoſe who /eem firmly to believe the im- 
Face, of obtaining bone, fize or 
A but from horſes and mares of ſuch 
ſize and bone only; and although it is cer- 
6 ey right to admit the probability of de- 
8 F ation from fire and dam in ſuch caſes, yet 
minute inveſtigation of cauſes muſt 
lead us into à field of phyſical reaſoning, 
= anatomical diſquiſition, that would prove 
in general reading too remote and extenſive 
Yr the Te before us. 


2 55 


5 
era 


1 There are, however, very juſt and fie 
fol 


a, to be adduced, why theſe contraſts 
8 frequently occur in oppoſition to the eſ- 
5 Zublimed notions of breeding, without at all 
1 & _— avert- 


8 
. 5 
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adverting to an abſtruſe animadverſion upon vj 
the © animalculz in ſemine maſculino,” the Do 
probable expanſion or contraction of the * 
uterus, the act of generation, the crifis Wl 
of conception, the formation and growth Wl 
of the fœtus in embryo, with other relative | 3 
conſiderations that might very well bear 
ſerious and ſcientific inveſtigation, were we MF 
at all inclined to perplex by the introduction 
of conjectures calculated to promote the 
learned lucubrations of a certain ſociety, Wi 
but little to entertain the members of a 
ſporting club at Newmarket, or to im- W 
prove the different gradations of their nu- 22 
merous dependents. 1 


The uncertainty of all human expectations 
being therefore univerſally admitted, and 
ſuch matters of opinion only paſſed over as 
can never be brought to the deciſive teſt * 
of infallibility ; it is natural to conclude "F 
(notwithſtanding ſuch caſual deviations) 
much more may be expected in the produce, 
from a direct coincidence of parts with an 
union of ſtrength, ſhape and ſymmetry, than by 
from any improper or convenient connection 
founded only upon the /ocal fituation of fire Wi 

| —— | and 
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Jad dam, without a ſingle reference to their 


1 . 2 | | 
ifferent natural blemiſhes, defects, imper- 

I one, or hereditary taints, of which ma- 
py may be frequently diſcovered by care and 


i neceſſary 66 


Alter the introduction of ſuch remarks 
8 evidently tend to conſtitute the neceſſary 
Eb 5 pology for, and prelude to the undertaking, 
will be naturally expected I ſhould revert 
$0 inſtructions that become immediately 
| 9 * en the attention of every young and 
WW 1 breeder, who feels a deſire 
1 to excel in his ſtock from the motive of 
E Emulation, amuſement, or emolument. It 
MF as been before hinted, that thoſe ſucceed 


peſt for either, who propagate the different | 
F kinds according to the diſtinct ſpecies of 
Reach, whether for the Turf, Field, or Draft, 
Vvithout deſcending to the adoption of croſſes 
4 Win themſelves erroneous and ſeldom produce 
Irre. 


In the preſent enormous price given for 
horſes of every denomination (univerſally 
Wi and believed to be occaſioned by the 
Nconſtant and unprecedented exportation of 

| C 4 our 
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our moſt valuable Engliſh breed) it is al. 


moſt difficult to decide, which claſs contri- 
butes moſt to the profit of the breeder. I 


cannot, however, in my own opinion, heſi- Wl 
tate a moment to pronounce the preference b 
to have fallen upon thoſe that turn the ſoon- 1 
eſt into ſpecie : : Of theſe, for inſtance, are 1 
the beſt bred od ſtloch, now in the higheſt |. 
and moſt incredible ſtate of cultivation; the 
common marketable prices of theſe, if of b 
the firſt pedigrees, and brought to a promiſ- 9 
ing ſize when yearlings, are one hundred and b 
fifty guineas for colts, and one hundred for "Y 


x " A 
LR I 


fillies, at which they paſs current, provided | i 


they are croſſed in blood from any of the | 
ſtallions. whole celebrity We have Petty Ec 


had occaſion to mention. 


Without enlarging upon this ſort of ſport- 
ing ſpeculation, 1 ſhall only obſerve, that 


under certain regulations and very nice diſ- 


tinction, with great care and unremitting at- R 
tention, this may prove a much more profit- 9 
able mode of breeding for thoſe who wiſh "M 
to aſcertain a fixed emolument, (without 3 


hazarding the loſs of a certainty in breaking, 


framing, racing, Se. 0 as is the prudent 


Practice 
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practice of the moſt eminent dealer in the 
—_— who 1s annually accumulating a 
very conſiderable. fortune by the conſtant 
transfer of equeſtrian property in its in- 
; en, rather than encounter the incredible 
3 2 Jexpence and anxiety of a ſtud in training, 
te glorious uncertainty of the turf, the un- 
” hw inſolence of the neceſſary depend- 
nts, and the immaculate purity of thoſe to 
7 « Whom your honour and property muſt be 
4 eventually entruſted, as will be more fully 
9 1 when the ſubject comes again 
under conſideration towards the conclu- 
aon of the work. 


l Concludin g. therefore, this claſs of breed- 
4 ers, to derive the greateſt pecuniary advan- 
tage from their increaſe of ſtock by con- 
verting it expeditiouſly. into caſh with fo 
little trouble, expence, and inconvenience, 
it is not matter of ſurpriſe that the rage for 
| blood and pedigree ſhould be daily encreaſ- 
4 ing, (and likely to continue ſo) though the 
9 palpable effect of fraining on and training 
, annually diſſipates and reduces to hu- 
j | Ae indigence ſome of the moſt prince- 
4 K. fortunes in this and the neighbouring 
SN 


So 
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kingdom of Ireland, where the thirſt for 
equeſtrian pre-eminence is equal, if not ſu- 
Perior to our own. 


222 5 
. * K 
. ** — 


The breed of ho ries mall Bioßtable t to the 
graziers and breeders of Lincoln, Leiceſter, 
Northampton, and ſome few other counties, 


adapted by nature to the purpoſe, are proba- 


| bly the old Engliſh black draft horſes, fo 2 N 


remarkable for their bone, ſtrength, and 


hardineſs of conſtitution: Theſe, from their 
great ſize, beauty, and uniformity, become to E 


every curious obſerver objects of ſingular at- 
traction; their wonderful power in buſineſs 


renders them in general requeſt, and the 


breed is cultivated with the ſtricteſt atten- 
tion to correſponding points and perfections 


in both fire and dam, little inferior to the 


claſs laſt treated on. STALLIoNs of emi- 
nence in the above counties are eſtimated 
at very conſiderable ſums, and frequently let 
out to cover from one hundred to two hun- 
dred guineas for the ſeaſon; the ſtock gene- 
tally come into gentle uſe at two years old, 


or under, and when brought to a good ſize 


in proper time, frequently fetch from thirty 
to fifty guineas at two and three years old. 
Thoſe 


3 
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Thoſe horſes paſſing under the denomi- 
ation of Hunters, but more particularly the 
6 : Fe Common croſles for roadfters and hacks, can 
no means prove ſo generally profitable 
. Fhen all contin angel are > taken into conſi- 


9 1 2 to be a on hand wal maintained, (all 
3 t leaſt four years old) with the unfavourable 
8 anges they may probably undergo before 
ey can be brought to the ultimate market 
1 Ol emolument moſt applicable to their dif- 
rent qualifications, render the whole a 
9 matter of much greater uncertainty than with 
4 horſes of the preceding deſcription ; for the 
4 navoidable difficulties of cutting, breaking, 
Packing, docking, and nicking, render them 
7 F ſerious operations, the ſucceſs of which 
Cannot be aſcertained without encountering 
3 5 a chance of misfortune or failure to injure 


9 Ihe 3 and affect his value. 


Notwithſtanding theſe conſiderations are 
Pntended for general application, it muſt be 
membered they will ever remain ſubject to 
the different degrees of ſucceſs, arifing from 
ol variety of circumſtances already explain- 

A Countries (as I have before remarked) 
'F differ 
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differ ſo very much in their ſituation and 


* — of — 6 1 7 
— — — x ye. og — * * 


wont. . 


ſuch diſadvantage from the motive of ame- 
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fertility for breeding, that many will not 
produce horſes of fize, and the deſirable qua- 


. X 
© 
q RS 
"PAM 7 


lifications, at even treble their real value, 


when brought to the very higheſt market for ñ̃ 


diſpoſal : For it is a fact indiſputably certain, 
that nothing but a part of the kingdom re- 
. markable for the abundance and luxuriance 


of its herbage can ever produce ſtock of ſize 
and value to render breeding a matter of 


emolument ; the attempt, therefore, in un- 
favourable ſituations, muſt ever recoil upon 


the adventurer with additional diſappoint= 


' Theſe obſervations, fo immediately 1k 4 9 


tive to the idea of profit and loſs, are by no 
means introduced to reſtrain or deter thoſe. 


from the practice, who are ſo unavoidably 
circumſtanced in tuation, as to breed under 


ment only, where pecuniary compenſation is 
no way concerned or expected; it is, -how- 


ever, to be preſumed, that occaſional refer- 


ences to the inſtructions hereafter incul- 


cated, upon an extenſive ſcale for the im- 


. 
i 


proyetuent of ſtock in general (without again 
adverting f 
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Taras to the ſuperiority that one part of 
the country enjoys over another) may con- 
7 Erribute more to a gratification of their 
1 wiſhes, than to pay an implicit obedience to 
ye effect of chance unaſſiſted by any per- 
5 1 onal effort ©* to better the example.” 


| 7 
F 


„ Previous te further diſcuſſion of the ſub- 
| 55 ect before us, it is worthy admiration in 
ow many ways the animal production of 
. the temperate region we enjoy has been en- 
x Th abled to demonſtrate its individual excel- 
Pence over a ſimilar part of the creation, 
when tranſported from any other part of the 
globe. This remark might be juſtified by a 
7 Pery ſlight comparative view of the different 
animals, whoſe abilities or power (according 
9 Wo. their diſtinct qualifications) have been 
purpoſely placed in competition with others 
$ to prove the inferiority ; one, however, 
4 comes immediately applicable to our pre- 
| | ſent deſign. Attempts have been repeated- 
= 155 made by very ſtrenuous advocates of thße 
1 4 FE eminence and property, to improve the 
* breed of our own nation, by the elaborate in- 
troduction and croſs of the moſt celebrated 
I | ARABIANS, carefully ſelected under impor- 
= : tant 
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tant commiſſions, where expenſe and trouble 
proved only inferior conſiderations : But the 
trial afforded by time, and experience by ob- 
ſervation, have f ully ſhewn the improbabi- 7 
lity of adding to the perfections of the true 1 


| 1 
Engliſh blood horſes by the importation Wl 
of theirs. * 


This rage for improvement with a croſs WW 
from the blood of Arabia was near half a 1 
century paſt very faſbionably predominant; 3 
but has ſo gradually declined for the laſt 
twenty years, that they are held in no kind 


i of eſtimation by any ſyſtematic ſportſman or 
0 breeder in the kingdom. The original ad- 
[ vantage expected in the croſs, was ſome ad- 
b dition n ſpeed, even to our fleeteſt mares; 
ö this, when obtained, was totally counter- We 
| | acted by a want of bozrom, for after repeated 
| trials, the moſt exact and diſintereſted, they 
[ were found incapable of keeping their rate 
N for much more than a mile, and conſequently 


i | became of ſo little conſequence to a racing 
| ſud, that a ſhort time will, in all probabi- 
lity, render them of no other utility than to 

conſtitute part of the retinue in the triumph- 

ant return of an Eng! iſo Nabob, or an addi- 

tion 


i 
tion to the o/frich, porcupine, and rhinoceros 
f ſome eccentric collector of curioſities. 


1 BRACKEN las introduced a few judicious 
1 remarks upon the ſubject of breeding, but 
a his 2 l way fo perpetually interſperſed 
I with inapplicable ſtories and ſtrange con- 
Mt _ that you are dragged through forty 
Vr fifty pages of extraneous and digreflive 
” natter to be informed, that Spanking Ro- 
4 12 er, belonging to the late Sir Edmund Ba- 
WW: 7 on, was a round barrelled horſe ; © that 
7 r. William Penry cured his ſtam mering 
— of that defect in ſpeech by purging; 
Wthat *© a mare belonging to Mr. T. Makin, 
3 of Preſcot, i in Lancaſhire, run with her fore | 
3 b Wee as wide as @ barn door, yet ſhe ran as 
Wt as moſt of her fize, which was all ow- 
ing to bringing in her haunches quick, ye 
E * muſt needs go when the devil drives; 
that “ an old woman can cure a wound as 
well as a ſurgeon ;” that * phyſicians may, 
7 from their i ignorance, be conſidered a ſet of 
vie pick-pockets, almoſt as numerous as the 
= cterpillars of the law; that he who 
1 ſails with a bad wind had need underſtand 
3 ſtacking about,” with a great number of 
= -r:9us remarks equally ſublime, and as 


hi ghly 


ASA 
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highly applicable to the ſubject he was 
treating on ; upon which he has introduced 
no new matter in any direct chain of con- 
nection, tending at all to enlighten the topic 
or improve the management, having liter- 
ally taken up the buſineſs by way of amuſe- 1 
ment, and laid it down . where he 1 
me it. A 


We IO here, with great ſeeming pro- 
_ priety, introduce a long lift of inſtructions, ww 
containing the ſhape, make, bone, ſtrength, "2 
with all the variety of points neceſſary (or 3 
at leaſt likely) in horſe and mare, to conſti- 
tute a progeny of promiſing perfections; 
but thoſe requiſites are ſo extenſively and 
accurately deſcribed between the twelfth 
and twentieth pages of « The Gentleman's 7 
stable Directory, Vol. I. and muſt be ſo 
nicely implanted in the mind and memory 
of almoſt every ſportſman or breeder, that 
a repetition here might be candidly deemed 
entirely ſuperfluous, and conſequently ren- 
der us. ſubje&t to an accuſation we wifh 1 
moſt ane to avoid i 


, 


SEL 


Such deſeiprion e of points and quali6 
cCations 


2 lions, FIT therefore not aa incon- 
A bverted, but in poſſeſſion of general ac- 
ieſcence, to thoſe pages the juvenile or 
experienced enquirer is referred for any 
| Wditional information he may with to ob- 
2 in; this reference being juſtified only u p- 
1 1 the natural preſumption, that there will 
A very few purchaſers of the preſent work, 
b ut what are holders of the firſt Volume 
the Stable Directory likewiſe, 


eng there ſo dvds ſhewn what 
the requiſites deſirable to obtain, we now 
1 Foceed to explain what the defects are moſt 
1 eceſſary to be diſcovered in either ſire or 
] £ m, that the poſſible retention of heredi- 
n tainte, defects or deformities, may be the 
"21 etter avoided; for although it remains, and 
all probability ever will, a matter of am- 
ſiguity why an unblemiſhed horſe and mare 
| ay produce a colt or filly full of gi/2a/e.or 
W-/ormity, it by no means follows that a diſ- 
3 aſed or deſormed fire and dam are equally 
2 rely to produce a progeny of perfection; 
This being unequivocally admitted, (as by 
ery impartial inveſtigator of nature it cerr 

f "rs muſt be) it will undoubtedly proye 
Wn act of conſiſtency to evade ſo palpable a 
| Vol. II. 5 chance 
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chance of diſappointment, by forming an 
union of propriety apparently calculated 
(from every external appearance) to tranſmit Wi 
ſuch original purity to their nen 3 


To effect this, the mare having teen ob- I 
tained Jenin rome in 1 kenden bone, 


and Wass ipod accurate examination to bell # 
perfectly free from the blemiſhes and acfeenſ 
fo frequently mentioned, the choice of a 
flallion becomes the object of ſerious atten- 3 
tion ; in him ſhould be accumulated all the by 
points and good qualities it is poſſible: for 2 1 
ſingle object to poſſeſs, upon a proof exceed- 4 
ing all ſpeculation, (and this every obſervant L 
naturaliſt will allow) that the produce, whe- Ls 
ther male or female, much more frequently 4 
acquires and retains the ſhape, make, marks, 1 
and diſpoſition of the fre than the dam; al ; 
. although ſuch aſſertion may not obtain im- 
mediate credit with many, yet rigid obſerva 1 
tion has long fince demonſtrated the fact, 


fallions with the leaſt appearance. of disease ; Y 
blemiſh or bodily Wo, indicating even theſ 4 
| . Lightel "Mi 
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echten probability of 6 to the 
| Kt ens. 


Suppoſing a neighbouring fallen and 
uch there generally is in every part of the 
ingdom, to have great recommendation in 
Dis favour, as to the matter of common en- 
1 4 Nair and faſhionable figure, it is ſtill ne- 
eſſary to deſcend to the minutiz of ſym- 
+. 4 Petry in bead, neck, ſhoulder, forehand, ribs, | 
W% ack, loins, joints, and paſterns, attending to 
ſtrict uniformity in the ſhape, make, and 
1 xture of the very hoofs, and were it poſſible 
which in almoſt every caſe it certainly is 
Pot) even to aſcertain the temper and diſpo- 
tion of both fire and dam, rather than be 
* Sound to a procreation of vices or imper- 
I ons, that by a more judicious election 
pay be ſo eaſily avoided. - 


1 After all that can "poſtibly be written 
and if it were probable THAT ALI could 
4 de univerſally read) upon this ſubject, every 
3 Trader poſſeſſing the power of free agency 
5 4 Pas ſtill the privilege to reject any opinion 
5 Pot perfectly coincident with the plan he 
4 ly have adopted, and to enjoy the uncon- 

D2 trouled 
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trouled right of perſevering in his own de- 
ciſion; but preſuming on the taſk I have un- 
dertaken, I conſcientiouſly recommend a pro- 
per examination to diſcover the ſtate of the 
wind, ſpavins, curbs, tendency to cracks or ll 
greaſe, bad conformation of the feet, as corns, 4 
thruſh, or long and narrow heeled hoofs, ei- 
ther of all which, would furniſh ſufficient 35 
| foundation to prejudice me againſt him as a 4 
fre, however well I might be pleaſed with — * 
other moſt promiſing perieions, b 


Theſe caſual blamidhes* or hereditary: de- 
fects being carefully avoided, we come to an 
enquiry of much greater conſequence, the in- 1 
attention to which has been productive of 5 
more diſappointment and vexation to the be- 7 
fore deſcribed claſs of unthinking breeders, 
than perhaps any other part of their Incon- © 

ſiſtency: Oppoſite opinions will always be the 2 
| ſupport of two diſtinct claſſes, che rights and 
the Wrongs ; for while one party alerts (from ff 
experience and obſervation) the great ha- 
zard and certain danger of breeding from a M 
Blind Aallion, the other from innate obſtina- 
Cy, or affected ſuperiority of penetration, are 5 
; e to enconnter ſuch indiſcretion 7 
pa 
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he more honour, and in the event repent- 


I N Pibber 
I he introduction of new opinions as mere 


act as much as amounts to nothing; ſuch 
. 1 without the ſhew of reaſon to 


= ould be gaining no ground in the eſtimation 
4 Pe public opinion, nor laying any Juſt claim 
o credit for the reſponſibility of our aſſerti- 
Ins. Luckily however for the ſupport of the 
þ pg Wubjc&t before us, accumulated proofs are by 
- bo means wanting (even within the pale of 


4 4 o counteract oppoſite opinions, whether im- 
49 
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Advertiog again to het I ſo lately admit- 
Wed, the pofibz/ity of ſound fires and mares 
27 3 a defective progeny, and, vice verſa, 
3 hat bind ſtallions may ſometimes get colts 
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5 upon the heroic baſis of the more danger 


0 Ki diſcover the want of knowledge and pru- 
* Pence in themſelves they ſo exultingly pre- 
Name to arraign in doubting the judgment of 


atter of ſpeculation, is a communication of 


Eſtabliſh an apparent diſcovery of the proof, 


y own perſonal experience and conviction) 


Wbibed from prejudice, obſtinacy, or igno- 


v3. Ce, with 


a. 
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with good eyes ; ; yet the chance, or rather N 
imprudence, of breeding from ſuch had much 

better be avoided ; as the incontrovertible e- 
« _ _ vidence I ſhall introduce, upon the folly of "1 
embarking in ſuch an expedition, (where the 4 

odds are entirely againſt the adventurer, with- 3 
out a ſingle point in his favour) muſt prove 
exactly ſimilar to playing at hazard with 
Jualſe dice, where you may eternally loſe, bull i 
never can riſe a winner. 


It is likely theſe contllantions: may want, 7 
proper weight with thoſe who diſplay a i a 
temptuous ſmile of diſbelief at the very idea 
of tranſmitting bereditary blemiſhes or defect © 
from ſire to ſon, as the reſult of Cynical op- of 
poſition to the more rational ſyſtem they 2. 
dopt of annually breeding under every poſſible 

- diſadvantage, in confirmation of their ines. F 
perience: I ſhall therefore recommend 1 

their incredulity a few inſtances, confirming a 
| fadts, what may have been hitherto con. 

dered matters of doubt, without the lea Y 

rite ion for general decifion, - = 


The felt opportunity. I could avail myſelf of 
to Tully or render nugatory my * on 
8 1 Tip " th Y 
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Ine impropriety and danger of breeding fion 
oorſes of this deſcription, was in the year 

. or 1774, when a great. number of 
ares in that neighbourhood had been co- 
4 | Wered by a very popular blind ſtallion,” (for 
bat was really the appellation under which 
A q e paſſed) of the Hon. T. King's, near 
ply, in Surrey, whoſe pedigree, ſhape, 
ae, figure, and qualifications were ſo ef- 
* n faſcinating with the multitude, that 
y The want of eyes did not ſeem at all to im- 
* zede the daily progreſs of his procreation. 
= he infection of faſhion was then (and ever 
A will be) as predominant as at preſent, for the 
Waves to that gew-gaw continued to bring 
"= Peir mares in unremitting rotation, and ne- 
7 ver diſcovered their own wanz of fight, or 
eommon comprehenſion, till the tbird or 
Hurtb year, when the major part of the pro- 
1 Hues became as blind as the fire. 


Still anxious to aſcertain to ſome ſtate of 
= certainty, an object of ſo much conſequence 
= (00t only to the ſporting people, but the 
world at large) as the hereditary tranſmiſſion 
of this defect, I was conſtantly upon the 
watch to enlarge my enquiries to ſome de- 
D 4 gree 
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gree of ſatisfaction; ; I remained, however, 1 
without any thing perfectly concluſive till I A 
the ſpring of the year 1780, when a grey Mi 
| horſe called Ferry Sneak, (that had proved x bh: 
tolerable runner, in the poſſeſſion of Lord 7A 
SPENCER HAMILTON) coming into my TY 
hands upon very eaſy terms juſt as his eyes 
were failing, I covered a few mares, gratis, 
with him in the neighbourhood of Frimley 
near Bagſbot, which having made memo- 0 
randum of with a deſign to purchaſe any of 0 
the produce that appeared tolerably promiſ- TY 
ing, and making my excurſion” through the 1 
different pariſhes to obtain from the parties 14 
the | neceſſary information, I found in the 1 
fourth year many of the produce totally blind 
and the remainder nearly ſo without — # 
tion. 


Facts (it is univerſally admitted) are ſtub- 3 
born things, and to the cſtabliſhment off 
this fact I have been anxiouſly labouring | 
as to the acquiſition of individual emolu- 
ment, though I have ever conſidered, it 2 
promotion of general good, in which the com- 
munity is ſo much intereſted, that it would 
be an abſolute. want — phileathropy to con- 

ceal 
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n Whatever could in the leaſt tend to an 
dditional diſeorery upon the 1 


unis not the purport. of the preſent work 
A nor is it at all applicable to the pur- 
2 oſe) to enter into phyſical reſearches, lead- 
1 g the reader through a long chain of phi- 
"0 pſophical diſquiſition upon LEWENHOcE's 
. Þicroſcopic inveſtigation of the animalculæ 
ontained in the ſemen of animals, founding 
a ſach ' enquiry a thouſand. conjectures 
TY ſpecting this abſtruſe proceſs of nature, that 
24 "4 Pay very much perplex the mind, but can 

4 Peither tend to entertain or im prove” the > 
F ins 


r 
I $5, 0K 


5 | Of as little conſequence or advantage it 
6 x puſt certainly prove, to attempt any exact 
4 eciſion by what nice and undiſcovered ope- 

> ration in the animal ſyſtem, a horſe is ren- 

| 7 Hered firſt partial} /y, then totally blind by too 
-N Erequent or hard racing; as well as the very 
ommon occurrence of a ſtallion's becom- 

| 1 ng equally ſo by too conſtant and repeated 
4 E-vering, though the act itſelf is a ſponta- 

al peous effort of nature. 


However 
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However difficult it may be to furniſh an [ 
opinion applicable to every idea, I beliewiM 
with the ſcientific inveſtigator there need be 
little ſcruple to hazard a profeſſional deſcrip. 5 
tion, by what means. ſo ſerious a revolution 9 
in the frame is effected; for the brain being 
the very baſis of the nervous ſyſtem, and i 
the nerves the acknowledged ſeat of pain and} | 
| pleaſure, any exquiſite or preternatural ex- 
treme in either may be productive of grealf 1 
| debilitation, and the optic nerves being near - 1 
eſt, the origin, may become more fenfibil 

a affected in a paralytic or ſome other degree, 
than any ſubſeguent pair, and the ſight gr 
dually decline from a partial viſion to to- 
tal blindneſs, 1 


For the honor of human nature, I cal . 
but moſt earneſtly wiſh the applicable intro , 
duction of theſe remarks may induce the par · F 
ties intereſted in the event, to be in futur 
a little leſs ſtrenuous in their different exer- 1 
tions, whether for credit or emolument; the 
firſt never to diſtreſs one of the nobleſt ani- h 
mals on earth, by thoſe frequent and ſevele 
runnings that evidently exhauſt nature to ſuchſ 
a ſtate of mortification ; or the latter in tel 4 
truly contemptible method of letting a hor a 

cor » 


over ſuch an infinity of mares, as not un- 
"nn 1 terminates in the irretrievable loſs 
4 his eyes, but the inevitable loſs of his re- 
Þutation alſo, as © @ certain foal-getter ;" for 
A Mie great number of mares covered by him 
50 3 Lisbon produce, brings his character the fol- 
| Pe ſeaſon into diſrepute, ſhould even the 
N Nate of his bodily ſtrength, conſtitution or 
Whance, preſerve his eyes from the great pro- 
if ur of annihilation: This remark apper- 
1 Waining only, to the owners of ſtallions who 
1 tend the markets of different towns every 
1 lay in the week during the whole ſeaſon, 
8 xcluſive of the additional portion of buſi- 
3 neſs in their own neighbourhood on the Sun- 


i 5 warning. 


Of theſe there are ſo great a number, ad 
ig Wn their performance ſo general a failure, that 
5 it is abſolutely wonderful how ſo many can 
1 dupes to the cuſtomary infatuation, 
of leading a mare to any market town, to 
1 be ſerved by a horſe who is continually 
G F _ from four or five, to eight or ten 
WE mares in every twenty-four hours during the 
all ſeaſon; with the additional conſideration, that 
Wy theſe extra exertions are moſt frequently 
1 made 
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made under the coRRUPT INFLUENCE 1 
flimutants, provocatives, and cordialt adapted 
to the purpoſe, and ſuppoſed to act with thei 
- ſame excitement as cantharides upon the 
human body. Incredible as it may appear, 
(to thoſe whoſe ſituation in life has rendered 
them little ſubject to diſcoveries of this kind) 
I have been repeatedly called upon in my. 
profeſſional department, to diſpenſe large 
quantities of hie very article to many of 74 
' thoſe who travel the country with ſtallions 
of ſuch denomination ; firſt obtaining from 5 
them a communication of the uſe it was in- 
tended for before they were entruſted with 
it, upon an experimental conviction of its 
danger; having in the courſe of my private > 
medical practice known one life loſt, and 
another miraculouſly ſaved, where it had been P 
given under the denomination of love powder . 
for the unfair gratification of the worſt of 1 
2 3 


: Withour entering. again upon the act of I 

generation, the ſemen, or animalculæ con- 
tained in it as before adverted to, can any 19 
intelligent reader, to whoſe deliberate atten- 
tion theſe pages may become ſubject, be at 
all 
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1 ſurpriſed, that in ſuch a conſtrained and 
x W. ited ſtate of "NATURE, fo few of her 
[ | tempts ſhould be productive of ſucceſs ?... 

Ws Jere we might be readily induced to enter 
UE, nother large field for ſcientific diſquiſition 
t as it would evidently extend not only be- 

1 ond the preſent purpoſe, but prove ** cavzer 

be multitude,” our inferior claſs of readers 
5 1 ight occaſionally exclaim with Munco in 
e Paprock, What fignify me read, if 
'F he 20 underſta nd — 


= Avoiding, therefore, the indifference in ' 
4 eneral ſhewn to remote medical explanation, 
. | | 4 Ind dull anatomical deſcriptive, I come di- 
er to a queſtion founded in reaſon, upon 
pe merits of which the intereſted part of 
# me world will be enabled to decide, at leaſt 
| 3 far as correſponds with their own opinions 
Won the ſubject. Can it be poſſibly be- 
x jeved or expected (but by the moſt illiterate, 
bo, in fact, poſſeſs the groſs comforts of life 
1 22 and never enjoy the ſublime gratification 
f thinking, P] that horſes thus eternally jaded 
4 and harraſſed, not only with the diurnal 
outine of copulation, but the inceſſant fa- 
Wiguc of travelling perpetually, can be at all 
F equal to the Hereatean taſk aſſigned them? 
Can 


— 
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Can it be matter of ſurpriſe, that not mor, 8 


than one-third, or, upon a more favourable 


computation, one half at moſt, of the mari 


covered in this way produce a colt, and tha ” 


the half of thoſe ſo produced, never com: 4 
to a proper ſize, bone; or ſtrength ; then can 1 
there remain a doubt in the mind of any 
unprejadiced man living, but to theſe cauſe 1 


may be attributed ſome portion of that defi 
ciency ſo generally complained of, and too 


frequently attributed to the want US bone in ; 
fire or dam? , 


| Having hitherto introduced what I con- 
ceive to be the leading qualifications in horſe 


and mare, to render the buſineſs of breed · 
ing pleaſant and advantageous, we come next 


to conſider the ſeaſon moſt proper for bring- : 
ing them together; as it muſt be admitted, 1. 
an inconvenience will certainly ariſe to the 


mare by foaling too early in the ſpring , 
or to the produce by falling too late in the 
ſummer, it will undoubtedly prove more 


eligible to adhere a little to the line of me- 
diozrity, letting either extreme be carefully 


avoided. 


Never- 


+ | Nevertheleſs, it muſt be underſtood, this 
ircumſtance can by no means be altogether 


ei niverſal, as it depends in ſome meaſure upon 
a e country and ſituation; the paſturage 
ne eing of different ſtates in different counties, 


Ind dependent upon the fertility of ſoil as 

1 well as the temperature of climate, the ſea- 

Won is conſequently forwarder, at leaſt the 
Wherbage, (by a fortnight or three weeks) in 
: bne part of the kingdom than another, a 
ircumſtance that ſhould always be properly | 
1 | tended to by mw parties concerned. 


n. It will FART prove perfectly conſiſtent 
rſe Win all counties, however they may be ſituated, 
d- 


Wto have the produce and paſture appearing 
W at the ſame time as nearly as fluctuating or 


ng: ¶ unavoidable cireumſtances will allow; for 
ed when mares are permitted to take the horſe 


too ſoon in the ſeaſon, they bring forth be- 
fore there is ſufficient graſs for their ſupport, 
and being neceſſarily aſſiſted with dry food, 
che lacteals (or milk veſſels), for want of 
radual ſupply and expanſion, become con- 
tracted; the very ſharp winds early in the 
N with a reſtraint in food, ſometimes 
ſo ſtints the colt, (particularly, ſhould a 

| | | wet 
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wet unfavourable ſummer and ſevere winter 


follow) that he never reaches a proper ſize 
in growth, but diſplays the diſadvantage of 
his earlieſt ſtate when arrived at maturity. 


of the country, to obſerve mares that have 


dropped their foals early, (before there is a 
blade of graſs for their ſupport) placed in a 
rick yard, where, by inceſſantly tugging out 
a ſcanty living, it is ridiculouſly believed 
both mare and colt are indulging moſt lux- 
_ uriouſly, though the direct contrary is really 


the caſe; hay may undoubtedly (if admi- 
niſtered in due ſupplies) contribute a ſuffici- 


ency of ſupport for the mare, but is not 


calculated to yield, even in almoſt conſtant 
maſtication, any great nutritious ſaperflux 
for the ſubſiſtence and deſirable improve- 


ment of the colt. As there is a very great 
difference in the nutritive qualities of food 
ſo is there a very material difference in the 


milk it produces; indifferent or ſparing ali- 
ment will certainly produce a 'thin aqueous 


impoveriſhed milk, of quality and in quan- 


tity to ſuſtain and barely ſubſiſt nature, but 


by no means to give it ffrength, vigour, 


growth, 


It is no uncommon thing in different parts 


5:14 
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growth, or the formation of fleſh and bone 
ſo . deſirable. 


However haſtily webe part of the world 
may be inclined to decide, (as every obſerver 
has a right to indulge his on opinion) there 
can be no doubt but to the inconſiderate 
practice of inadvertently leaving mares and 
colts to ſubſiſt upon hare land, or barren 
paſtures, for the firſt ſummer, and a ſucceſſive 
ſcene of poverty in the enſuing winter, are 
we in ſome degree indebted for a proportion 
of thoſe horſes I have before deſcribed, as 
coming under no denomination, applicable 
to no particular purpoſe, never riſing to any 
conſiderable worth, and doing ſo little credit 
to the breeder, that you can never diſcover 
(if you were ſo inclined) from whence they 
came, after they are once out of his poſſeſ- 
hon, 


In this miſtaken notion and ridiculous ſyſ- 
tem of breeding, fails every penurious and 
s [zercenary breeder, who, prompted by their 
- own narrowneſs of diſpoſition, affect to be- 

lieve, there is little or no difference between 

„Ving and feeding, conſidering a run ter 
; Vor. II, = 3 the 
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the cows as good as a run with them ; that 
chaff is a much more profitable and healthy 
food than cats, and that an open farm— 
yard with a crib of barley or oat ſtraw, 
during the ſevere froſt and ſnow of a long 
dreary winter, are preferable to all other ac- 
commodations of food and ſhelter, as (to 
make uſe of their own juſtification) they are 
then in the moſt proper ſtate, «© a fate of i 
nature. Theſe are the perſuaſive motive 
aſſigned alſo by thoſe ſtrenuous advocates for 
general improvement, who barely ſubſit 
their mares during the tedious months off 
geſtation, under an idea perfectly coincident / 
with the principles juſt deſcribed, that a mare 
after having been covered, requires but . Ait 
or no keep,” as (with ſuch contemptible ſpe- ö 
culators) the act igſelf is ridiculouſly ſup-· 
poſed to make the mare fat. This is the 
invariable opinion among the leſs enlightened 
claſs of ruſtics, and though the act and its 
_ conſequence may be juſtly ſaid to make thei 
mare big, yet the original remark is certainly 
too ludicrous for ſerious conſideration. 


After the neceſſary introduction of ſuck 
obſervations as are evidently connected with, 
| 1 and 
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and branch directly from the ſubjeck, we 
return to the time beſt adapted by nature and 
the ſeaſon to the foaling of the mare. A few 
words having been already interpoſed upon 
the inconvenience of dropping her foal 700 
early, ſomething conſequently appertains to 
its falling tos late; this ſhould never happen 
when the year is too far advanced, as the 
produce then has to encounter hourly enereaſ- 
Wing difficulties, the daily declination of the 
genial ſun, the decaying ſtate of the verdure, 
the impending rains, bleak winds, long 
ights, foggy days, and the lank weak graſs, 
form ſo ſtrong a combination againſt improve- 
Wnent, (particularly if the winter ſhould prove 
an additional ſtroke of ſeverity) that the colt 
requently feels the diſadvantage and con- 


up- antly diſplays it by the deficiencies i in frame = 
* and figure as before deſcribed. ; 
ene 

1 Taking however the variation of different 


ounties into the aggregate, to fix a criterion 
f time applicable to all parts, I ſhould not he- 
itate a moment to pronounce the laſt week 
n April, and the three firſt in May, the moſt 
Wroper month in the year for mares to take 


he horſe, provided it can be by any means 
ane | E 2 : effected; 
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(that is on the zinth from the day of her ; 
having been covered; if ſhe again take thei 


reckon from the laſt time of covering, uponl 
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effected; to promote which, the following 
methods ſhould be adopted: It is generally 
perceptible when a mare is horfing, and it is 
likewiſe univerſally known ſhe will then take 
the horſe without farther trouble, mutual con- 
ſent therefore renders animadverſion unneceſ- 


ſary; but ſhould the mare upon being brought 
to the horſe, not make any /hew, on the con- 


trary give proofs of denial by repeated kick- 
ing and other violent exertions, let her (after 


| ſufficient trials) be taken away, and ſomef 


addition be made to her keep; give her a ſub- 


ſtantial feed of good oats and a pint of old 
| beans twice a day, continuing to offer her 


the horſe once in three * till a compliance 
is effected. 


After which it will be neceſſary to offer 
her the horſe at the expiration of eight days 


horſe (which is not at all uncommon) you 


a ſuppoſition no conception took place fron 
the firſt copulation, and that it is conſequenthſ 
obliterated, On the contrary, ſhould ſh 
after repeated Yer, perſevere in rejecting th 
horte 
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8 bott the firſt covering is then fappoled. to 
Ily bavye been effeQtual ; notwithſtanding which, 
the mare, ix either coſe, is to be produced and 
ke BY tried with the horſe at the end of a ſecond 
"2" e194: days, when circumſtances muſt be re- 
el gulated as at the end of the firſt, entirely a 
ht her compliance or rejection. 

on- 

K- Sentiments kave varied exceedingly, upon 
fer the little probability of a mares conceiving 
hos: when the act of copulation has been forcibly 
ub- 


committed, without the leaſt external diſplay 
Jof defire, and in oppoſition. to the moſt vio- 
lent exertions of the mare, However my 
opinion might have originally fluctuated with 
the various repreſentations of others upon this 
ſubject, I availed myſelf of an early oppor- 


tunity to aſcertain the fact, and remove any 
day doubts that may have ariſen within my own 
hel mind, although the recital will not perhaps 
the render a repetition of the trial equally ſucceſs- 
YOUR ful in the opinion of others; yet I have been 
PO fince repeatedly informed, the experiment is 


rom 
ntly 
ſhe 
r th 
orſe 


very frequently made, and not without its 
ſhare of ſucceſs, 


In the year 1773, (refding then at Hor- 
E 3 ſel, 
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. near Chobham, in Surrey,) I intended g 
covering two mares by Woodcock, half bro- 

ther to Eclipſe, that then remained at Eg- 

ham, for the ſeaſon ; one of the mares took 

the horſe without reluctance, the other re- 
jected him with the greateſt violence; at the 

expiration of time before- mentioned, they 
were again offered the horſe and both refu- 
ſed.” On the ninth day, I made the fame 
journey with the fame ſucceſs, and then con- 

cluded the mare that had been covered to be 

perfectly ſafe ; determined, however, to make 
no more journies of uncertainty upon the bu- 

ſineſs, I aſked TowNsEND, the owner of i 

the horſe, if he had any objection to let 

the horſe cover the mare compulſively, upon 

condition ſhe was ſo completely trammeled as 

not to injure the horſe ? This being readily 

agreed to on his part, and the mare ftrongly | 

 hebbled, the horſe was brought out, and be- 
ing luckily very freſh, full of vigour, and ea- iſ 
ger as the was reluctant, the /eap was ob- 
tained with much leſs difficulty than could 

be poſſibly expected: At the end of the 
eight days I again attended with the 'mare, 

and found ſhe rejected the horſe with more 
inyeteracy than in ey of my former journies. 
I now 
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I now made up my mind to take no more 
trouble in the buſineſs, but leave the reſt to 
chance; in a very few months ſhe was viſi- 
bly in foal, and produced me an exceeding. 
handſome colt that I diſpoſed of at a high price 


to a gentleman i in Norfolk, when riſing twa 
years old. 


This circumſtance I have related, to eſta- 
bliſh by proof the conſiſtency of adopting 
the alternative, when the ſeaſon is ſo far 
advanced as to hazard the loſs of the year by 
longer delay; for my own part, (and it is 
clear I ſpeak experimentally) I ſhould never 
heſitate to cover a mare in this way, if ſhe 
continued to refuſe the horſe till the laſt 
week in May, or the firſt week in Tune, 
much rather chuſing to rav;ſþ the maſk. of 


_ delicacy from her diſpoſition, than loſe her 


contribution to the ſtock for that year, or 


have a colt fall fix weeks or two months too 


late in the ſeaſon. 


It will WIEN perfectly applicable here, to 
introduce a few words reſpecting the exact pe- 
riod of geſtation in mares, upon which I never 
member to have heard or read, any thing 

E S - dicta- 
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ſertion of their going eleven months (or the 


believe has never been critically explained, (at 
eleven calendar months make within two 
there but few inſtances, in which the know- 


ledge of ſuch nice diſtinction can be pro- 


noticed by ſucceſſive naturaliſts, as circum- 


pen, where ſuch preciſion would effectually 


friend 3 in Windſor Great Park, for the purpoſe 
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dictatorially deciſive more than the general aſ- 


common witticiſm, that * a hare and a mare 
go a twelvemonth”) : But whether it is un- 
derſtood eleven lunar or calendar months, I 3 


leaſt generally known) and this is in fact the 3 
more extraordinary when we recolle& that 


days of twelve of the other ; nor indeed are 


ductive of much utility, yet it creates ſome 
ſurpriie that it has not been particularly 


ſtances have ariſen and may ſometimes hap- 


"4 a doubt or . a fact, 


A want of early attention to a W of 
this minutiæ Was attended with a trifling loſs 
to me ſome years ſince in my firſt breeding 
embarkation, when in poſſeſſion of much leſs 
abſervation aud experience; for having ob- 
tained the loan of a ſtrong boney mare from a 


of brecging, I had her covered by a large 
| pom 
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powerful horſe then in the neighbourhood, and 
booked the leap according to cuſtom; but 


having made no calculation of the calendar 
- WH months, I kept her eleven lunar months and a 
[| fortnight (by the almanack) and not perceiving 
at her to ſpring in the udder, nor grow larger in 
e che carcaſe, I returned her (after taking the 
at opinion of almoſt every farmer and breeder 
'0 Bf in the country) upon a univerſal deciſion, 
re that “ ſhe had no foal within her.” The 
- WH ultimate event proved for once the error of 
0- WW general judgment, for the owner (Mr. John- 
ne Ml fon, then one of the keepers of the Great 
1y Fark) taking a morning's walk among his 
ns WW fiock, found her with a fine colt foal at her 
P- I foot in about ten days after her return, which 
ly proved a valuable horſe to him at five years 


old, that I had loſt entirely by my inadver- 
ey and IC 


The mare having taken the horſe bot 
once, and that under my own eye (a truſt I 
never delegated to another) added to the ſtrict- 
eſt attention in point of time, formed a com- 
bination to give proof, that a mare carries 
her young twelve lunar or eleven calendar 

months, ö 
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months, (which accurately taken are juſt the 
ſame) or that the exact given time varies in 


different ſubjects, and is ſo regulated by age 
or conſtitution, that there has yet been no cri- 


terion fixed for a nice diſtinction. The mat- 
ter, however, if at all entitled to conſidera- 
tion, may be moſt eaſily reduced to a cer. 
tainty, by any gentleman having a variety of 


| brood mares in his poſſeſſion, who will zoe 
| thoſe that have taken the horſe but once in 
the ſeaſon, and take the trouble to book the 
day of their bringing forth; when by com- 


paring He whole, the exact time of geſtation 


will be nearly demonſtrated, where no ſe- 


cond covering has intervened to render the 
deciſion imperted. 


The treatment of mares je being co- 
vered is regulated entirely by the claſs to 
which they belong; for having twice refuſed 


the horſe at the periods of time before ſtated, 


they are then ſaid to be /inted, and conclud- i 
ed in foal, But this is by no means always the 5 
caſe, for it frequently happens that ſuch mares if 
produce no foals, although appearances are ſo i 
much in their favour. Thorough bred mares 
(that is, mares whoſe blood is entirely un- 

tainted 
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tainted with any inferior croſs, and kept as 

brood - mares for the turf only) ace thrown 

out to graſs for the ſummer ſeaſon without 
farther conſideration only taking particular 

care that no geldings (or yearling colts) are 
ſuffered to accompany them in or near the 
ſame paſture, for ſome few weeks after con- 

ception. 


Mare Fe an inferior e in gene- 
ral uſe for the ſaddle, or thoſe for agricul- 
ture, may be continued in their common em- 


on ployment with moderation, they ſeldom ſuf= 
e- fer abortion but by great and improper exer- 
he tions; they are therefore very frequently uſed 


till within a few weeks of dropping their 
burthen without the leaſt fear of inconveni- 


co- Nence. This is a fact fo univerſally eſtabliſhed, 
to MW that inſtances have repeatedly happened of 
ſed mares obtaining Aiolen leaps when out at paſ- 
ted, ture, without the knowledge and very much 
ud-againſt the inclination of the owners; this 
the circumſtance, from various motives, has been 
ares ¶ conſidered ſo prejudicial, (where breeding has 
e ſo not been intended) that different and powerful 
ares methods have been adopted, as the adminiſtra- 
un- tion of favine 1 in large quantities, violent ex- 
inted 
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ertions in drawing, or long and very ſpeedy 


. journies taken to promote abortion, and thoſe 


without the leaſt effect z to corroborate which, 


the introduction of one only becomes at all 


neceſſary, as it is too well authenticated to 


5 admit a doubt of its certainty. 


Some few years ſince Sürrnon, a well 
known running horſe of the Duke of Cum- 


berland's, having leaped the paddock paling of 


an immenſe height in Windſor Park, covered 
a hunting mare of Mr. Jephs's (then reſident 
at Sandpit Gate) in the ſight of many labour- 
ers, who reported the occurrence. As hunt- 
ing ſeaſon approached ſhe was perceptibly in 
foal ; this was what he by no means wiſhed, 
and was ſo much hurt at the awkwardneſs 
of the circumſtance, that he continued to 
hunt her inceſſantly, covering the fronge/t 
leaps and taking the W ground to obtain 
abortion, 


The event however ſufficiently proved the 
folly (not to add cruelty or preſumption) of 
oppoſing nature in her niceſt operations; for 
all the ſeverity ſo inconſiderately put in prac- 
tice, never in the leaſt hurt the mare, or de- 

bilitated 
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bilitated the fœtus: at her proper time ſhe 

produced a foal, that (to render the circum- 
ſtance more remarkable) at five years old 
won the fifty pound plate annually given for. | 


the keepers and yeoman prickers to be run 
for over Aſcot. | 


This inne ſtamina or hardineſs of con- 
ſtitution ſo worthy recital in this inſtance, is 


not (let it be underſtood) ſo entirely general 
| as to be applicable to all the claſs without 


exception; it therefore becomes perfectly in 
point to introduce a caſe in direct contraſt, 
that may be likewiſe productive of utility, 


in preventing too great exertions with mares 


in ſuch ſtate, under a firm opinion that the 


loſs is leſs likely to happen than it 8 is 


and actually 18 


wet about g years ſince purchaſed 


of the breeder at Horton in Buckinghamphare, 


a four year old mare got by Bell's Denmark, 
I obſerved to him (during the negociation for 


purchaſe) that from the depth of her carcaſe TT 


and hollowneſs of the flank, ſhe was certainly 
early in foal; on the contrary, he aſſured 
me, politively, no horſe had ever been near 

her, 
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her, and that it was merely the effe& of lay- 
Ing at graſs. This mare, though ſo young, 
| was a very excellent trotter ; and having ſoon 
after occaſion to take a profeſſional journey 
with ſome expedition, (the road being exceed- 
ingly good) I made obſervation by my watch 
that ſhe trotted the ſeven miles in five and 
thirty minutes without the leaſt /eeming in- 
convenience; but on the morning following 
J found the had fpped a colt foal very per- 
fect of about three months conception, though 
no extraordinary exertions were uſed on the 
occaſion, | 


The recital of caſes ſo exadtly 3 in point lay | 
claim to the attention of breeders in general, 
as they undoubtedly conſtitute a bafis in ex- 
perience, upon which the judgment may be 
diſcretionally formed at what time it will be 
proper to diſcontinue the working of ſuch 
mares, when it is clearly aſcertained how 
light a portion of labour may endanger the 
dam, and prove deſtructive to the progeny. 


The neceſſary qualifications for pro-crea- 
tion in both fire and dam having been fully in- 


veſtigated, and the blemiſhes, defects, and local 
unde, that tend to forbid the attempt 
fairly 
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W fairly explained, we come now to the eriſis 

of delivery, or the mares bringing forth; an 
event ſo wonderfully accompliſhed by the al- 
moſt unerring efforts of NATURE, that upon 
the faireſt calculation, not one mare in a 

hundred ſuffers in any reſpect (more than the 

temporary diſquietude) from an exertion of 

ſo much magnitude, although in the mo= 
ments of reflection it abſolutely becomes a 
matter of admiration how the ſhock is ſuſ- 

tained, without a much greater frequency of 
the danger that fo ſeldom enſues. 


Notwithſtanding this orovidentfal interpo=- 
ſition for the ſafety of animals ſo little ena- 
bled to relieve themſelves, it is worthy re- 
mark, that where difficulty and danger once 
occur, the caſe becoming preternatural, it 
generally terminates in the death of one or 
the other, and not uncommonly in the de- 
ſtruction of both; this may probably pro- 
ceed from the conſtruction of parts not being 
generally underſtood, and the little chance 
of afliſting nature with the ſame eaſe and 
accuracy as ſome other parts of the creation. 


A loſs of this deſcription, after a year or 
more 
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more of tedious hope and expectation, con- 


ſequently produces temporary gloom and ſe- 
rious diſappointment ; in ſome inſtances the 
dam becomes the victim, in others the foal ; 
to the latter there is no palliative, to the 


former but one alternative: It is a cuſtom al- 


moſt univerſal upon the death of the mare 
(ſoon after relief from her burthen) to deſpair 


of ſucceſs in raiſing the foal by art, and it is 
frequently pole of without delay, that a 


circumſtance ſo unlucky may be the ſooner 
eraſed from memory and buried in oblivion. ; 


This haſty deciſion is by no means to be 


commended, although it is almoſt generally 


known the power of inſtin& is ſo very pre- 
dominant in this ſpecies, that it muſt be a 


fact exceedingly rare, to find a mare that will, 


by whatever ſtratagem you can put in force, 


cheriſh any other foal than her own; this 
moſt undoubtedly ariſes from their ſeldom or 
ever producing a plurality of young at one 
time; a circumſtance by no means uncom- 
mon with almoſt every other animal in the 
creation, who are the more .cafily impoſed 
upon to nouriſh and n a ſpurious off- 
ſpring. 

The 
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The general deſpondency before- mentioned 
reſpecting the ſurvivor, is not to be juſtified 
where the foal is of value adequate to the 
trouble; nor indeed to be. neglected upon 
the ſcore of Humanity, when unt emitting in- 
duſtry and perſeverance can ſo reudily furniſh 
an artificial ſubſtitute for mate;nal care and 
nutrition. It may be naturally concluded 
[ allude to the great probability (and in ſome 
aſes certainty) of bringing. the foal up by 
and; a remarkable inſtance of which be- 
omes immediately applicable, in the perfect 
ecollection of a horſe bred by his late Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, that at 
his death became the property of the cele- 
brated Captain O'Kelly, and in the ſucceſſive 
poſſeſſion of both, for a ſeries of years, won 
ore give and take plates than any other 
orſe in the kingdom. 


The fact was exactly thus: The colt being 
be firſt foal of a young mare that had been 
aken into the brood ſtud without training, upon 
he produce of Which his Royal Highneſs had 
ormed great expectations, it proved matter 
ff much ſurpriſe anddifappointment (being to- 
Wally repugnant to the reciprecal affection in 
Vol. II. F nature) 
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nature) that ſo ſoon as the colt had fallen, 
the mare abſolutely 7aok fright at her own 
offspring, and never could be ance brought to 
the leaſt aſſociation with it whatever, Every 
ſtratagem that could be deviſed was. put into] 
practice under the immediate inſpection of 
his Royal Highneſs, to effect a natural union 
between the dam and her foal, but without 
the leaſt probability of ſucceſs ; thoſe fruitleſs} 
efforts were therefore relinquiſhed, and alter- 
nate attempts made to render the abandoned 
orphan a fon of adoption, with different 
mares in rotation, but with no proſpe& eyen of 
hope, Inthis dilemma the Duke, whoſe hu- 
manity in matters of much greater importance 
will ſtand recorded to the end of time, fully in- 
tent upon preſerving the colt if poſſible, (with 
a declared pre-ſentiment of his future emi. 
nence) determined upon his being broughiſf 
up by hand if poſſible, without a relative con- 
fideration to trouble or expence, and iſſued hi 
orders accordingly. The event juſtified the 
endeavour, and. the ſucceſs.of the undertak- 
ing was tranſmitted to. poſterity by the 
Royal Sponſor, with the name of the horſe; 
for under the appellation of Mit xsoe, hilf 
very capital performances may be. found inf 
the 
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the “ Racing Calendar, fo long as it (hall 
retain a place in the ſporting libraries, 


Circumſtances of this kind happen, hows 
ever, ſo very rarely, that inſtructions reſpect- 
ing caſualities remote and unlikely, might 
be deemed ſuperfluous, did not a vindication 
immediately ariſe from the exulting conſo- 
lation, of knowing by what means to en- 
counter ſuch difficulties whenever they 
occur. . 


"Retaratig therefore to the act of foaling, 
which; as before obſerved, generally happens 
without the leaſt danger or difficulty, and 
nine times out of ten in the night, it be- 
| comes the buſineſs of the owner or ſuper- 
intendant to diſpoſe the mare in ſuch place 
of ſafety, that miſchief is at leaſt not likely 
to enſue ; and this caution may prove the 
more acceptable, when it is recollected 
he | by every breeder, ſportſman, or reſident 
in the country, how very common it is 
in the ſeaſon to hear of foals being o- 
thered in a ditch, or drowned in a rivulet, 
"to the poſibility of which, the attention of 
ing the inadvertent owner had never been e- 
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ven for a moment directed. It is likewiſe 


by no means inapplicable to obſerve, that 


for ſome days previous to the expected foal- 
ing of the mare, ſhe ſhould be kept in] 


rather a ſparing than plentiful ſituation ; 


to prevent a too great repletion of the inteſ- 
tines and conſequent compreſſion upon the 
uterus, producing extreme pain, difficulty 


and delay in the delivery, which W 


- otherwiſe never occur. 


The mare having (as is generally the caſe) 
been freed from her burthen without 1 in- 


convenience, and no cireumſtance ariſing to] 
forbid it, let her be immediately removed to 
0 healthy and luxuriant paſture, calculated 
to furniſh not only a ſufficiency of ſupport 


for her own frame, but affording a ſuperflux 
for the ſubſtantial and nutritious ſupport of 
per young. In this a proper diſcrimina- 


tion is abſolutely neceſſary; lank, ſwampy, 
| ſour graſs will certainly expand the frame, 
ſubſiſt the dam, and contfibute a flow off 
milk for the foal; but not of that rich 
| and luxurious quality that is derived from 
ſeeding upon the ſucculent herbage of mai - 


den meadow, or upland graſs in high per- 
fection; 
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fection; both which contribute ſo very 


much to the daily growth and improve- 


ment of the colt, that it is a matter of the 


utmoſt conſequence to the breeder, whoſe 
principal object ſhould be to attain every 
poſſible advantage in Height, bone, and con- 


WH icon, previous to the commencement of 


ſevere weather, during which growth is in 
general ſuſpended, unleſs liberally promo- 


ted by the ſalutary interpoſition of good 
food, and proper ſhelter to. encounter the 


inclemency of the ſeaſon. 4 


This is the firſt & fiep to be taken where 
no diſagreeable traits intervene to require a 
different mode of treatment; but ſhould the 
mare (by foaling before her time, or in ſe- 


JNvere ſharp winds, a cold wet night, long and 


painful delivery, or other circumſtances too 

abſtruſe to be diſcovered) viſibly labour un- 
der fixed dejection, bodily languor, boſs of ap- 
petite, laving down as if painfully weary, 


Jand totally inattentive to the infantile fond- 


neſs of her foal ; it may be juſtly preſumed, 
nature has ſuſtained a ſevere ſhock from 


ſome one of the cauſes juſt recited, that 


cannot be too ſoon attended to and coun- 
1 teracted 


e ſhould be expeditiouſly ſupplied with 


ſach articles as invigorate the ſyſtem, en- 
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teracted, for the prevention of more dif- 
treſſing conſequences, 


Fate is in general rapidly deciſive in caſes 


of this complexion, therefore delay (under 


any pretence whatever) may prove not ohly 
dangerous but deſtructive; the mars upon 
ſuch diſcovery ſhould be immediately re- 
moved, with her foal, to a ſtill and com- 
fortable ſituation, as a large open ſtable, 
cloſe cow-houſe, or bay of a barn, where 


creaſe the circulation, and recruit exhauſted 
nature About a gallon of water made warm 
and impregnated with a portion of bran 
or oatmeal, may be directly given. to allay 


the thirſt which pain, fatigue, or diſquiet- 


ude never fails to excite, as well as to form 
a kind of ſubſtitute during the preparation 
7; a plentiful maſh of malt, oats, and bran, 
ecual parts, into which ſhould be ſtirred 
fx ounces of honey; this being given to 
the mare, of conſiſtent warmth, will not 
only gently ſtimulate the debilitated powers 
and gradually aſſiſt the ſtrength, but pro- 
mote an early. flow of milk (for the grati- 

fication 


as 
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cation of the expectant foal) which is 
always in ſome degree obſtructed, if not to- 


tally ſuppreſſed, by the leaſt IT 
, Jof the dam, 


The maſh may be repeated twice every 
day, with plenty of the beſt hay, and oc- 
caſional ſupplies of the water before- men- 
tioned, till her recovery is ſufficiently eſta- 

bliſhed, and the weather proportionably 
calm for her enlargement, in the way a- 
bove deſcribed, had no difficulty intervened. 
Should the ſame laſſitude and dejection con- 
tinue more than four and twenty hours 
after theſe methods have been adopted, 
bring into immediate uſe a dozen of the 
cordial pectoral balls from The Gentle- 
man's Stable Directory, Vol. I.“ and let one 
be given every night and morning in its 
prepared ſtate, or diſſolved in half a pint of 
gruel, and adminiſtered as a drink, or in- 
corporated with each maſh at the ſtated 
periods till the whole are taken; continu- 
ing the aids of maſhes, warm water, nurſ- 
ing, and cloathing, (if ſymptoms of great 
cold 845 till every appearance of com- 
F * plaint 


plaint is 3 ad. nature perfectly re. 
ſtored. es 


Same mares, whether from a rigidity. of 
the veſſels in not having their firſt foals till 
an advanced age, flight colds that obſtruct 
the ſecretions, or whatever cauſe , unaſ, | 
ſigned, are very deficient in a neceſſary 
flow of milk, by which means the foal is 
deprived of perhaps half the ſuſtenance re- 
quiſite for his ſupport and expected im- 
provement: This is a matter well worthy 
minute inſpection for the firſt three or four 
days after foaling, by which time the food 
ſhould be perfectly aſſimilated, the lacteals 
expanded, and an ample ſecretion furniſhed 
for the full: feed of the foal. This not 
being the caſe, ſuch deficiency ſhould be 
very early diſcoveed, and as eagerly aſſiſted 
when known, 


The richeſt and moſt luxuriant paſlurs 
that can be obtained, with good faft 
water at will, is the firſt and beſt natu- 
ral ſtep to remove ſuch obſtruction in its 
infancy ; Hat, upon obſervation, not ſuc- 
ceeding in the delired degree, and the 
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vol becoming perceptibly flinted (which 


may be plainly perceived not only by his 
external appearance, but inceſſant attempts 
to obtain ſupplies without ſucceis) artificial 
means muſt be adopted to ſolicit a due diſ- 
charge of this very neceſſary fluid, without 
which every expeQation of the foal's growth 
and | un improvement muſt be rendered 
abortive, : 2 | 


This 405 can only be accompliſhed by 
enlarging the mode and encreaſing the means 
of conveying a larger portion of more nutri- 


nous aliment into the ſyſtem; from the ge- 


neral diffuſion of which, the lymphatics and 


lacteals become proportionally diſtended and 


are conſequently enabled to ſecrete and diſ- 
charge, a much greater quantity than nature 
in her more reluctant ſtate ſeems inclined ta 
beſtow, 


This ſyſtematic proceſs of nature may, to 
the leſs enlightened reader, ſeem matter of 
ſo much ambiguity, that ſomewhat more in 
explanation may be probably required ; but 
as abſtruſe reaſoning and phyſical definition 
(it has been before ſaid) is not the purpoſe 
ly of 
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of the preſent publication, every irrelative 
matter will be carefully avoided that can 
tend to per plex the mind or embarraſs the 


judgment, It would therefore be deviating 
widely from the plan originally formed for 
the accommodation of general comprehen- 
fion, were we (by unneceſſary introduction) 


to enter into the very extenſive field of ana- 


tomical ſtructure and animal mechaniſm, 


demonſtrating phyſically by what admirable 


Means the excrementitious part of aliment is 


rejected from the ſtomach and conveyed 


through the inteſtinal canal, when diveſted 
of its more ſubtle and nutritious properties; 
which being totally abſorbed by an infinity 


bf veſſels in the very work of digeſtion, is 
earried into the circulation, and there conſti- 
| tutes; by its different ſecretions; the ſource of 


life and ſupport; from which ſyſtematic 
transformation is derived that formation of 
blood, that gradual enlargement of fleſh and 
bone, only to be explained by much literary 


information on one fide, and underſtood by 


no ſmall portion of medics] knowledge on 


| the other. 


It will 7 candy ſuffice to fay, that 
re 
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the reader, whoſe mind is more enlarged, 


whoſe views are more extenſive, and who 


judgment upon the quality of aliment, the 
proceſs of digeſtion, or the effect of nutrition, 


thoſe ſubjects, muſt derive more ſubſtantial 
aſſiſtance from the variety of excellent pro- 
feſſional publications more particularly a- 


3 

e dapted to ſych inveſtigation and enquiry ; 
sas the majority of thoſe who do me the ho- 
4 nour of occaſional inſpection, will certainly 
expect, under the head we now write upon, 


to find much more matter of amuſement 


3 
ty and rural inſtruction than ſcientific as pag 
is lation. 


Declining therefore a matter of ſo much 
extent, and ſo little applicable to the preſent 
purpoſe, we naturally revert to the ſtate of 
the mare and the means of enlarging the 
powers ; from which alone, the foal is to 
receive not only a ſufficiency of nutriment 
for bare ſubſiſtence, but an abſolute abun- 


vantages we have ſo particularly explained. 
| The deficiency before-mentioned having been 


the attentively 


cannot reconcile his opinion or found his 


by what has been conciſely introduced upon 


—— 


dance or ſuperflux for the promotion of ad- 
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attentively aſcertained, and excellent paſ- 
ture with good water not being found to 
increaſe the flow of milk ſo much as is 
evidently required, an addition of more ſub- 
ſtantial and nutritive food muſt be aſſociated 
with what has been always conſidered the 
firſt and moſt natural aliment for equeſtrian 
improvement. 

All rules, however eſtabliſhed, are perpe- 
tually liable to ſome exception, and nature is 
not uncommonly aſſiſted (or counteracted) 
by ways and means the. very leaſt expected; 
for every conſtitution will not be acted upon 
in the ſame manner either i in the human or 
brute creation. In fact, daily experience 
with the human ſpecies affords ample proof, 
that the ſame articles in phyſic or food ſhall 
act in a direct contrary way, and produce 
a very different effect upon one habit to 
What it ſhall in another: A circumſtance ſo 
generally known and admitted, would fur- 
niſh ſufficient latitude for conjecture re- 
ſpecting the animal we now treat of, was 
: proof really wanting to eſtabliſh ſuch 
opinion, which is by no means the caſe, 
as numerous inſtances might be quoted to 
; | corrobo: rate 
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corroborate a variety of ſimilar contraſts, 
were they at all neceſſary, to confirm a be- 


lief of what in reality there cannot be the 
leaſt doubt of. 


8 therefore of ſuch facts, it is 
but a natural inference to conclude, the 
beſt, or indeed paſture of any kind may not 


be ſo equally conducive to the improvement 


tC 


and condition of all immediately after foat- 
ng, but that it may act as a powerful re- 


ſtorative upon one, while it relaxes and 1 


bilitates the ſyſtem of another; particularly 


| where, from a vitiated or diſcaſed ſtate of the 


ſtomach and inteſtines, it paſſes ſo rapidly 
and indigeſted through the body, as to de- 

poſit but little of either eſſence or ſubſtance 
for the ſubſiſtence of the frame or Tupport 


of the foal, 


This is undoubtedly. one of the predomi- 
nant cauſes of the defect, and ſhould be 
cuunteracted by ſuch means as are calculated 
to ſtrengthen the digeſtive powers, animate. 
the circulation, and diffuſe a plentiful ſup- 
ply of chyle to preſerve the neceſſary ſecre- 5 
tions, without which a healthy and im- 


proving 
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proving ſtate is not to be expected. T9 
effect this, give a warm math every morn- 
ing compoſed of brown malt three quarts, 
and one of cracked oatmeal, (commonly 
called grits) let the water be poured on boil- 
ing hot, and repeatedly ſtirred up till of a 
proper warmth, when it may be given iti 
either field or ſtable, unleſs any ſeverity of 
weather ſhould render the latter moſt eligi- 
ble. In the evening of each day, give half 


a gallon of good ſound mealy oats, with the 


addition of a pint of old' beans, either whole 
or ſplit, as will be moſt readily taken by 
the fubject for whom they are intended; 
theſe feeds, excluſive of their great nutritive 
property, will powerfully aſſiſt in retaining 
the aliment in the ſtomach by their reſtrin- 
gent quality, thereby contributing largely 
to the ee purport of the whole. 


This plan ſhould be perſevered i in for fix 
days without intermiffion, when an increaſed 
ſupply of milk from the mare may be ear- 
neſtly expected; but ſhould that improve- 
ment not become perceptible, ſhe may be rea- 
ſonably deemed à very poor nurſe, and no other 
extraordinary means be attempted to aſſiſt 

the 
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the imperfection; but care muſt be taken to 
wean the foal very early in the enſuing win- 
ter, (as will be hereafter explained) upon 3 


well juſtified preſumption, that at the autum- 
. WH nal declination of graſs, her ſlender portion 


of ſupport for the foal will diſappear alſo. 


How: far it may be confiſtent, at leaſt 
prudent, to breed a ſecond time from mares 
whoſe powers are evidently deficient in fur- 
niſhing ſuch portion of milk as is abſo- 


le lutely neceſſary to ſtamp the attempt with 
y WW ſucceſs, muſt be left entirely to the 
|; WY decifion of the parties intereſted in the e- 


ye vent; ſome of whom I have before obſerv- 
gad, are, from different motives, too much 
1— attached to undeſerving favourites ever to 


ſuffer their opinions to be warped by any 
conſideration or remonſtrance whatever. For 
my own part, I fee] juſtified by perſonal 
experience and attentive obſervation, in a- 
gain making public declaration, that jn fo 
ſerious and expenſive a buſineſs as breed- 
ing for cither the turf, field, road, or draft, 
no blind prejudice or infatuating prepoſleſ- 
fion ſhould influence me to perſevere in 
the ae wich pal pable points, defects, 
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or difqualifications againſt me in either horſe 


or mare; and I have not the leaſt ſhadow i 
of doubt remaining, but thoſe who confi- 


dently make the experiment will have ſuf- 
ficient - reaſon to repent the hazard of the 


undertakin g. 


Returning 1 now to the ſucceſsful foaling 
of the brood mare, properly adapted to a con- 


tinuation of breeding, we revert to the ac- 
cuſtomed method of ſoon taking her again to 
horſe; upon which a varicty of opinions have 
been tranſmitted from ſire to ſon, and re- 


echoed from one generation to another. It 
has been the invariable practice with ſome, 
to offer the mare a horſe on the fourth 
day after foaling, to infure „ the greater 
chance of immediate conception; with o- 


thers, to promote an increaſed flow of 


milk, and an eſtabliſhed opinion, « that 
the horſe will be more readily taken af 
that time than any future part of the ſea- 
Theſe are opinions in themſelves ſo per- 
fectly inoffenſive, and of fo little conſe- 


quence, that they require not the leaſt ani- 


mad ver hon ; p 
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madverſion; on the contrary, are left open 
to the judgment of every reader, upon the 
conſiſtency of which, he may determine as 


moſt. coincident with his own wiſh, or 


the practice of the place he lives in. As 
it is my invariable plan not to enlarge upon 


W points that are unheceſfary, or ſtart obſta- 


Ieles and condemn cuſtoms that can be at- 


tended with no palpable prejudice, I ſhall 


Wonly introduce ſuch ſlight remarks as occur, 
without obtruding any thing dictatorially 


deciſive to effect or diſcourage the local 
uſtoms of others. 


To prevent, however, ſuch inconvenience 
3s may probably ariſe from too haſty a de- 
ermination, let it be taken into conſider- 
tion, that by having the mare covered ſo 
ery ſoon after foaling, you bring her (ſhould 
uch covering be productive) full three 
veeks or a month ſooner the next ſea- 
on than the year preceding; and ſhould 
hat have been only in proper ſeaſon, (viz. 
he latter end of April or beginning 
f May) you encounter the probability of 

uch inconvenience; for this calculation 

:maining unattended to, your produce may 
Il carly in the month of March, not only 

Vol. II. G under N 
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under the diſadvantage of bleak winds 4 
frigid ſhowers, but before there is a ſingle 
blade of exuberant paſture to ſubſiſt the 
dam, or encourage the growth of twelve 
months tedious Os. „ 


From what has been bo lately 154 re- 
| peatedly urged reſpecting the properties of 
different kinds of aliment, and its effect up 
on the animal ſyſtem, little more can be re. 
quired to prove, that whenever a neceſſiij 
abſolutely exiſts for ſubſiſting the mare en 
tirely upon dry food, the ſecretion of milk 
muſt be inevitably reduced, and the im 
provement of the foal proportionally ob 
ſtructed. Taking this then as a matter u 
niverſally admitted, and, in fact, what n 
man living will attempt to diſprove, v 
may naturally conclude no rational inveſti 
gator of truth and conſiſtency will eve 
deviate ſo much from the line of his ow 
intereſt, as to promote the propagation 
what muſt, at the time of its birth, be 
a great degree deprived of its moſt natun 
means of exiſtence; a deficiency not in hi 
power to ſupply by any adequato ſubſtitu 
Whatever. 


Reli 


Relinquiſhing therefore ſo extravagant an 
idea, we proceed to the time moſt natural 
for bringing the mare to the horſe after her 
foaling, if ſhe is intended to continue her 


d 


ged aceordingly. The time moſt applica- 
ble in one reſpect, may not prove always 
the moſt convenient in another, as it ſhould 
be regulated, if poſſible, to avoid the be- 
fore mentioned extremes of the foals falling 
too early or late in the ſeaſon. Moſt mares 
will take the horſe on cither the nmth, 
ifteenth, twenty-firſt, or twenty-ſeventh day 
after foaling; of theſe, neitleer will occaſion 
any great variation in the time of her foal- 
ing the next ſeaſon, though I ſhould ad- 
here to either of the tro laſt, unleſs the 
„mare had foaled late in the year, when the 
firſt or fecond ſhould eertainly be preferred. 
After which covering, or refuſal of the 
orſe, ſhe ſhould continue to be tried at 


n he ſtated periods ſo particularly ſpecified in 
ihe earlier part of the work; always con- 
tu luding the mare to be ſtinted, and in a 


tate of conception, when ſhe has repeat- 
ity declined the horſe in the manner there 
lefcribed, 

G 2 Before 


ſervices as a brood mare, and to be mana- 
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Before we take leave of this part of our 
ſubject, it comes directly in point to offer 
a few words upon the almoſt univerſal 
practice of continuing to breed year after 
year, from the fame mare, till nature over- 
driven thwarts the attempt by the occaſi- 
onal introduction of a barren year, in dire 
oppoſition to the intent of the breeder, de- | 
monſtrating upon compulſion the neceſſity offi 
what he did not intend to comprehend by f 
choice. 0 | 


The very means 1s by which the embryo i 5 
generated, and the nutriment required, noi 
only to ſupport its growth during the 
months of geſtation, but the ſubſequeny 
term of its ſuction, evidently point out the 
_ conſiſtency of ſome portion of reſt or re- 
ſpite for the dam, to acquire additiond 
ſtrength, after the inceſſant labour of con- 
tinually collecting a double portion of food 
to ſubſiſt herſelf and 9 her off. 
| teins: 


The faſhionable and 8 clas 0 
attachment to intereſt and ſe]lf-preſervation 
will render deaf to this remonſtrance num- 
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f vers, who, unwilling to © loſe the year,” 
er and incapable. of imbibing inſtruction from 
a WM the niceſt laws of nature, will be regulated 
er implicitly by the dictates of their own 
r. mercenary ſenſations; | affecting to believe, 
i. that the mare producing a foal every year, 
wil continue her ſtock equally | ſtrong, 


healthy, and valuable, with thoſe that are 
offfavoured with occaſional and neceſſary in- 
byſWtcrmiffions. This is not the fact, attentive 


obſervation, accurate eſtimate, and impartial 
deciſion, will clearly prove ſuch ſucceſſion 
Wo degenerate in bone, fize, ſtrength, and 
value, when produced from the fame mare 
or a ſeries of years without the leaſt 
eſſation; while, on the contrary, 4 Angle 
year's fallow. in every three or four, will, 
pon compariſon critically made, prove in 
the aggregate e in favour of the 


Pony. 


Having gone regularly through every 
branch of information at all , appertaining 
o the propagation and - preſervation of 
ſtock, we naw come to the time and man- 
Wer of Weaning 3 A matter that muſt ever be 
regulated much more by the circumſtances 
8 3 | | of 
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of the caſe than the ſtate of the ſeaſon, 
depending in a great degree upon the con- 
ditions we proceed to explain. Conſidera- 
tions upon this ſubject are ſo unavoidably 
complex, and depend ſo much upon con- 
tingencies, that a nicety of diſcriminatioq 


is upon all occaſions neceſſary how to pro- 
cCeed in the buſineſs before us. 


The different of a mares foaling early ar 
late in the ſeaſon; her remaining fallow, 
or having taken the horſe and renewed hell 
conception; the forward growth and rapil 
improvement, or puny and backward ſtat 


of the foal, are all conditional matters upon 
which variations are to be formed. . Fe 
inſtance, where the mare has dropped he 
foat early in the ſeaſon, has again taken th 
| horſe, and the foal at her foot has im: 
proved properly, and acquired the defire 
ſtrength and ſize previous to the commence: 
ment of ſevere weather ; ſuch foal ſhoul 
be taken from the dam ſo ſoon as the de 
gay of paſture perceptibly occaſions a reduc: 
tion in the ſupply of milk; and this ſepa: 
ration becomes the more immediately ne 
er upon an eftabliſhed truth, that the 

long 
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n, longer a foal is permitted to oppreſs na- 
g. ture, by a compulſive ſecretion and evacu- 
ation of milk from a mare again advanced 
in foal, the more will the ſubject in embryo 
be conſequently impoveriſhed and reſtrained, 
when deprived of its portion of nutriment, 
then converted through another channel, 
and appropriated to a different uſe. This 
incontrovertible ſyſtem of the animal eco- 
comy muſt be ſo evidently clear to the moſt 5 
pncultivated comprehenſion, (accuſtomed to 
dedicate but little attention to the {lighteſt 
indications of nature) that it becomes mat- 
er of admiration how fo abſurd a practice 
an ever be ſupported upon the baſis of 
inadvertency ; when it would be rendering 
nature acceſſary to a perverſion of her own 
laws, even to ſuppoſe it was ever intended, 
that any animal exiſting ſhould longer ſubſiſt 
or prey upon the very vitals of its dam, 
hen the frame was again züuancing in 
Fgnaney with another. 


From this neceſſary alluſion to a practice 
that is not only exceedingly common and 
oo little attended to, but is alſo prejudi- 
lal to the ſubjects themſelves in a greater 
%ꝰÜCw  - 
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degree than generally underſtood, (merely 


that muſt be regulated accordingly ; as, 


ſolutely neceſſary : In either of which, eve. 


thoſe of a greater age poſſeſſing the advan - 


the dam will be very conſiderably checked 


the „ different ſeaſons, yet with frequent 


months of the winter; i to evade the all 


for want of a little ſcientific reflection upon 
the properties of food and its different ef. 
fects) we come to a caſe oppoſite in itſelf, 


where the mare has foaled late in the year, 
and has not been. again put ts horſe, or 
where the retarded and un promiſing ſtate of 
the foal renders extra Care and nurſing ab- 


ry encouragement ſhould be given to pro- 
mote the ſtrength and growth of the foal, 
during the inclemency of the winter ſeaſon, 
which, it ſhould be remembered, he is not : 
nearly ſo well enabled to encounter, ail 


tages before deſcribed. In. ſuch inſtances 
as theſe, although the flow of milk from 


by the alteration of food dependent upon 


ſupplies of good hay to the mare, it may 
be proportionally aſſiſted, and with occaſi- 
onal aids of proper food to the foal, 
great advantages may be derived from let- 
ting them run' together through the ſevereſt 


; effecy 
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effects of which, nocturnal ſhelter wi very 
much « contribute, | 


Notwithſtanding every poſſible informa- 
tion that can be introduced, ſuch variety 
of caſes may occur with ſo great a compli- 
cation of circumſtances, that no literary 
deſcription, however diffuſe, can prove com- 
pletely adequate to every idea upon the ſub- 
ject; conditional inſtructions muſt always 
become ſubſervient to the diſcriminating 
judgment of the owner or ſuperintendant, 
upon whoſe favourable opinion or preju- 
dice, caprice or compliance, will depend 
the effect of the whole; and to ſuch pre- 
carious deciſion alone, bi the writer ul- 
timately ſubmit the conſiſtency and execu- 
tion of his directions, though he was to 
produce an immaculate volume upon the 
ſubject. 

Conſcious however of the compulſive ne- 
ceſſity for ſuch dependence, and the diverſity 
of caſes requiring conditional changes to 
the variety of circumſtances that may occur, - 
no particular week or month can be invaria- 
bly fixed for weaning ; as ſome of the con- 


: Wo unavoid- 


fingencies before mentioned may render it 
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unavoidably neceſſary in the earlieſt month 
of the winter, or protract it to the lateſt in 
the ſpring; which muſt, after all that can 
be offered in print, depend entirely upon 
the diſcretion and intereſt of the pariie 
more neee anerned. 


Waving, for thoſe reaſons, farther ani. 
madverſion reſpecting the fime, we advert 
to the manner of effecting a change ſome. 
times attended with difficulty, but ſeldom or 
ever with danger, particularly when regu- 2 
lated by due attention to circumſtances, ſea⸗ | 
Jon, fate, and condition; conſiderations that 
never eſcape the eye of vigilance, and ge- 
nerally inſure their own reward. Towards 
the concluſion of the year, the foal acquires, 
by inſtinct and obſervation, ſome reliſh for 
paſture, but unluckily begins to enjoy it 
Juſt at its autumnal declination, when long 
dreary nights, damp fogs, and frequent 
rains haye ſucceeded the enlivening rays 
of the genial ſun, depriving it of its for- 
mer ſubſtance and vernal ſweetneſs ; at 
this critical period all nature undergoes 4a 
viſible alteration, and the change is as ſe- 

vers 
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ere in its effects upon the animal as the ve⸗ 
getative part of the world. 


In this general revolution, the expected | 
and former nutriment from the dam becomes 
not only reduced in quantity, but impaired 
in quality; diveſted in a great degree of its 
balſamic and nouriſhing property, it wiſely 
points out to the foal, the feeling neceſſity 
of an adequate ſubſtitute for ſuch defici- 
ency; under fo predominant a ſenſation as 
hunger, he readily ſubmits to an alteration 
in the means of ſubſiſtence, and in a few 
days becomes perfectly reconciled to the 
food allotted him, provided it is applica- 
ble to the ſtate of his infancy, good in 
its kind, and properly ſelected to gratify 
the calls of nature. | 


Of theſe cheas are various kinds, that 
have each their different adyocates, whether 
in oats, bran, chaff, barley, wheat, hay, or 
rau, and each advocate loaded with rea- 
ſons of the firſt importance and ſelf con- 
ſequence, (regulated perhaps by pecuniary 
e- ſcafation) to juſtify the opinion he has 
formed: Soy as if is by no means the pur- 


poſe 
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poſe to lead our readers through a dull and 
tedious labyrinth of perplexities, without a 
glimmering of either utility or information, 
we ſhall endeavour to aſcertain the pre- 
ference without animadverting upon the 
judgment and opinion of others, wiſhing 
upon the baſis of truth and conſiſtency 
only to eſtabliſh the criterion of our own, 


It has been generally faid of OaTs (al- 
though the univerſally eſtabliſhed food for 
horſes) that they are dangerous to foals at 
the time of weaning, under an idea of the 
optic nerves being ſo violently affected by 
the ſtrength required in maſtication, as to 
_ occaſion future diſeaſe, debilitation, and 
fometimes loſs of the eyes; As this is 
however a matter that can never be redu- i 
ced to certainty, but muſt always remain 
| dependent upon conjecture, without even 
the poſlibility of proof, it may be perfectly 
applicable to the diſpoſition of thoſe | who 
entertain doubts, to adopt the alternative of 
feeding with the grain or grits only firſt 
diveſted of the hulls, as in the hell or Huf 
ſuch difficulty muſt be reſident, and not in 
the meal. 

BRAN 
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BRAN may have its occaſional uſe, when 
called in aid of other aliment, but is enti- 
tled to little or no eſtimation on the ſcore 
of nutriment, being like the different kinds 
of Hrato or chaf}, evidently calculated more 
to amuſe the appetite and expand the frame 
than ſubſiſt the body. BaARLEey, (particu- 
larly when manufactured, and meliorated 
into malt) as well as Wurar, commands 
the priority of invigoration with almoſt 
every part of the creation; for whether the 
| experiment be made on man, beaſt, or the 
more inferior claſſes of fow! or vermin, it 
becomes every way conſpicuous. The great 


ka. Tr 


to ſalubrity and nutritive property of ſound, 

d fragrant, well-made MRA DOow and CLover 

is Hax are too univerſally known to require 

i- 2  fingle line upon their excellence. 

in 

nM 153 addition to theſe, moſt of which are 

ly in conſtant uſe, may be introduced two at- 

ho ticles equally applicable, though not in 

of ſuch general requeſt ; they are nevertheleſs 
rt in the higheſt eſtimation with thoſe who 

1% have proved their utility, and ſtand enti- 
in tled to the warmeſt recommendation. Firſt, 


the pulſe paſſing under the denomination of 
| HoksE 


| 


. 


 Horss Ae, which fret heir greit 
ſubſtance, adheſive quality, and known in- 
vigorating power, are juſtly ſuppoſed to 
convey a greater portion of nutriment to 
the ſyſtem than any other corn appropri- 
ated to the ſame uſe. Admitting this to 
be really the caſe, they likewiſe retain the 
advantage of being readily adapted to horſes 
of every deſcription from infancy to age, 
and may be given as exigencies require, ei- 
ther in their natural ſlate whole, or /þ/ir, as 
is the uſual method when given with bran (2 
feed very common with horſes of the lower 
claſs of mechanics) or completely ground, 
(and called bean meal] for the uſe of foals or 
colts, ſo young that they are incapable of 
receiving them in any other ſtate. 


The other article, whether recommended 
as a uſeful winter ſubſtitute for the more 
ſucculent herbage of the ſummer, or only 
as a cheap and additional method of ſubſiſt- 
ence, need only be more generally known 
to eſtabliſh its own reputation; whether 
joined to the accuſtomed food of draft 
horſes uſed in agriculture, colts during 
thoſe months of the year when the growth 

| | of 
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of: paſture is reſtrained, foals when wean- 
ing, or in addition to the keep of mares 
whoſe foals are required and permitted * 
run at the foot all the winter, it is of e- 
qual utility, particularly to the latter, whoſe: 
flow of milk it greatly enlirges if given in 
ſufficient quantities to e the advan- 
tage. 


CARROTs, the article thus highly com- 


mended, after fair and impartial trial, is 
one of the moſt valuable in the vegetable 
world, and ſo eaſy of cultivation, that in 
a light ſandy ſoil no crop is ſuppoſed to 
produce a greater ſhare of emolument; of 
this, certain adventurers are ſo well con- 
vinced, that the very labourers in the north 
weſt parts of the county of Surry, rent 
from the neighbouring farmers a moiety 
of even the pooreſt land upon the verge 
of the barren heath, at the exorbitant price 
of three and four pounds per acre for the 
ſummer ſeaſon, only to produce a ſingle 
crop, when it is immediately reſigned to 
the landlord for his ſeaſon of wheat to 
follow. 


| The 
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The largeſt and handſomeſt they begin 
to pull in September and October; theſe 
are very neatly formed into bunches, and 
conſigned to the London market by the 
waggon load, at the enormous expence of 
too guineas for the carriage only, which 
with the additional trouble and charge of 
double Hoeing, pulling, waſhing, and bunch- 
ing, gives it the appearance of a very expen- 
five crop; but when it is taken into the 
calculation, that 7bree, ſometimes four loads 
are produced from a fingle acre, that (ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon) ſell in London from 2 
four to / pounds per load, the great ad- 
vantage becomes palpably ſtriking even to 
the moſt indifferent arithmetician. But 
the emolument ends not here; for upon the 
average, no more than two-thirds of the 
produce are included in the above propor- 
tion, as turning out ſufficiently handſome 
for the trade before deſcribed ; the re- 
maining proportion, that are ſhore, il-ſhaped 
and forked, are deemed refuſe, and uſed in 
the winter by ſuch growers as have ſtock of 
their own, or diſpoſed of by thoſe who 
have none to their neighbours at a very 
moderate price. B o the corroboration of 
this 
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this fact I ſpeak experimentally, having 
been a conſumer among my own ſtock of 
Hur: ſcore buſhels in one winter, purchaſed 
Wit only ſixpence each buſhel, excluſive of a 
Fvcry conſiderable quantity produced from a 

Wart of my own land, then under fimilar 

Wcultivation from a thorough conviction of 
Whcir utility s and W_ 


T The method to preſerve them for the 
inter conſumption is as follows: Let 
hem be taken up early in the autumn, 
Wo ſoon as their ſuperficial or vegetative 
Warts begin to decline, and laid upon a bed 
f new wheat firaw, (in a dry room or 
loſe granary) without cleaning, juſt as they 
Dre taken out of the ground; they are then 
Wo be plentifully covered with the ſame 
Wcdding, to protect them from long and ſe- 
Were froſts that frequently enſue, after be- 
g affected by which, they ſoon decay and 
ecome rotten; no fear of this need, ne- 
ertheleſs, be entertained, provided proper 
are and attention be paid to the bed and 
Wovering, as they then continue perfectly 
Wound to the Expiration of a very long win- 
There is alſo another equally effec- 
CY II, H tual 
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tual method of preſervation much in ufe 
in the neighbourhood alluded to, by ſub- 
ſtituting /and for ſtraw, letting them be 
very fubſtantially covered to exclude the 
external air; but as that article is not fo 
_ univerſal, or to be obtained by any means 
in many parts of the kingdom, ſtraw muſt 
_ undoubtedly prove moſt convenient for the 
purpole. 

: Dries the ſeaſon required for con ſump- 
, tion, let any quantity be taken from the 
heap and placed in a maſh or other tub, 
there covered with water from a pump, 
or pond, as may be moſt convenient; when 
having ſtood an hour or two, to ſoften the 
ſurrounding earth left on for preſervation, 
they ſhould be well waſhed with a heath 
broom for a few minutes till properly clean; 
then pouring off the foul water, and waſh- 
ing them once more with a pail or two 
of clean, they will ſoon become dry e- 
nough for the lowing F 


Let PEE be cut ff longitudinally, then 
tranſverſely; or, to make uſe of a more 
comprehenſible term, (at leaſt rather better 
W 


; a to the ruſtic capacities of thoſe 
likely to become the operators) “ athwart 
and acroſs,” into ſmall ſquares about the 
MW 1ize of a horſe or tick bean; in which ſtate 
ol they will be conſumed in the winter with 
the greateſt avidity, by any claſs of horſes, 
it WH mares, or colts, either alone or inter- 
e mixed with chaff, oats, bran, or any other 
457 food to which they are accuſtomed. 


. To remove ſuch doubts as may ariſe + 
ge in the minds of thoſe who paſs through 
bl life in the true mechanical dog-trot of their 
p,l great grandfires, and who, from their perſo- 
en nal pride and innate dulneſs, never conde- 
hell ſcend to make an experiment, or ſanction 
an improvement when made; ; I think it 
neceſſary to repeat the fact, that I have 
with the greateſt ſucceſs introduced this 
additional article of food to all the differ- 
ent horſes in my poſſeſſion (hunters ex- 
cepted) during a long, dreary, and ſevere 
winter, never remembering to have had 
them in better health, vigour and condi- 
tion, Among theſe were a team of draft 
horſes in conſtant employment, not only in 


agriculture but occaſional hard work upon 
| H 2 the 
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the road; growing colts of different kinds, 
as well as brood mares and foals, who all 
equally enjoyed a participation of the expe- | 
riment in every kind of way it could be 
offered them; tending ſufficiently to juſtify i 
every thing I can preſume to offer in re- 
commendation of the practice, more parti- 
cularly with ſtock required only in improv- 
ing condition during the winter, and not 
deſtined to any kind of labour. 


In this juſt repreſentation, I beg by no 
means to have my expreſſions mifconſtrued, iſ 
or my meaning perverted, but deſire it 


ſhould be generally underſtood, I urge 
their utility in applicable proportions as ali 
cheap auxiliary to other food, without in- 
dulging an idea of their being uſed alone; l 
as well as to have it held in remembrance, 
however ſerviceable and healthy they may a 
have proved, and certainly are to the unem - 
ployed part of ſtock, it was never my in- 
tent to declare them capable of conſtituting 
the bafis of nutrition and ſupport for horſe 
in conſtant and laborious work. On thei 
contrary, knowing experimentally the great 
expence of breeding, and how neceſſary i 

, ill 
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is to acquire occaſional aid from the fre- 
quent interpoſition of Economy, I earneſtly 
recommend the culture of them upon that 
ſcore, (in thoſe parts of the kingdom not 
ſo favourably adapted to breeding) as a very 
uſeful and profitable aſſociate with other 
food for brood mares, foals, and growing 
colts, in ſevere or long winters, when hay 
and corn are at an exceeding high price 
from a general failure in the crop, or an in- 
different ſeaſon for the harveſt, 


From this unavoidable deviation we re- 
turn to the buſineſs of WEANING, a mat- 
ter that will be in ſome degree more eaſily 
reconciled by permitting the foal to feed 
with the mare for a few days upon the dry 
food previous to the entire ſeparation. The 
queſtion naturally and indeed generally ariſ- 


ing at this period, is not, what food is the 


moſt falutary for the ſubject in queſtion but, 
Which is the kind of food moſt applica- 
ble to the ſenſations of the owner? Though 
was reaſon or prudence conſulted, that 
food would be adopted moſt adequate to the 
probable value of the foal ; for notwith- 
ſtanding all that can be urged in the de- 
fence of breeding ſyſtematically, to produce 
„ ſtock 
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ſtock of ſhape, ſtrength, figure, faſhion, 
bone or ſpeed (according to the purpoſes 
for which they are defigned) there will ſtill 
remain a more than moderate proportion of 
the breeders formerly deſcribed, who muſt 
| Inevitably continue to propagate ſtock, not 
worth the proper ſupport of even the firſt 
twelve months, was their intrinſic value to 
be brought into arbitrative competition with 
the year's conſumption. | 


No doubt can be entertained but the ſweet- 

eft hay, with a daily portion of the hulled 
oats and a trifling addition of the bean meal, 
would be as perfectly grateful to the wean- 

ing foal of a five pound poney mare as to the i 
palate of a ſon of HiGHFLYER ; but it is 
natural to conclude, in the preſent hourly 
increaſing age of ſagacity and. penetration, 
ſelf-intereſt, with its concomitants, will never 
be ſo totally obſcured, as not to regulate the 
conduct of the majority, and that mares and iſ 

colts will in general be ſupported with a 
political reference to profit and loſs, however 

ſome exceptions (with favourites of a former 
deſcription) may produce many a four-year 

old at the domeſtic expence of thirty, forty, 

| 9 
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or fifty pounds, whoſe whole accumulation of 
points and perfettions will never exceed five 


and twenty when brought to the teſt of in- 
ſpection at a public market. 


Conſcious how many will continue to breed 
under every diſadvantage, and to perſiſt un- 
der every peculiarity, I ſhall ſubmit the 
diſtin kind of aliment to be ſelected, and 
the quantity to be regulated entirely by 
the judgment, whim, caprice, experiment, or 
local cuſtom of every individual, upon a per- 


fect conviction he will juſtly claim and exert 


that privilege, in oppoſition to any opinion 
or dictation of mine; whoſe farther in- 
ſtructions upon this head might be candidly 
conſidered obtruſive, where conditional di- 
rections under ſo many contingencies (as the 


ſtate of various ſubjects and temperature or 


ſeverity of different ſeaſons) mult prove to- 
tally inadequate to general application, 


Convinced however, on the contrary, how _ 
very many there are, who anxious for informa- 


tion and open to inſtruction, poſſeſs patience to 


receive, and judgment to adopt, every ſpecies of 
improvement calculated for the promotion of 
H 4 general 
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general good; it is entirely for their accom, 
modation, that I have minutely deſcended 
Not only to an explanation of the quality of 
different kinds of food, but repeatedly to the 
work of digeſtion and effect of nutrition, 
that the very means of growth, ftrength and 
condition may be more rationally conſidered 
and fundamentally underſtood, 


Preſuming on the care taken to inculcate 
ſuch knowledge, and thoroughly convinced 
of the advantages that ariſe from a liberal 
diſtribution of provender to ſtock of every 
kind upon certain emergencies, I beg to con- 
_ clude my obſervations under this head, with 
an additional injunction to breeders of every 
denomination, to endeayour in the wo firſ 

ointers, to acquire all poſſible adyantage in 

ſize, ſtrength and bone; which I have be- 
fore ſaid, and again aſſert, depends as much 
upon the judicious and plentiful ſupplies of 
food, as the qualifications of horſe or mare, 
ſo ſolely relied upon and eternally echoed by 
thoſe ſubordinate cavilliſts who poſſeſs the 
opinion, but not the means, to Juſtify their 
aſſertion. For ſize, ſtrength and bone being 
thus conſtantly promoted by care and atten; 
e | = 
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tion, they not only form the frame for a rea- 


dy acquiſition of fleſh in that ſeaſon of the 
year when nature diſpenſes her gifts with a 


more liberal hand, but being once obtained 


can never be obliterated ; while, on the con- 


* 


trary, the firſt opportunity of acquiring thoſe 


perfections being totally loſt by an unfair 


reſtraint in ſuſtenance during the irt tao9 
years, the ſtock is more or leſs ſtinted, and 
an irreparable deficieney conſtituted that can 


ther F — or future repentance. 
BREAK ING. 


his work, or the intention of the writer, 


art, offering a diſſertation upon the routine 


rider of the moſt obſcure village in the coun- 


Menage MASTER GENERAL of the me- 


never be ſupplied: in he ſame ſubjetts, by ci- 


IT will not come within the limits of 
to interfere with the operative part of the 
of leading, lunging, backing, riding, mount- 
ng, or diſmounting, with eaſe, grace, and 
agility; theſe are the profeſſional privileges 
of BREAKERS alone, from the ruſtic rough 


try, to the faſhionable and accompliſhed 


tropolis. 
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tropolis. Profeſſing therefore no interferenee 
with, or attack upon, the principles of the 
ſcience, I proceed to ſuch alluſive remarks 
and inferences as intereſt not only breeders and 
ſportſmen, but all thoſe who have any im- 
mediate intercourſe with the ſpecies, whether 
rom the motive of attachment, pleaſure, 
health, or buſineſs. 


The fir object for general conſideration, 

is the age moſt proper for bringing into work 

* horſes of different deſcriptions, according to 
their diſtin& appropriations; but this, like 

molt other matters, has become ſubſervient 

to the prevalence of faſhion, and in much 

leſs than half a century undergone a total 

revolution, Some years fince (and not a 

great many) colts and fillies were haltered 

and handled a little af three; turned out 

again and compleatly broke at four; uſed mo- 

derately during their r year, and thought 
to be fufficiently matured for conſtant work 
at fix; ſuch ſyſtem has been, however, gradu - 
ally changing as the value of horſes conti- 

nued to increaſe, a circumſtance that in all 

probability effected the alteration, by tempt- 

ing breeders to turn their ſtock into 

ſpecie, with much lefs trouble, expence and 

anxiety 
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e Wnxicty than when kept fo long upon hand | 
e Npefore they could be taken to market. 


This has turned ſo much to advantage in 
heir annual transfer to the London dealers, | 
ho purchaſe at the famous fairs of Ban- 
bury, Northampton, Leiceſter, Reading, and F 

any others, (excluſive of their extenſive 
agencies in Yorkſhire and other diſtant 
ounties) that they are now broke and 
ſold ſo ſoon as they have obtained ſize, and 
ndergo the moſt infamous practices upon 
heir teeth, to enable the conſcientious ſeller to 
diſpoſe of a two, three, or four year old, for 
our, five or fix z which he frequently does 
ith ſuch aſſurances of truth and integrity, 
hat the cheat is very little likely to be diſ- 
overed by any ſagacity or circumſpection 
hatever. 


ght A ſimilar degree of refinement has been 
ork effected upon the turf, as with the more in- 
lu WWcrior claſſes; for what has been promoted by 
tl» 


intereſt on one hand, has been extended by 
he invincible. pirit of oppoſition on the o- 

ther. It is but few years ſince a four year 
nato Hold plate was conſidered the firſt public trial 
and of ſpeed and bottom, between young horles 
ety : calculated 
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calculated and trained for racing: But horſe 
(as well as women) are, by the great and il. 
lumined effect of modern penetration, found 
to be ſo much forwarder in the natural fat: 
of their conſtitution, that Both are brought 
into uſe many years ſooner in the preſent 
than the paſt century; having now not only 
plates conſtantly run for by three years old, 
but frequent matches and ſweepſtakes with 
two years old and yearlings, 


Is this general improvement (if i it can 160 10 
termed) I believe any obſervant or experi- 
enced reader will coincide with me in opinion, 
and hazard the aſſertion, that many hundred 
horſes are annually crippled or irrecoverably 
injured before they arrive at maturity; that 
is, before they arrive at a proper age for the 
work to which they are ſo frequently moſt 
injudiciouſly deſtined. In ſupport of thi 
fact, no greater or more indiſputable au- 
thority need be adduced, than a reference to 
the infinity of invalids to be daily ſeen on all 
the popular roads leading to the metropolis; 
but ſheuld a ſtronger proof be required, to 
meet the opinions of the intereſted and incre- 
dulous, let it be extracted from the viſible 

effec 
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effect of the burning cautery, or rotational 
multiplicity of Fix BD HoRsEs in perpetual 
liberation from the hands of every eminent 
operator in the various parts of the kingdom. 
As this cuſtom is now too far advanced in 
practice, and too firmly eſtabliſhed by intereſt, 
(at the original ſource of circulation) to admit 
of cure or palliation, farther animadverſion 
upon its ill effects cannot be productive of 
either ſucceſs or utility; continuing therefore 
our determination to avoid remarks extrane- _ 
ous or deſultory, we proceed to ſuch practi- 


cal obſervations as are more likely to excite 
general attention, 


of theſe, none become more entitled to 
the conſideration of horſe breakers and their 
employers, than the natural diſpoſition and 
temper of the ſubject they are taking in 
hand; for it is a poſitive fact that more horſes 
have been injured in their tempers and diſpoſi- 
tions by the indiſcretion, impetuoſity, or pro- 
feſſional intoxication of thoſe to whoſe ma- 
nagement they are unavoidably entruſted, 
than by any other means whatever. 


Reaſon 3 obſervation afford 8 de- 
monſtration 


cover their different ſubjects, I preſume to 
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monſtration that horſes have their different 
degrees of ſagacity and penetration; their 
ſpontaneous efforts are all regulated by the 
moſt impreſſive and inherent ſenſation, 
dependent upon Paſſions conſpicuous as out 
own; ſubject to an equal diſplay of fori. 
tude, fear, joy, grief, courage, timidity, at. 
tachment and prejudice as any of the human 
ſpecies; and this is ſo perfectly known 
to thoſe who have made nature the object off 
frequent meditation, that they cannot confi: 3 
der the communication a matter of novelty; 
while thoſe who receive the information un- 
der an impreſſion of doubt, muſt, in the mo- : 
ments of reflection, be ſeriouſly convinced 
they have read but litle in the fertile vo- 
lume of e 


Upon the moſt palpable conviction, that ; 
| thoſe paſſions have a predominant aſcendancy 


urge the conſiſtency of rendering the animal 
- obedient to the will, by ſuch methods as are 
calculated more to acquire his ſubmiſſion 
than excite his anger; or, in other words 
to accompliſh the buſineſs more by gentle 
means than coercive exertions. The neceſ- 


ſity 


oy 
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ſity for earneſtly recommending this lenity 
in the practice, has. ariſen from innumerable 
inſtances within my own knowledge, of 
horſes rendered invincibly reſtiff by the dint 
of perpetual ill uſage and unjuſt oppoſition ; 


when from the natural bent of their diſpoſi- 


| tions, a different mode of treatment would 


have produced a direct contrary effect. 


To this part of the ſubje& I have ever 
paid the greateſt perſonal attention, and de- 
clare, with the ſtricteſt adherence to truth, 
I never yet ſaw a reftiff horſe made better 
by violence and abuſe. If any vociferous diſ- 
putant, fond of diſplaying his courage and 
exerting his power, feels his innate cruelty in 


ſome degree abridged by the intervention of 


humanity, and arrogantly aſks, © Whether 
he is to abandon his purpoſe, and permit the 
horſe to gain the victory and become his 
maſter?” I anſwer him with the greateſt ſe- _ 


| renity, © On no account whatever,” Such 


is not the purport of my recommendation; 
our intents are undoubtedly the ſame, but to 
be eventually accompliſhed by very different 
means; I repeatedly urge the propriety of 
due attention to the various tempers and diſ- 

: ſitions 
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| poſitions of horſes, upon the pureſt convic- 
tion, that the treatment really neceſſary for a 
horſe of very high courage and almoſt in- 
vincible ſpirit, cannot be conſiſtent or proper 
for one of extreme timidity ; that one horſe 
may be ſubdued from any predominant vice, 
or regulated to any particular action, by a 
moderate exertion of power, while another 
will ſubmit only to a conſtant diſplay of the 
greateſt - tenderneſs and familiarity, Theſe 
extremes frequently exiſt in horſes of a ſimi- 
lar claſs, value, ſpeed, and qualifications ; 
equally liable to injurious impreſſions from 
being managed in a way directly oppoſite to 
the very nature of their diſpoſitions 


A due degree of patient diſcrimination 
ſhould be always exerted, to diſcover the tem- 
per of the ſubject and aſcertain the line of 

diſtinction; what may be expected from a 
ſteady firmneſs and perſuaſive mildneſs, pre- 
| vious to the too ready exertion of violence, 
in general very eagerly conceived and mali- 
ciouſly executed. Horſes are perfectly con- 
ſcious of the different treatment they re- 
ceive, and give the moſt ſtriking proofs of 
their attachment or diſlike in conſequence: 


This 
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ois is a fact but little known amidſt the 
| WH multitude of ſuperficial obſervers and metro- 
Palitan ſportſmen, but incontrovertible with 


r WM thoſe who ſurvey this animal with the daily 
c fl eye of exquiſite pleaſure _ admiration. 


a The eguanimity, fortitude, jd ſobriety! 
Wl {o indiſpenſibly neceſſary for the ſucceſsful 
e breaking and management of youpg, reſtiff, 
lc Wl timid, or high ſpirited and refraftory horſes, 
- WE muſt be too ſenfibly felt by every judicious - 
reader, to requite the leaſt animadverſion 
m Wl upon the advantage of ſuch qualifications ; 
I ſhall therefore proceed to a few remarks 
upon the almoſt ſyſtematic conduct of grooms, 
breakers, and ſervants, (to whoſe care horſes of 
the firſt eſtimation are unavoidably entruſted) 
who perſiſting indiſcriminately to effect all 
their purpoſes by force, frequently. err much 
more from the very motive that Pope's ruſtic 
hero whiſtled, want of thought,” than 
any predetermined ſpirit of oppoſition to the 
rules of conſiſtency and diſcretion. 

It is no uncommon occurrence with con- | 
ſtant travellers, to perceive one of this de- 


of ſcription mounted upon a horſe denominated 
ce: Wreſtiff that without any apparent motive 
This 


Vol. II, 5 8 (at 
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Kat leaſt perceptible to the rider) by which 


the cauſe may be diſcovered, ſuddenly fop, 
retreat, or turn round upon the road, vifibly 
encreaſing his reluctance to go forward, in 
proportion to the anger and violent oppoſi. 
tion of the rider; who, too frequently a 
ſlave to iraſcibility, raſhly ſuppoſes his cou- 
rage is now put to the teſt, and becomes im- 
mediately determined to conquer by violence 
or loſe his life in the attempt. This haſty 
reſolce affords no moment to reflect upon 
the imperfections of our own nature, the 
daily inconſiſtency of our proceedings, of 
the means by which they are excited or 
reſtrained ; a total ſtranger to the /chool of 
philoſophy, and little read in the book of 
refined ſenſation, he deals about him with 
whip and ſpur moſt unmercifully, till the 
animal (with perhaps a diſpoſition direct) 
like his own) revolting ſtill more at the 
| ſeverity or inhumanity of the treatment, 
beconies outrageous, and by exertions 6 
ſtrength or ſtratagem diſmounts his rider, a 
in a retrogade motion de poſits him in a ditch, 
on one ſide the road or the other. The action 
is now renewed between horſe and foot in 1 
different way, the latter attacking the for: 

mei 
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mer with the utmoſt violence over the head 
and eyes, erroneouſly adopting an IR IC ISM, 
bring bim forward. by driving him back : 
This perpetual and ſevere diſcipline often 

rouſes in the ſubject a certain kind of ha- 
bitual calloſity to every future intervention 
of tenderneſs, and renders him ever after 
. incapable of becoming chearfully obedient 
eto what he conſiders his moſt inveterate 
enemy, e 


e Some horſes are alſo brought to a certain 
degree of ſtarting exceedingly dangerous, by 
a ſimilar and equally improper mode of treat- 
ment ; for there can be no doubt but horſes 
that are young (or have been but little uſed) 
muſt have ſome time, patience, care and 
attention beſtowed to reconcile them to the 
ſtrange and numerous objects upon a public 
road, before they can be expected to ap- 
proach or paſs them without ſudden ſurpriſe 
and trouble. Indeed, the great variety and 
velocity of the different vehicles upon all the 
populous roads, but particularly round the 
on metropolis, renders it a matter of abſolute 
wonder, how ſach an infinity of the higheſt 
mettled horſes in the. kingdom, ſhould be 
12 eternally 
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eternally paſſing each other in crouds with- 
out thoſe dreadful accidents ſo natural to ex- 
pect and fortunately ſo little heard of. 
It is really a matter of concern, that a cuſ- 
tom ſo inconſiderate and abſurd ſhould ever 
have gained ground, as the practice of inſtant- 
ly heating and goading a horſe upon his only 
method of expretfing a momentary and na- 
' tural impulſe of fear, at any ſtrange or un- 
common object that may come ſuddenly upon 
him, or to which he may not have been 
accuſtomed: In this as the former caſe, 2 
ſimilar degree of ſeverity and cruel diſplay 
of power is exerted by the major part of 
the humane and enligbtened claſs before- 
mentioned; for upon the horſe's firſt ſtart- 
ing, eotiertier from fear or diſlike) he in- 
ſtantly receivesa blow on the head with whip 
or ſtick, accompanied with the very empha- 
tical impreſſion of both ſpurs, without allow- 
ing the poor animal a-moment to recover from 
the firſt ſurpriſe; this repeated, conſtitutes # 
ceremony we have before explained, and totally 
deſtroys the baſis of mutual confidence, that 


5 mould be carefully een to inſure the 
faithful 
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faithful ſervices of one and the protection 
of the other. 


Great inconveniencies ariſe from this un- 
juſt and ſevere method cf treating horſes in 
general, where from blows indiſcriminately 


dealt in paſſion, the bones of the head, or 5 


the eyes, are irreparably injured by the ſer- 
vant, and the real cauſe never truly known 
to the maſter; ſeveral inſtances having o- 
curred within my own knowledge, of exfo- 
lations from the j Jaw bones, (with and with- 
out a diſlodgement of teeth) ſome of which 
I diſcovered upon inſpecting what the owners 
imagined to be a diſeaſe or canker in the 
mouth, and not till an examination of the 
bones of others after death ; the greater 
part or all of which, I have no doubt, were 
produced by blows with weapons very little 
calculated for rods of correction. 


That 3 can be no o doubt of horſes ſuſ- 
taining great injuries by theſe means, I have 
every reaſon to believe, from numbers 1 
have ſeen fall 5:ffantly to the ground, upon 
receiving a blow ſeemingly flight and of no 
great force immediately behind the ear: 

I 4 | Among 
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Among thoſe, my memory furniſhes me with 
inſtances of two that happened in the pub- 
lic parts of different large towns; one paſ- 
ſionately inflicted by a brother of the fa. 
culty, the other by a ſon of the church; 
the laſt of which was almoſt accompanied 
with ſo ſingular a circumſtance, that I can- 
not reſiſt the temptation of a ſhort digrel- 
ſion to recite } it. 


Being a man of very low ſtature, and 
engaged to preach (for an abſent friend) in 
an exceeding large church and high pulpit 
not a hundred miles from one of Our univer- 
ſities, he delivered his text from that part 
of ſcripture including the words, In a /itth 
time you ſhall fee me, and in a little tim 
you ſhall not; at this moment, the ſtool 
upon which he ſtood, to render himſclt 
conſpicuous to the congregation, ſlipping from 
under him, rendered him not only inſtantly 
znvi/ible, but proved the words of his text 
to have been ſelected with the moſt rn 
Phetic en 


. to the force of imagination the 
general conſternation of his auditors and the 
| confuſion 
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conſuſion of the preacher, I proceed to his 
additional mortification in the ſame town a 
ſhort time after; where riding up to the door 
of his draper upon a favourite horſe, and 


the horſe very little uſed to the hurry of 


large towns, inſtantly ſtarted at ſome object 
within or without ; when the little man, 
in his warmth, ns him a petulant blow 
upon the head, brought both horſe and rider 
to the ground in the preſence of twenty in- 
habitants, who baving his former dilemma 
freſh in their memories, it doubly inſured. 
him the appendage of © A little time oy 
ſhall ſee me, and a little time ye ſhall not; 
which honourable diſtinction will, in all pro- 
bability, accompany him to the grave, he 
being at preſent only 1n the prime of life. - 


From ſuch remarks as I thought abſolutely 
neceſſary to expoſe the cruelty of ill uſing 
horſes, and demonſtrate my invariable opi- 
nion, that violence and unjuſt ſeverity, nine 


times out of ten, injures their tempers and 


confirms their vices; I come to ſuch proof as 
may tend not only to obtain converts to that 
opinion, but to introduce a juſtification of my 
own ; viz. that horſes of mild tempers and 

| 14 pliable 
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pliable diſpoſitions, may be brought to every 
ſtate of perfection by gentle uſage correſpond. 
ing with their own frame of mind ; while, on 
the contrary, the ferocity of the higheſt ſpi- 
rited may be gradually ſubdued by exerti- 
ons of ſteady authority and perſevering forti- 
rude, blended with intervening acts of kind- 
neſs and occaſioual encouragement, without 
deſcending to the moſt unjuſtifiable ill uſage; 
tending only to excite invincible. prejudice 
ah perpetual oppoſition, 5 


The proofs upon which ſuch opinion is 
incontroventibl founded, conſtitute an expe- 
rience of twenty years, in which time I haye 
attentively analized the tempers of horſes, 
and the practical principles of Heir breakers, 
with as much fervency as the profeſſional 
abilities and medical knowledge of Country 
Farriers, ſo fully and repeatedly explained 
in different parts of the former Volume. 
There is a certain analogy in the practice of 
both; and ill or cure may be adopted by 
each for his motto, without injury to either; 
and with much greater propriety than one 
of the ſame learned fraternity defined his 
' employer's horſe to be ** ſemper cadem, worſe 


and worſe iy or the other, . Yivant Rex, 
deal 


dead as a door nail, by G- d, Sir.“ Theſe flips 


are, however, to be charitably conſidered ſub- 
lime effuſions of fancy, to which men of 
ſuperior genius are juſtly entitled as laudably 
emerging from vulgar explanation, and ſab- 
limely ſoaring beyond the limits of common 
comprehenſion, 

EXPERIENCE is, upon the foundation of 
the ancient adage, univerſally ſaid “ 79 make 


fools wiſe,” To a little of that ſalutary ex- 


perience J acknowledge myſelf indebted, and 
am not aſhamed to confeſs, that in the very 
early part of life, I became a temporary 
ſlave to cuſtom, and credulouſly beſtowed my 
premium of three guineas (excluſive of the 
keep) to have a colt rendered every thing 
that was bad, by the molt popular diſtri- 
butor of equeſtrian diſcipline in the neigh- 
bourhood of my refidence ; when after an 
abſence of ſix weeks, the time fixed on ne- 
ceſſary to compleat his education and render 

him a paragon of perfection, he was re- 
turned ſo capariſoned, bitted, caviſoned, mar- 
tingaled, and cruppered, that he ſeemed ad- 
mirably decorated ſor the immediate adven- 
tures of a knight errant, the field day 
chargen of a general officer, or ready ac- 


coutred 
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contred for the champion of England to 
make his public entry into Weſtminſter Hall. 
My inſtructions were, to ride him for ſome 
time © in his tackle,” though he was as 
well broke, as ſteady, temperate and ſafe as 
any horſe in the kingdom.” My very firſt 
_ excurſion, however, convinced me of the ho- 
nor and probity of this ſcientific operator; 
for the colt was in poſſeſſion of every vice 
without a ſingle perfection in his favour, i 
except a wonderful alacrity in fopping, which 
he had the kindneſs to do unſolicited, at 
every public houſe upon the different roads 
for ſome miles round; to all which he had 
been rotationally led, and daily placed for 
many hours in the ſtable of one or the 
other, while his indefatigable tutor was, like 
&« friend Razor” in the Upholſterer, con- 
ſtantly or drunk. for the good of hi 


country! 


As I before ſaid, he was much worſe in 
qualities and condition than at his depar- 
ture; but as the reward had been gradually 
drained during the time the ſuppoſed work 
was in hand, purchaſed experience and pati- 
ent repentance were the only remaining con- 

ſolations. 
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lations, This mortifying impoſition having 
excited no ſmall degree of ſtabularian emu- 
lation, I commenced reyugh rider to my 
own little eſtabliſhment, under the influence 
of juſt reſentment, determined to try the 
effect of frequent aſſociation, regular perſo- 
nal feeding, conſtant exerciſe, and gentle 
treatment, to complete my purpoſe; which 
attempt having been crowned with the moſt 
perfect ſucceſs, and formed the baſis of all 
my future endeavours, I have never ſince (2 
period of twenty-one years) condeſcended 
to accept or reward the ſervices of breakers 
or rough riders of any denomination for 


their ineſtimable aſſiſtance ; although in ſome 


inſtances I admit their utility, and acknow- 
ledge there are many, whoſe merit and in- 
tegrity are entitled to commendation and re- 
ward; but their proportion is by po means 
equal to thoſe pot valiant heroes, who take 
their rides and potations in ſttict ſucceſſion, 
upon the principle of Pan in Midas, who 
ſays, „When I am moſt rocky, I beſt fit 
my ſaddle.” This I can never be induced 
to doubt in oppoſition to. occular demonſtra- 
tion, as it is the general ſtate in which I 
meet the moſt eminent profeſſors in every 

part 
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part of the country; from whoſe "ſober FE. 
tem of inſtruction their ſubje&t muſt cer- 
tainly derive Ay W advantage. 


Without deſcending to a tedious enumera- 
tion of the injuries colts in breaking, or 
Horſes in exerciſe, receive from pretended 
| breakers or worthleſs grooms under the effect 
of intoxication, I return to the ſubject of 
thoſe that are reti or addicted to Harting; 
the general miſmanagement of which, I have 
already deſcribed without at all heightening 
the picture to a degree of exaggeration, and 
have now to add, that upon a well founded 
opinion of the inconſiſtency of ſuch ſevere 
treatment, I firſt formed my determination 
to encounter the cure of thoſe defects, by a 
method direftly oppyſfite, whenever time ſhould 
afford me e applicable W 


It i I muſt en ſome little gra- 
tification of perſonal ambition, to have ſuc- 
ceeded fo well in a confirmation of the opi- 
nion I had indulged, reſpecting the erroneous 
and cruel treatment of horſes of ſuch de- 
ſcription; and with no trifling ſatisfaction | 
communicate the fact, of having been poſ- 
ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed at different times of three horſes in- 
corrigibly reſtiſf, and as much ſubje& to that 
dangerous failure of farting as any horſes in 
the univerſe without exception, Theſe were 
ſeparately purchaſed with a perfect know- 
ledge of their defects, and at a price propor- 
tioned to their deficiencies ; each of the on- 
ers and their ſervants conſidering themſelves 
in ſuch perpetual danger, that it was deter- 
mined to afford no farther chance of 4 frac- 
ture for the Surgeon or a ſurvey for the Co- 
roner, but to diſpoſe of them at all events 
as incurable. The horſes purchaſed under 
ſuch accumulation of diſadvantages, (without 
arrogating to myſelf a ſuperiority in horſe- 
manſhip or courage) I reduced by a patient 
perſeverance in the plan I have already laid 
down {as infallible} to the moſt pliable and 
beſt conditioned horſes I have ever had in 
poſſeſſion; uſing no other correction of ſeve- 
rity with either whip or ſpur, than juſt ſuffi- 
cient to let them be convinced I did not 
practice lenity from the motive of puſillani- 
mity, but to afford them the alternative of 

ſubmitting to treatment much more adapted 

to their own eaſe and ſafety. 


By 
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By this invariable preſervation of temper 
and perſeverance in diſcipline, I never found 
but little difficulty in effecting my purpoſe, 
not only in reducing them to unconditional 
ſubmiſſion, but in exciting ſo great an attach- 
ment from them, that their obedience and 
pet fections in the field, or upon the road, 
rendered them objects of general requeſt 
among my friends, at any equitable price 1 
thought proper to fix them at. If I had, 
however, a fingle doubt remaining upon 
the propriety of this mode of treatment, a 
recent caſe has ariſen to eradicate @ thouſand 
ik they had exiſted; and left me in the moſt 
unſullied poſſeſſion of an opinion, not to be 
relinquiſhed upon the perſuaſion of any ad- 
vocate for the violent meaſures I have fo juſtly 
reprobated and ſo rey deſpiſe. | 


5 The inſtance fo r exceeding all others 1 
Mn have ſeen, is of a blood horſe now in my 
pioſſeſſion, and univerſally known to be one of 
i the fleeteſt in j/ve of the moſt faſhionable 
popular hunts in the kingdom ; this horſe, 
| when purchaſed, was perhaps the moſt refif, 
| Fiullen, and refractory ever brought into uſe; M.- 
| his figure and qualifications were nevertheleſs WW 


3 


5 
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ſo palpably ſtriking, they naturally excited 
every unremitting endeavour to reclaim him. 
The taſk however for the firſt two or three 
weeks bore the moſt unpromiſing aſpect; no 
method that I could adopt, ſeemed to have 
the leaſt effect upon the obduracy of his diſ- 
poſition; hardened to an almoſt invincible 
ſpirit of oppoſition by former victories on his 
fide, and repeated ill uſage on the other, 
neither perſuaſive encouragement or violence 
could prevail on him to move a ſingle yard 
forward but when it was perfectly his own 
pleaſure; he would not only continually flop 
in all paces, without the leaſt obſtacle or 
viſible cauſe whatever, and continue his de- 
termination not to go at all forward for a 
I great length of time, but perſevere in a re- 
trogade motion an incredible diſtance, with 
the uſual concomitants of rearing, plunging 
and &icking to ſo violent a degree, that num- 
bers of a much more ſerene and philoſophic 
temper than myſelf, would have certainly pro- 
ceeded in their reſentment to the utmoſt extre- 
mity, and ſome time or other have left him 
crippled or dead upon the ſpot. In this daily 
dilemma, it was the general opinion of inti- 
mate friends, and thoſe who were conſtant ſpec- 
| | tators 
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tators of the danger I rode in for ſome | 


weeks, that he was abſolutely not to be ſub. 
dued, and they poſitively adviſed me to aban- 
don the undertaking ; but the inſtinctive ſpi- 
rit of attachment to that induſtrious motto of 
* PERSEVERE AND CONQUER,” encouraged 
me to continue my original plan, which ! 
have repeatedly explained and moſt foreibly 
recommend; for under that ſyſtem of ſteady 
and unremitting firmneſs, diveſted of vio- 
lence, and blended with intervening acts of 

| Ide encouragement, he 1s become one of 
1 the ſteadieſt and moſt-temperate hunters in the 
field; though it is plainly perceptible by the 
agitation ſo conſtantly diſplayed in he eye, 


the ear, and action, upon the approach of 


every flranger, that he had repeatedly expe- 
rienced the ſevere effects of bodily abuſe and 


ill uſage before he came into the temperatt 


region of my poſſeſſion. 


Theſe. caſes are not introduced from any 
motive of vanity.. to blazon my own practice 
with the ſtamp of perfection in faſhionable 
ce feats of horſemanſhip,” but to afford expe- 
rimental, demonſtrative, and incontrovertible 
proof, (founded upon repeated perſonal trials 

| | of 
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of time, patience and danger) that horſes 
the moſt perverſe, obſtinate and refractory 
are to be ſubdued and rendered compleatly 
trectable, with much more certainty, huma- 
nity, propriety and expedition, than by thoſe 


unjuſtifiable acts of violence fo repeatedly 
mentioned and- accurately explained. 


Convinced of this fact by the mel at- 
teative obſervation, my mind is too ſeru- 


in opinion; and I cannot indulge the leaſt 
doubt, but the ſubject will undergo in 
[future a nicer deciſion, by thoſe gentle- 
men whoſe opportunities have not been ſuf- 
fciently numerous to aſcertain the effect of 
the different mode of treatment upon dif- 
d berent ſubjects to a critical degree of diſtinc- 
te Non; venturing alſo an additional belief, in 
which I flatter myſelf moſt obſervers will 
oincide, that horſes originally reif or ad- 

licted to ſudden flarting, are coritinually 
nabituated in their vices by repeated ill uſage 
df ſervants and the perpetual transfer from 
dne owner to another, under all the diſad- 
antage, prejudice, and reſentment inflicted 

pon a bad name, without the lucky chance 
Vor. II. C of 


pulouſly formed to admit of an alteration © 
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of once falling into patient and proper hands 
to effect the work of reformation. 


8 HO EIN G 

IS a matter of ſo much importance, 
that it cannot be too clearly explained, ot 
too generally underſtood, conſequently cre. 
ates no ſurpriſe that ſo many writers bare 
condeſcended to offer their ſentiments upon 
a ſubject of ſuch magnitude; but it is to be 
ſeriouſly regretted, thoſe opinions have been 
ſubmitted to public inſpection in ſo te- 
mote a way, as applies much more to the 
profeſſional conception of individuals than 
the ſtandard of general comprehenſion, 


The various diſſertations upon ſhoeing, ot 
diſeaſes of the feet, have been in genen 
too ſublime in their language and too much 
interſperſed with anatomical diſquiſition and 
technical jargon, to acquire public patron 
age and commendation: to ſuch inconſiſtency 
alone may perhaps be juſtly attributed thei 
conſignment to oblivion ſo ſoon after publi- 
cation. A minute and ſcientific inveſtige 
tion or anatomical deſcription of all the cor: 
reſponding parts, their. actions and effects 

| cannot 
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cannot be the moſt proper and conſiſtent 
method of being clearly underſtood by the 
very claſs or claſſes of people particularly 
intereſted in the explanation. Ruſtic Farri- 
ers and uneducated grooms cannot, and GERN 
TLEMEN wil not, embark in the dull and 
diſagreeable taſk of theoretic or practical diſ- 
ſection, to diſcover the ſeat and appropria- 


tion of the tende Achilles, or the articu- | 


lation of the coronary bone; nor do I con- 
ſider it more neceſſary for a gentleman to 
paſs through a ſtudy of this kind to aſcer- 
tain a proper conditional method of order- 
ing his horſes to be ſhod, than to go 
through a courſe of anatomical lectures and 
phyſical enquiries, becauſe, like the reſt of 
mankind, he 1s ſabjedt 1 to oy” indiſpoſi- 


tion. 5 


Abſtruſe ſtudy upon ſo plain a ſubject 
can never be expected from all the claſſes 
ſo immediately concerned, it therefore be- 
comes the province of the writer, to re- | 
duce his inſtructions to ſuch conciſe un- 
diſguiſed explanation, and mode of plain 
reaſoning on one fide, as may require no 
uncommon powers of comprehenſion on 
"RL a. the 
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the other. Authors are too frequently vain 
of their own abilities, and ſeem to belizve 
too much matter cannot be introduc- 
ed (however extraneous or digreſſive) to 
give their works the appearance of ela. | 
| borate ſtudy and-profound erudition ; lof- 
ing the ſubject in an affected ſublimity 
of diction, without adverting to the great 
numbers who either wiſh to acquire in- 
format ion by every poſſible means where 
the rrouble of reading can be avoided, or 
to obtain the purport of their medical re- 
ſearches by the moſt ſuperficial and bead 
expenſive enquiry. | 
The various animadverſions of different 
writers under this head, are evidently too 
cloſely wrapped in the veil. of obſcurity, 
and ſcem purpoſely addreſſed much more 
to the anatomical judgment of the ſcien- 
tific Artiſt and operative Farrier, than to 
5 the underſtandings of the many, by whom 
we are to. ſuppoſe it ſhould be egually un- 
13 derſtood. An elegant arrangement of words, 
= and ambiguity of expreſſion, may conſtitute 
a loftineſs of ſtile more pleaſing to the 
gentleman, or the ſchalar, delighting in 
judicious diſplay of poliſhed periods; but 
N 10 
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in the preſent inſtance is tare, ſuch 
eaſy flow of plain deſcriptive matter, as 
becomes perfectly applicable to the infe- 
rior capacities proportionally intereſted in 
its effets, who have not the leaſt right to 
be excluded their ſhare of knowledge, for 
the oſtentatious introduQion of pedantic 
phraſeology.. 


such connected chain of uſeful informa- 
tian, diveſted of obſcure references to re- 
mote conſiderations, (that ſerve only to 
erect one myſtery upon the bafis of ano- 
ther) muſt certainly prove much more ap- 
nt Wl plicable to the intentional purport of com- 
00 mon conception and general improvement, 
„ than the many laboured diſſertations whoſe 
re titles promiſe /o much, and whole learned 
contents communicate 2 little, at leaſt, to be 
generally underſtood: Under the influence 
of this impreſſion, I have ever conſidered 
ſuch conciſe, plain, intelligent advice, as will 
enable every gentleman, ſportſman, or tra- 

veller, to perceive the neceſſity of adapting 

the mode of ſhoeing to the ſhape of his 
horſe's foot, and the manner of his going, 
is all that can be required ; to prevent bow- 
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ing implicit obedience to the ſelf-ſufficient 
dictation of every rural Vulcan, who in 
general ſpeaks ſuch an infinite deal of 
nothing,” that it 1s —_ dithcult to 


underſtand as to be underitood. 


Previous to farther progreſs upon a ſub. 
ject we will endeavour to treat. with great 


plainneſs and perſpicuity, it becomes un- 


avoidably neceſſary to take a flight ſurvey 


of the inconſiſtent ground work, upon which 
the fabric of ſuch publications have been 


raiſed ; as we may, perhaps, have occaſion 


to introduce ſome few obſervations or prac- 


tical remarks upon the propriety of their 
recommendations, which ſhall nevertheleſs 


be produced with all poſſible delicacy to 


the difterent writers, withing by no means 
to irritate their feelings in the ſupport of 
an oppoſite opinion, where an incumbent 


duty renders the inculcation indiſpenſible, 


The inconſiderate career of ſome pens, 
and the invincible cacoethes ſeribendi of 
others, compel the involuntary taſk of 


diſquiſition, to prevent the ill effect of lite- 
rary impolition (or miſrepreſentation) upon 


the 


* 
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the credulity and inexperienced judgment of 
individuals; who are in general, purti- 
cularly the uncultivated claſſes, (by far 
the moſt numerous) diſpoled to believe 
every thing ſanctioned with the authority 
of the preſs and the name of the Printer 


bears the incontrovertible ſtamp of infal- 


libility. Under the influence of this re- 
flection, and to prove the ſtrict juſtice of 
the aſſertion, it becomes directly in point 
to ſtate ſuch inconſiſtencies as evidently 
ariſe in retroſpection. & writer of the pre- 
ſent day confidently tells us in his title 
page, he is an experienced Farrier of 
fifty years practice, and promiſes (accord- 
ing to cuſtom) a great deal more informa- 

tion and inſtruction than he ever conde- 
ſcended to perform. He then leads you 


through two hundred pages of dull unin- 


tereſting anatomical deſcriptive, obliquely co- 
pied from the elaborate work of GIBSON; 
interlards the remaining hundred and ſeventy 
pages with the almoſt obſolete preſcriptive 
parts of the ancient Syſtem of Farriery, 
(lightly varied to evade the charge of di- 
rect plagiariſm) without the coinage of a 
new thought, or the leaſt nice” know- 
: K 4 | ledge 
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ledge of a neu medicine. The utility of 
bark, opium, antimony, and mercury, thoſe 
grand ſupporters of the MATERIA MEDICA, 
ſeem almoſt unknown to him; and that great 
| baſis of external application in modern 
practice, with its accumulation of valuable 
properties, the Sa TURNINXE EXTRACT, 
he has never once given proof of the moſt 
ſuperficial acquaintance with. But what 
Tenders it ſtill more extraordinary is, that 
out of ſo great a number of pages he has 
thought proper to beſtow, upon the ſub- 
ject of ſhoeing, and all the diſorders, acci- 
dents, or infirmities, to which the feet are 
Jiable, twelye only, including his long and 
inoffenſive preſcripts for their mitigation or 
cure. However, as the circulation of the 
book has been too contrafted and infigni- 
ficant to gratify the wants, or eſtabliſh the 
reputation of the writer, it will be but an 
aft of charity to contract the remarks alſo, 
ſubmitting both to their inevitable oblivion, 


Another of not-only longer ſtanding, but 
much greater eſtimation, has condeſcended 
to afford a few more REFLECTIONS UPON 
| Snozixg Horszs;” but, excluſive of its 


: 2 (03 
being 
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being a confeſſed tranſlation (and conſe- 


quently entitled to little more reſpe& than 


hear ſay evidence in a court of juſtice) it is fo 


abſtruſe references and technical alluſions to 


tion as at all applicable to the intellectual 


oo 


A third 3 produced what he en 
nated «© A Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes and 
Lameneſs of Horſes, with a proper Method 


want of ſtability in his own diſpoſxion (or 
what other motive I knqw not) he ſon 
took a formal leave of the principal ſub- 
jet, and entertained his readers with a 
dance through Turkey, the deſerts of Ara- 
bia, and a comparative ſurvey of the whole 
animal creation; ornamenting almoſt every 
page with yarious Latin quotations, as an 
excitement to the general improvement of 


all parties intereſted i in the explanatory parts 
of his work. 


n = 


replete with mechanical principles and ma- 
thematical reaſoning; ſo interiperſed with 


certain bones and tendons, their motions and 
efefts, that I cannot reconcile the deſcrip- 


Capacities of thoſe moſtly concerned in the 
operative or ſaperiatending part of the 


of Hoeing in general; but whether from a 
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This author, in the early part of his 
tract, ſays, If you pretend to have your 
horſe ſhod according to your own mind, 
it is a general ſaying among theſe men, 
that they do not want to be taught.” This 
very acknowledgement of his juſtifies the 
neceſſity of recommending to the remem- 
brance of every gentleman, ſportſman, or 
traveller, that he is, in the buſineſs of Hoe. 
ing, only the imaginary main ſpring in 
the operative part; and that his inclina- 
tion or directions become unavoidably de- 
pendant upon the will of another. That 
this remark may be diveſted af its para- 
| doxical appearance, let it be underſtood 
how very much the. /afefy, propriety, and 
excellence of manual execution depend 
upon the well-timed liberality of Tas 
GENTLEMAN ; or, in farther illuſtration of 
a paſſage that may favor too much of an- 
biguity to thoſe whoſe pecuniary pulſati- 
ons render it difficult of comprehenſion, 
it is almoſt incredible how very much oc- 
caſional judicious interpoſitions of good beer, 
(or the means to obtain it) with the ſu- 
bordinate operator, een 0 to a certainty, 


Re... 


tl 
tl 


the ſyſtem of SüHOEIN GO IN — 
through every por of * 


The di 014 0 large ſtand in 
no need of information, that in all climates, 
Iregions, countries, and counties, there are 
(paſſing under the denomination of gerz/e- 
nen poſſeſſors of horſes, too mean and 


they can command by the inceſſant ſuſpi- 
cion and perſonal fatigue of ocular demon- 
ſtration; whoſe very ſervants, as well as 
tradeſmen, juſtly hold them in ſo much de- 
teſtation, and whoſe conduct is fo cons, 72 
ently conſiſtent, that it ſerves only to en- 
creaſe the general odium of their characters, 
(with the additional mortification of feeling 


the power or inclination to retrieve them. 


/ 


in its effects, to his moſt trifling concerns; 


6 
Z lows him in all other reſpects, attends him 
Wi this ; the fignificant appellation of “4 


dd bad one,” is 2 beſtowed 2 


T2 +08 


mercenary ever to be obeyed, farther than 


the weight of the opprobrium) without 
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This univerſal reſentment extends itſelf, 
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140 S HO EIN G. 
and re- echoed from ſervant to ſmith, and 
ſmith to ſervant; while the poor anima] 
becomes the ſubject of paſſive obedience; 
for whether we or ul ſbod, priced or 
lamed, is à matter of indifference to all 
parties except the owner, who being thus 
acknowledged ſo deſpicable a character, no 
one feels for his diſquietude or mis fortunes, 
but exultingly exclaims, that what's too 
| bad for another is too good for him. 


Such characters as theſe are not the pro- 
| lific effect of a fertile imagination, but ex- 
act pictures of objefs the produce of every 
ſoil. No gratification of ambition, no per- 
ſonal oftentation, can be indulged in the 
preſent diſcrimination, by arraigning the 
_ diſgraceful want of liberality in others, or 
vainly endeavouring to extol my own : It 
is, however, matter of the moſt unſullied 
exultation, that ſuch accuſation has never 
been known to reach the hoſpitable hall 
of a SPoRTSMAN's HABITATION; their 
- univerſally admitted generoſity (calculating 
upon the principle of ſelf-preſervation) 
ſtands much more in need of the card 
than the pur, the general tenor of every 


Purſui 


in the 5 veggarly deſcription.” 


tation of their domeſtic penury ; I beg per- 


tive imitation, a part of my invariable prac- 


hcered the main ſpring of the machine) 
enjoy ſome pecuniary compenſation, in ad- 
dition to the profeſſional emolument of 


er high ſpirited and refractory horſes, than 


11 WW cxperimental demonſtration, that GENERO- 
ir err v, founded upon the baſis of equity, will 1 


6 inevitably inſure its own reward. This 


n) is at leaſt a leſſon I have every right to 


+ inculcate, when I can affirm with the ſtrict- 
ry eſt veracity, I have never had a horſe ſuſ- 


_ SF. tain 
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purſuit leaving them totally exculpated 
from the bare ſuſpicion of being included 


Taking leave, therefore, of that part of 
the ſubject as can but ill accord with 
the feelings of thoſe who may become per- 
ſonally affected by ſo faithful a repreſen- 


E Ee onda 


miſſion to recommend for their delibera- 


tice for a ſeries of more than twenty years. 
This has always been, to let the manual 
operator (or Journeymen, whom I ever con- 
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the maſter, not more from a conſcientious 
u conviction of its being greatly merited by 
che trouble, care, and danger of ſhoeing 
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142  $SHOEING. 
tain the moſt trifling injury under the hands 
of the SMITH, nor ever a horſe Plated 
but what proved : a winner. 


The trifling attention, the humane bene. 
faction of a cooling beverage to allay thirſ 


in the exceſſive heat of ſummer, or the 
falutary interpoſition of an invigorating cor. 
dial to encounter the extreme ſeverity of 
froſt or ſnow in winter, are offices of kind- 


neſs that in their viſible effects upon the 


Band and hammer, infure beyond a doubt, 


the ſafety of the horſe and the reputation 


of the owner. The philanthropic influence 


of doing as you would be done unto,” 


is repaid with the moſt flattering intereſt; 
the fame care and attention beſtowed upon 


the feet in ſhocing, is extended in general 
tenderneſs to the ſafety of the whole frame 


upon all other profeſſional occaſions ; i 
refractory or vicious, he is ſoothed by Find. 


neſs, not provoked by violence; in ſhort; 
whatever fatigue enfues, whatever difficulty 
occurs, the execution 1s chearfully com- 
pleated, with a retroſpective reference tc 
the perſevering hoſpitality of the Mas Tf, 


who living in an unvaried ſcene of uni- 
verſal 
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verſal benevolence amidſt his happy do- 
meſtics, enjoys the very anticipation of his 


wiſhes in the chearful ſervices of a long 4 
liſt of old and Kunden dependents. 


A contraſt ; in character fo xectdingly 
common, that it may be found in almoſt 
every pariſh in. the kingdom, is perhaps 
well worthy the attention of thoſe who 
may be at all intereſted in the deſcription, or 
their different effects. The conſtant ill 
uſage and violent abuſe of horſes, either i- 
mid, vicious, or refractory, under the hands of 
the operator, is a matter of ſufficient no- i 
toriety to every man who has had occaſion 
to ſuperintend their practice; ſuch cruelties 
require not to be ſought after in remote cor- 
ners by ſcrutinizing curioſity, they meet the 
eye of the TRAVELLER daily in the moſt 
public ſituations. No judicious obſerver, no 
4. groom, or young ſmith, need be reminded 
rt; what an infinity of fine and valuable horſes 
Ir go through a tedious taſk of miſery in re- 
m-. peated bleedings, mercurial purges, rowels, 
toll 42nd courſe of alteratives, for defects or diſ- 
% eaſes in the eyes, originating only in the 
ni-M cruel hand and heavy hammer of the SMITH, 
_— Pd oe er, 


i Seni e. 


with the emphatical accompaniment of b 
* and ſtill and be d——d ts ye, when 
ſhifting and uneaſy under the operation of 
ſhoeing; a circumſtance that during a cer. 
tain ſeaſon of the year, is frequently occa- 
ſioned by fles only, and conſequently to be 


: removed with very little trouble either to 
\ the animal, or his more inveterate perſe. Ml 
L cutor. 3335 5 Wo | 
. | | I | 
* This delineation may ſerve as an epitome 
14 of the many injuries ſuſtained from ſimilar WW 
[ acts of injuſtice, the true cauſes of which 
E | are never diſcovered or known but to the 
I inhuman perpetrators; from ſevere blows ll: 
1 with inſtruments of this kind (as hammer, Ml 
[: pinchers, blood ſtick, &c.) frequently origi- Wl 
1 nate lameneſs in various parts, tumours, Wi 
1 formations of matter, wounds, exfoliations, 

1 with others too numerous and probable for 

4 enumeration ; all or either of which, arc . 
11 generally attributed to a different cauſe, ot . 
. defect in the conſtitution, and treated ac- f 
by cordingly. Injuries to the eyes and diſlodge- MW! 
3 ment of the teeth, are however among the a 
* moſt common evils of this kind; which are i 
a in general tolerably reconciled to the too 
i | great 
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great credulity of the owner, by the plau- 


ſible fiction of the experienced adept in im- 
poſition, who is always prepared to report 
one the effect of a Eich, the other a bite. 
Dangerous as theſe practices are to horſes 
of any age or qualifications, they are doubly 


ſo to young ones; for a degree of ſeverity 


and ill uſage at their firſt and ſecond ſhoe- 


ings, very frequently fixes in the diſpoſi- 
tion an habitual averſion to SMITHS, and a 


reluctance in approaching their ſhops, never 
after to be obliterated by any means what- 


the ſubject of extreme ſeverity to horſes, 


lence alone will never make them better. 


Having found it unavoidable to introduce 
remarks that are not only evidently con- 


in poſſeſſion of, who wiſhes to underſtands 


and retain the power to direct a method of 
D ſhocings 


ever; and however opinions may claſh upon 


x 20 4 5 Se Ee ES cc he OAT 4 2 
. W ³²¹•. ⁵ ] . ⁵¾˙Üꝛoli — —— ans 


I ſhall- continue to perſevere in the truth of 
my former aſſertion, —if they are innately 
tmid, vicious, or reſtive, unconditional vio- 


es = 4 ot $Y 1 , " ks » 2 * 1 ; 
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nected with, but neceſſary to uſher in the 
ſubject, we now proceed to ſuch ſuperficial 
knowledge of the operative part, as it is 
abſolutely requiſite every perſon ſhould be 
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: ſveing; beſt adapted to the foot and action 


blackſmith in theory, and 90 through the 
rudiments of the trade to promote his in- 


is told is a proper method of ſhoeing bi 
Horſe, it can create no ſurpriſe that it has 
been attended with fo little ſucceſs. 


ledge i is unequivocally this: Although every 
deemed an artiſt, I defy the force of logi 
| Collateral deſcendants from Vur Ax (as in 


moſt other profeſſions) ſome prodigres 9 
brightneſs, whoxancapable of diſtinguiſhing 
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of his own horſe. I never conſidered it at 
all neceſſary that a gentleman, ſportſman, 
tradeſman, or traveller, is to commence 


tention ; that has been hitherto the ſyſtema. 
tic mode of tuition : But when it is confi. 
dered how very few will enter a wide field 
of abſtruſe ſtudy, to comprehend what he 


My conception of the nebel know- 
SMITH in profeſſional etiquette may be 


ztſelf to render every artiſt a conjuror ; and 
as there muſt inevitably remain among the 


right from wrong, ſhoe one horſe as they ſhit 
another, or, in plainer Engliſh, ſhoe all ahie; 
ſuch diſcrimination becomes palpably uſeful, 


as will enable the owners to give conditi- 
| | ond 


\ 
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onal directions for the eaſe and ſafety of his 
horſe, without relying entirely upon thoſe 


who will frequently be found to poſſeſs _ 
or no Judgment at all. 


The greater part of thoſe writers who 
have favoured the public with a communi- 
cation of their ſentiments upon this ſubject, 
ſeem extravagantly fond of an idea borrowed 
from antiquity, and transferred from one to 
another, upon the practicability of horſes 
travelling the road, and doing their conſtant 
work without any ſhoeing at all: Such cco- 
nomical plan may be admirably calculated for 
the theoretical journey of ſome literary ſpe- 
culatiſt, up two or three pair of ſtairs in a 
remote corner of the metropolis ; but I will 
venture to affirm, no ſuch excurſion can take 
place of any duration, without material in- 
jury to the Hoor, unleſs to the high bred 
borſes of authors, many of whom enjoy their 
ns as Bajazet ache his cruelty, dur 

IN IMAGINATION. 


One of theſe ene has introduced 
his remarks with the following e 
cxpoltulation : ER 
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| had taken care to give his feet ſuch defence 
the purpoſe in ſuch a ſtate?“ 


that horſes are adequate to their different 


cious obſtruſions of art; venturing to affirm 


— I 
f — 


cally ſingular and extraordinary natural) 


not inſinuate the palpable ſaperfluity or lux- 


When time was young, when the earth 
was in a ſtate of nature, and turnpike roads 
as yet were not, the horſe needed not the 
aſſiſtance of this artiſt; for the divine artiſt 


as it pleafed him; and who is weak enough 
to ſuppoſe his wiſdom was not ſufficient to 


Heh reed to juſtify an opinion, 
ſervices in a ſtate of nature without the offi- 


that they will travel even upon the turn- 
pike roads about London, without injury to 
their feet.“ I avail myſelf of the preſent 
opening, to diſclaim every idea of attacking 
the remarks or opinions of others, from 4 
motive of intentional oppoſition, or to in- 
dulgę a vein of ſatire, that aſſertions ſo cyni- 


excite; and ſhall therefore introduce upon 
the preſent occaſion no other reflection than 
a certain ſenſation of ſurpriſe, that he did 


ury of ſhoes and ſtockings to the natives of ou 
own country, particylarly when even ths 


fait 
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: fair ſex of many neighbouring kingdoms 
convince us they can walk ery” upright 
without. 


In farther confirmation of the belief he 
wiſhes to eſtabliſh, he ſays, % e may every | 
day ſee horſes, mares, and colts running a- 
bout upon all ſorts of ground unſhod, and 
uninjured in their feet.” This is certainly 

a truth too univerſally known even to be 
queſtioned ; but by no means to be ſo far 
ſtrained in its conſtruction as to be rendered 
applicable (in a comparative view) to the 
ſtate of working horſes upon hard or ſtony 
roads, where the conſtant friction in riding, 
or the fulcrum in drawing, muſt inevitably 
prove injurious, if not totally deſtructive: to 
the foot in general ; producing fſend-cracks, 
thruſh, bruiſes of the frog, formations of mat 
ter, and other infirmities, as is very fre- 
quently the caſe, (when a ſhoe has been for 
ſome time caſt unobſerved by the rider ;) 
conſtituting a blemiſh or defect in the ſub- 
ject never to be retrieved. Mares and colts, 
or horſes turned out to graſs without ſhoes, 
are generally kept upon low, moiſt, or. marſhy 
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ground, admirably adapted to preſerve the 
foot in a growing ſtate of perfection; the 
caſe is exceedingly different, and will bear 
no parallel with horſes of the above de- 
ſcription ; nor can I heſitate to believe, but 
the abſolute neceſſity of ſubſtantially guard- 
Ing the foot, is too well eſtabliſhed by im- 
memorial experience, to be at all ſhaken by 
the introduction of any new opinions upon 


that part of the ſubject. 
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I muſt, to 5 a miſconception of my 
purpoſe, before I proceed, confeſs my obli- 
gations as an individual to the memories 
of thoſe gentlemen who have formerly at- 
tended to and written upon this head, with 

a deſire to improve it for the promotion of 
a general good ; and am ſorry a total want 
of paſſive pliability in my own pen, will not 
ut me to adhere to N good old cuſ⸗ 
tom of implicitly tranſmitting to ſucceed- 
ing generations, the immaculate purity of 
their dictations, without preſuming to in- 
troduce an 2 opinion of my own. 
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% Learn to 5 TY by others harm” is 
an axiom of too much excellence to be ob- 
literated 
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literated from a memory replete with obſer- 
vant advantages, ariſing from reflection. If 
could become ſo ſubſervient to the faſhion- 
able impulſe of literary ambition as to ex- 
pect to be generally read, and after ſuch 
reading to be generally underſtood, I might 
enjoy much pleaſure in going over the de- 
ſeriptive confirmation of the bones, tendons, 
the inner fleſhy, and the outer horny ſole, the 
frog, and cruſt or hoof, with their different 
appropriations ; but having the moſt in- 
diſputable reaſon to believe, that very abſtru- 
fity of reaſoning, and myſterious introduc- | 
tion of technical terms, have in a great degree 
prevented the reading of publications upon 
this ſubject, I ſhall (in earneſt hope of laying . 
juſt claim to ſuperior attention) deſcend, 
like the orator in one of the celebrated 
Foote's comedies, ** to the vale of common 
ſenſe, that I may be the better underſtood.” 


It has been the ſecondary conſideration of 
theſe ſpeculative writers, or theoretical 
ſportſmen, (ſuppoling a perſeverance in the 
cuſtom of ſhoeing not to be aboliſhed upon 
the power of their perſuaſions) to propa- 
gate and re- echo a doctrine equally abſurd, 
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tending to what they pretend to believe, a 
the nature of the obſervation will admit, 
J ſhall very much contract what I wiſh to 
theſe refinements ſeem brought forward more 
preſs, than the leaſt probable utility to be 


| formation . 


La Foſſe, © There is another reaſon equalh 
obvious, which is, that the wiſdom of the 


der the other, between that and the bone of 
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proportional reformation in ſome part of the 
operation; viz. That the /e and frog of 
a horſe's foot need never be pared at all.” 
To take up as little of the readers time az 


introduce more at large upon the inconſiſt- 
ency of the declaration; particularly, 2 


from a ſcarcity of matter, neceſſary to com- 
plete their arrangement of pages for the 


derived from remarks ſo erroneous in their 


Says the axthice before-mentioned in con. 


tinuation of his aſſertions, borrowed from 


creator intended this outer ſole, and its ob- 


duracy, as a natural and proper defence to 
the inner ſole, which lies immediately un- 


the foot.” He then proceeds, If it be 


aſked what becomes of the ſole when not 


pared [ 


of 


Bak cd 
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pared ? It dries, ſeparates, and ſcales a- 
| way.” In conciſe reply to this ſublime juſ- 
tification, and very | ſimple explanation, I 
ſhould in any converſation with the writer, 
if he had not paſſed «© that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns,” have ſolicited 
a greater degree of candour in his opinion ; 

Whether the 7azls were not furniſhed to our 
own frames by the © wiſdom of the Creator 

as a natural and proper defence” to parts 
of the moſt exquiſite ſenſibility ? And 
whether the exuberant ſuperflux in conſtant 
growth was never to be reduced to the 
ſtandard of mediocrity, till every individual 
ot the human ſpecies became a voluntary 
Nebuchadnezzar ; becauſe upon the opinions 
of LA Fossk, Os MER, and others, 1t would 
be the greateſt preſumption to ſuppole, 
* the divine artiſt” had left in any part of 
his works, the leaſt room for rectifica- 
tion? 


We might certainly introduce with pro- 
priety, a ſucceſſion of ſimilies perfectly in 
point to render the idea ridiculous; reſiſting 
however the great temptation to animadvert 
upon Palpable abſurdities, we come to the 

proof 
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proof of its © drying, ſeparating, and Kala 


away.” The fact is not literally ſo, as may 
be corroborated by any judicious obſerver 
accuſtomed to examine the feet of horſe 
with the degree of accuracy and nice diſ- 
tinction, neceſſary to juſtify or diſprove any 
opinion that may be promulgated for public 
inveſtigation or improvement. It is a matter 
too well known to admit of momentary cayil, 
that the foot by being permitted to remain 
too long in its natural ſtate without reduc- 
tion, acquires in its ſeveral parts the ap- 
pearance of deformity ;_ the hoof grows 
| long, narrow, and weak ; the ſole, as he 
ſays, ſeparates, (but in part only) and comes 
away in PARTIAL SCALES, leaving a rough, 
hard, uneven ſurface of cavities and projecti. 
ons; the frog becoming bruiſed, ragged, 
and putrefied, even to different degrees of 
lameneſs. This being the exact repreſenta: 
tion of a foot left to growth in a rude and 
unimproved ftate, the propriety or impro- 
priety of judiciouſly paring each part to 
promote a correſponding firmneſs, and pre- 
ſerve the neceſſary uniformity, can never 
become the ſubject of diſputation, but a- 
mong thoſe whoſe intellectual faculties are 

: 7 abſorbed 
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abſorbed in ſuch an abundant flow of ima- 
ginary matter, as to render practical re- 
ſearches and ocular demonſtration too in- 
ſignificant for the condeſcending enquiries 
of ſuperior underſtandings. 


Previous to a deſcription of the different 
kinds of feet, at leaſt the quality or texture 
of their formation, and the mode of sHor- 
ING beſt adapted to each ; a few words may 
be properly introduced upon the many horſes 
rendered temporary cripples by the injudi- 
cious or improper mode of forming or ſet- 
ting a ſhoe without a relative conſideration 
to the ſhape or make of the foot, or the „ge 
and action of the horſe. What renders the 
circumſtance ſtill more extraordinary is, 
that this error in judgment ſo conſtant- 
ly happens without the leaſt diſcovery by 
either owner or operator in their fre- 
quent ſurveys and tedious conſultations ; 
and I am the more ſtrengthened in my 
confirmation of this fat, by the repeated 
inſtances, where the ceremonies of em- 
brocating with thoſe V ulcanian ſpecifics, ori- 
ganum and turpentine, have been perſevered 
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it can ſtand in no need of farther illuſtra. 
tion > we therefore proceed to ſuch deſcrip- 


cerned in the operation of ſhoeing, as upon 
whole extremity of the foot, not only as! 


which the ſhoe is ſcientifically fixed, to &- 
rally intended. Secondly, the horny 0 


the foot, except the FRO, which is fitu- 


elaſticity the fulcrum, or expanding baſis 
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in (even to the acts of BLISTERING and 
ROWELLING) till by my deſire the ſhoe has 


been taken of, when the cauſe has been in- 
ſtantly diſcovered and immediately re- 


moved. 

This is a circumſtance, that I doubt 
not has ſo frequently happened in the re- 
membrance of every reader of experience, 
tion of the exterior parts immediately con: 
a ſuperficial ſurvey meet the eye of ever 
inſpector. Theſe are, -firſt, the Sartom or 


Tower edge of the Hoor, ſurrounding the 


ſafeguard and general defence againſt ex 
ternal injuries, but is the dire& part to 


fect the purpoſes for which it was gene- 
OUTER SOLE, covering the entire bottom d 


ate in the center, (paſſing in a longitudinal 
direction. from heel to toe,) and forms by ib 


i of 


/ 
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of the tendon upon which the very action 


of the horſe depends. 


Theſe are the external parts appearing 
upon the ſurface, that preſent themſelves to 
the ſpectator, and conſtitute in general all 
that he is ſuppoſed or required to know; 


remote conſiderations and operative conſe- 


quences appertaining much more to the 
profeſſional knowledge of the ARTIST than 
any acquired information of the OwWNER. 
Perfectly convinced that every man may 
judiciouſly ſuperintend, or properly direct 
the ſhoeing of his horſe, in a manner e- 
vidently adapted to his foot, ze, weight, 
purpoſe, and manner of going, without the 
ill according intervention of an abſtruſe ſtu- 
dy very little attended to, (however elabo- 
rately urged) I forbear impoſition upon 
public patience, by any attempt to introduce 
an imitation or oblique copy of anatomical 
deſcriptive, ſo accurately delineated and de- 
ſcribed in the copper-plates and references 
of GIBSON and BARTLET, with, I am 
ſorry to ſay, /o little ſucceſs; if I may be 
allowed to explain, by an opinion that the 
Farriers 


Farriers themſelves (a very inferior propor. 
tion excepted) ſeem to have imbibed no 
additional knowledge in equeſtrian anatomy, 


from ſtudies ſo laudably exerted and clearly 
explained. 


We come next to an explanation of the 
different kinds of feet, as they appear in 
different ſubjects in their natural ' ſtate, 
Theſe may be defined under three diſtin& 
heads; the ſhort, ſound, S act, ſubſtantial 
| hoof; the ſhallow, long, weak, hire, britth 
hoof; and the deep, lax, porous, ſpongy hook, 
Of theſe, the firſt is fo evidently ſuperior, 
that unleſs by improper or unfair treatment, 
it hardly ever becomes the ſubject of diſeaſe, 
The next is carefully to be avoided in the 
purchaſe if poſſible, not only on account 
of their being more ſubje& to corns than 
any other, but indicative in a great degree 
of conſtitutional delicacy in either horſe or 

mare, they not being ſo well enabled to bear 
hard work or conſtant fatigue, The laſt of 
the three is ſo equally inferior to the firſt, 
that from a variety of cauſes it is fre- 
_ quently productive of inceſſant attention, 
_ anxiety, diſeaſe, and lameneſs, _ 
Having 
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Having taken a view of the kinds of 
feet that conſtantly paſs through the hands 
of the SMITH in his daily practice; and 
knowing the various ſtates and forms in 
which they become ſubject to his inſpecti- 
on; it is abſolutely impoſſible in all that 
ever has been written or can be advanced, to 
lay down certain and invariable rules for the 
exact management of his, or the direct 
treatment of hat particular foot, without a 
conditional reference to the judicious eye 
and diſcretional hand of the OwNER or 
OrERATOR. It muſt prove palpably clear 
to every enlightened enquirer, that no opinion 
or directions /tri&ly infallible can be commu- 
nicated through the medium of the preſs, 
applicable to every particular purpoſe, with- 
out proportional contribution from the judg- 
ment of the parties concerned, to give the 
ground work of conditional information its 
proper effect, 


Such inſtructions, however accurately de- 
ſcribed, muſt unavoidably remain ſubject to 
contingent deviations, regulated entirely by 
the ſtate of the foot and circumſtances of the 
| caſe z 3 
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caſe; in a multiplicity of which, ſo many 

unexpected variations occur, as renders one 

fixed mode of ſhoeing abſolutely impractica- 

ble with every Rind of horſe, notwithſtanding 

what may have been hitherto advanced from 

SUPPOSED HIGH AUTHORITY to the con. 
nary. 


Thete are, nevertheleſs, ſome general rules 
in the proper ſyſtem of ſhecing and preſery- 
ing the feet, not to be eaſily miſtaken by folly 
or perverted by ignorance, that ſhall be ſub- 
mitted to conſideration before we take leave 
of the ſubject before us; previous to which, 
ſome part of M. La Fosse's obſervations, fo 
ſtrenuouſly recommended by BaRTLET, 
become well worthy the attention of every 
gentleman or ſportſman, who may wiſh to 
aſſiſt his judgment in the enquiry, and enable 
himſelf to decide impartially, upon the pro- 
priety or impropriety of having his horſe ſhod 
upon principles that has ſtood hitherto incon- 
 troverted, from a fear (I ſuſpect) of arraigning 
authorities, the dread of whoſe names may 
have deterred many practitioners of eminence 
from ſo deſirable a purpoſe. : 


I baye 
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I have more than once aſſerted my determi- 
nation to interfere as little as poſſible with the 
opinions or inſtructions of former writers, but 
where it became unavoidably neceſſary to 
eſtabliſh an oppoſite opinion, or corroborate 
a fact. It is a matter of ſome ſurpriſe that 
authors of eminence, who are naturally ſup- 
poſed to be“ armed at all points,” ſhould be 
ſo incautiouſly off their guard, as to contradict 
themſelves in the very a& and emulation of 
conveying tuition to others. I have given a 
moſt ſtriking inſtance of this error in my for- 
mer volume, upon the inadvertency of Os- 
MER, Who repeatedly ſays, with the greateſt 
Wcnfidence and ſeeming belief, Tendons are 
unelaſtic bodies; and frequently, in the ſame 
or the very next page, tells you, the tendon 
was elongated.” ] believe ſuch aſſertion is of 
a complection too paradoxical to require from 
me the moſt trifling elucidation. 


Paſling over this privilege of authors with 
no other remark than bare remembrance, I 
come directly to the analyzation of as palpable 
a profetſional contradiction broached by LA 
Fossr, and given to the public by BART- 
LET, in the true ſpirit of implicit and 
YE. "IN: * enthuſiaſtic 
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enthuſiaſtic obedience. Theſe Gentlemen 

have in ſucceſſion, after going over (as before 
| obſerved) a great deal of unneceſſary ground 
totally unintelligible to the ſporting worll, 
endeavoured to convince us, that paring the 
fole or frog, is not only unneceſſary, but 
abſolutely prejudicial ; for, ſay they, to eſta 
bliſh a credulous confirmation of their errq. 
neous conjecture, © if you pare away the fol 


or frog in any degree, the more you pat 


the farther you take from the ground th 
ſupport of the tendon, which ſo entirely de 
pends upon the elaſticity of the frog.” 
any one perſon living could be found fo un 
expectedly ignorant as to pare the foo? parti 
ally (that is, all behind and none before) ſud 
effect might probably enſue, but ſurely n 
rational obſerver will attempt to deny or di 
prove a palpable demonſtration, that all pat 
of the foot being equally pared, (that is, tit 
HOOP, SOLE, and FROG,) the centre of fu 
mu and action muſt be {till the ſame, l 


D was it really as FRG have faid; | 
what they have ſo learnediy advanced wi 
literally and juſtly true, what do they im 


mediately do after this judicious and dich 
tori 


Fd 


n nie 26; 


torial deciſion? Why, ſtrongly recommend, 
with the full force of theoretic perſuaſion, 
the introduction of a mode of ſhoeing di- 
rectiy contradictory to the opinion juſt re- 
cited ; that may be perfectly adapted to and 
coincide with the ſentiments of any writer 
in the act of amuſing Himſelß, employing 
the Printer, and deceiving the Public; but 
can never be brought into general practice, 
without perpetual hazard to the horſe, and 
imminent. danger to the rider. This is ſo 
perfectly clear, that I will go very far be- 

yond bare literary aſſertion, and be bound 
to ſtake both property and profeſſional re- 
putation, upon the certain failure of their 
improved propoſition of ſhoeing, with what 
they call their half moon ſhoe, with all its 
boaſted advantages. A long chain of re- 
marks in oppoſition is by no means neceſ- 
fary, a very conciſe and candid. inveſtigation 
will afford ample proof of their having re- 
conciled (in compliment to their patient read- 
ers) as palpable contradictions in deſcription 
as OsMER, whoſe ** unelaſtic tendon” was 

immediately anker 60 elongated. 1 


Vou are given to underſtand (as I have 
M 2 before 
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before obſerved) that in their opinion, if yon 
pare the ole or frog, you prevent the heel 
of the horſe from coming into conſtant con- 
tact with the ground; and the tendon is de- 
prived of the elaſtic aſſiſtance of the frog 
to promote its expanſion and contraction. 
This is at leaſt the exact purport of their 
deſcription, if not given in the very ſame 
language, and is very well entitled to the 
deliberate attention of thoſe who wiſh to 
underſtand accurately the ſtate of the ten- 
don (or back finews) when in the Stabula- 
rian tongue they are ſaid to be © Jet down,” 


Such a paring and hollowing out of the 
| heel as they ſeem to deſcribe, muſt be a moſt 
unmerciful deſtruction of parts, and what | 
believe can ſeldom happen in the preſent age, 
unleſs in the remote and leaſt improved parts 
of the kingdom, Concluding, however, they 
took only a conjectural ſurvey of this mat- 
ter, I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that im- 
mediately after reprobating the idea of railing 
'the frog from the ground by paring, they 
ſtrenuouſly recommend a much more cet- 
tain method of producing the very evil they 
tell you they wiſh 20 prevent. And this by 


railing 
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raiſing all the fore part of the foot, with 
« the half moon ſhoe, ſet on to the mid- 
dle of the hoof,” not only forming an irre- 
gular and preternatural ſurface, but (by a 
want of length and ſupport at the heel) con- 
ſtituting an unavoidable chance of relaxing 
the ſine ws in the perpetual probability of their 


ſcribed by nature. 


This difference of opinion becomes ſo im- 
mediately connected with a particular paſſage 
in my former volume (upon the ſubject of 
fAerains,“) that it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
quote a few lines for the better comprehen- 
fion of the caſe before us; for I have there 
ſaid, To render this idea ſo clear that 
it cannot be miſunderſtood, let us ſuppoſe 
that a horſe is gaing at his rate, and in fo 
doing his toe covers a prominence, or the 
edge of one, where the heel bas no ſup- 
purt, it conſequently extends the tendons 
beyond the diſtance afforded by nature, and 
inſtantly conſtitutes what is called a letting 
down of the back finews,” a circumſtance 
that conſtantly happens upon the turf in run- 

i M3 ning 


being extended beyond the * power pre- Te 
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ning for a heat, and the horſe is then ſaid to 
have te broken down.” 


This deſcription comes ſo directly in point 
with the ſhape and ſtate of the horſe's foot 
in their mode of ſboeing, that the horſe muſt 
be at all times liable to ſudden Jameneſs, 
and more particularly at the riſing of every 
hill, where his foot would be exactly in 
the ſituation by which I have deſcribed ſtrains 
to be acquired, Every reader at all ac- 
quainted with, or having even a tolerable 
idea of the anatomical ſtructure of the leg 
and foot, by taking a comparative view of 
the mcde of ſhoeing recommended, and the 
evident manner of ſuſtaining an injury in the 
back finews, (as they are termed) will be 
ſufficiently enabled to decide upon the con- 
\ fiency of the propoſed plan, and, I flatter 
myſelf, enough convinced of the danger, to 
coincide with me in opinion, that a hor 
ſhod in this manner, to cover a hilly coun- 
try either in @ journey or the chace, mult 
inevitably fall dead lame from a relaxation 
of the tendinous parts; or, even in a lov 
flat country, become ſo exceedingly weaty 
from a want of f Frofer ſupport for the heel, 

that 
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that he could- never be able to go through 
a ſecond day's fatigue without an alteration 
in his favour. NE ER 


_ Eſtabliſhing this as a fact not to be con- 
troverted by the fallacious effect of ſpecu- 
lative rumination, and perfectly convinced 
neither entertainment or utility can be de- 
rived from farther tedious explanatory re- 
marks and obſervations upon the inconve- 
niencies of ſuch mode of ſhoeing, as well as 
the numerous difficulties not to be ſurmount= 
ed if inadvertently encountered; I ſhall only 
lightly infinuate the abſolute zmpofſibrlity of 
hunting or. travelling (particularly in the 
rainy ſeaſons) in various hilly: or chalky 
parts of the kingdom, without the accumulat- 
ed probabilities of lameneſs to the horſe, con- 
tinual danger to the rider, and the inevitable 
certainty of bruiſing the heel and frog to a 
degree of diſeaſe, which muſt prove the re- 
ſulting evil even upon the flatteſt and beſt 
turnpikes ; but.in the rough and ſtony roads, 
or ſtrong and dry hard clays, ſuch events 
may be expected as totally unavoidable. 


Bidding adien to a mode of ſhoeing cal- 
n | culated 
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ing of a FRENCH RIDING SCHOOL, we 
come to ſuch conſiderations as are adapted 


of thoſe to whoſe ſcientific ſkill the mallea. 


moment to the before mentioned alluſion to 


fay, they do not want to be taught,” it 


oven To BE very much ſuperior to any 


as muſt frequently happen in reply to many 
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culated only for the ſoft and artificial floor- 


to the ſtate of our own roads, the cuſtoms 
of our country, and the intellectual faculties 


bility of the metal, the important uſe of the 
butteris, the judicious formation of the ſhoe, 
and the equally deciſive direction of the nail, 
are univerſally entruſted, Adverting for a 


OsMER's obſervation upon theſe men, who 


is very natural to ſuppoſe, from the profeſſi- 
onal knowledge they ſhould have acquired by 
ſtrict attention and ſteady experience, that 
they CANNOT *© want to be taught; but 


that their judgment, founded upon the beſt 


baſis, manual art, and ocular inſpection, 


theoretical inſtructions that can be obtruded 
or enforced. Under that perſuaſion, and feel- 
ing for thoſe few who have induſtriouſly 
rendered themſelves adequate to all the diffi- 
culties of the trade, I- feel no ſurpriſe that 
ſuch ſpirited expoſtulations ſhould be made, 


pedantic 
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pedantic conſequential pretenders, who by 
their futile remarks and ignorant inſtruction, 
excite the jealous irritability of men, Who, 
conſcious of their own ability and integrity, 


poſſes (like Hotſpur) too much innate ſpi- 
cit and perſonal courage to * Ferpetually 
peſtered by © a popping jay.“ 


It has been before obſerved, that many 
horſes have undergone various operations 


for ſuppoſed lameneſſes in different parts, 


of a judicious opinion, have diſcovered the 
cauſe to be (where it is too ſeldom ac- 


| curately ſearched for) in the foot. Lameneſs 


of this deſcription proceeds in general from 
ſome one or other of the following cauſes; 


the nail holes for the faſtening of the ſhoe 


to the foot being inſerted too far from the 
outer edge, in the web of the ſhoe, and | 
conſequently, when right clinched, bearing too 
hard upon the fleſhy edge of the inner ſole, 
conſtitutes a preternatural compreſſion. upon 
the internal parts and oonſaquent impediment 
to eaſe or action. 


Another cauſe exceedingly common, (when 
the 


when TIME, and the lucky interpoſition 


196  -. -  $+H0:B:1:N:G; 

the horſe is ſaid to be pricked in ſhoe. 
ing) 1s the oblique direCtion of a nail, which 
taking an improper and inverted courſe, ei. 
ther perforates, or in its progreſs preſſes upon 
the inner ſole, puncturing ſome of the foft 
parts, thereby producing certain lameneſs; 
which not immediately diſcovered, tends to 
inflammation, that too often terminates in a 
remote formation of matter conſtituting a 
caſe of the moſt ſerious conſcquence, 


A third cauſe is the inconſiſtent method of 
forming the web of the ſhoe too wide for 
the foot of the horſe, and raiſing it ſo much, 
or hollowing it out all round zhe inner edge, 
as to give it a palpable convexity when 
fixed to the hoof; by this convexity round 

the inner edge of the web, the ſupport be- 

comes unnaturally partial, and even in the 
conſtant weight of the horſe only (without 

recurring to action) conſtitutes an oppoſition 
to its original purport; for the invariable 
prefſure upon the curved part of the ſhoe 
only, muſt raiſe in the ſurrounding parts ſuch 
a proportional counteraction, that the harder 
the horſe bears in action upon a hard ſurface, 
the more muſt every motion tend to force 


the 


— 4 
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the very nails from their hold, but that 
the clinches prevent their being withdtawn: 


In this ſtate the horſe, though not abſolutely 
lame, limps in perpetual uneafineſs, till the 
clinches of the nails are ſo relaxed as to 
bring the centre nearly to a level with the 
reſt of the foot, where it frequently forms 
an additional cauſe to the original ill, by 
coming into cloſe contact with the ſole, which 
preſing upon with any degree of ſevetity, 
occaſions a flight lameneſs that becomes 1 im- 
mediately perceptible. | 


Anbthis very common cauſe of lameneſs 
with horſes of this deſcription originates in 
the ſhoes being formed 700 ſhort and narrow 
at the heel, by which means, in leſs than a 
week's conſtant wear, the hoof (or © cruſt,” 
as ſome writers have termed it for the ſake of 
refinement) being alſo narrow, the heels of 


the ſhoes make gradual impreſſion and con- 


ſtitute a palpable indentation upon the edge 
of the ſole, directly over its articulation with 
the hoof, producing to a certaiaty, if perſe- 


vered in, the foundation of corns, or a tem- | 


porary lameneſs, that is generally removed by 
removing t the ſhoe, 


"I 
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A few additional bad effects, but of infe- 
rior conſequence, reſulting from injudici- 
ous ſhoeing, may be conciſely ranged under 
the heads of raiſing the /boes too high in the 
Heels without due diſcrimination, throwing 
the fetlock joint into a diſtortive poſition; 
corns i treated or horſes il ſhed, ta occaſion 
the imperfection of cutting either before or 
behind, an evil ariſing much more from want 
of profeſſional accuracy in the operator, than 
any abortive effort in the proceſs of Na. 
TURE. Theſe are, however, mere ſuperficial 
inconvyeniencies, to be remedied by ſuch atten- 
tion and circumſpeCtion as no one friend to the 


animal we treat of will ever refuſe to beſtow, | 


Rules for the prevention or cure of theſe, 
are luckily calculated by their brevity far 
communication or retention. The heels df 
horſes ſhould never be artificially raiſed only 
inexact proportion to the ſtate of their feet, 
the ſeaſon of the year, and their manner of 
going, not without ſome additional reference 
to the road or country they generally travel; 
all which, every SMITH of the leaſt emi- 
nence ſhould perfectly underſtand from proc- 
tical experience, without a long table of con- 

ditional 


wy EW. 


: ditional inſtructions to fix a criterion, which 

muſt, after all the ſpeculative matter or expe- 

timental knowledge that can be introduced, 

be regulated by the exerciſe of his own pro- 

feſonal penetration, or the perſonal ſuper- 

intendance of thoſe, whoſe inſtructions 1 it muſt 
be his n to obey. 


Corns, in general occaſioned much more 
by the unobſerved ſtrifture of the pe (as 
before deſcribed) than any defect in na- 
ture, are not ſufficiently attended to in their 
earlieſt ſtate for ſpeedy obliteration ; but per- 
mitted to acquire by time and continuance of 
the cauſe, a rigid calloſity before the leaſt 
attempt is made for extirpation ; during 
which inattention they become ſo inflexibly 
firm in their baſis, that they are not eaſily 
to be eradicated, though great care and perſe- 
verance will greatly aſſiſt their mitigation if 
not entire! y 9 1 cheir cute. 


The beſt and moſt conſiſtent method is to 
reduce it with the drawing knife, as much 
as the extent of the corn and the depth of 
the ſole will admit, obſerving not to exceed 


- © the bounds of diſcretion in penetrating the 
al | | | 55s horny | 
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Balſam, camphorated ſpirits of wine, or tine. 
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horny ſole foo deeply, rendering by a ſtep 


of imprudence, the remedy worſe than the 


diſeaſe, When it is thus reduced as much 


as the ſtate of the corn and the texture of the 
foot will juſtify, let the entire deſtruction of 


it be attempted by the occaſional application 
of a few drops of oil of vitriol over its whole 
ſurface; or its rapidity of growth reſtrainel 


by the aſſiſtance of GovLarD's extract 9 


faturn, traumatic (commonly called Friar') 


ture of myrrh. 


This being performed, if the vacuum i 
large or deep from whence the ſubſtance ha 


been extracted, and the operator has been 
under the neceſſity of nearly perforating the 


outer ſole, ſo as to be productive of additional 
tenderneſs to the original cauſe of complaint; 


care muſt be taken to prevent the infſinus- 


tion of extraneous ſubſtances of different kinds, 


as /tones, gravel, dirt, or ſuch other arti- 
cles as may very much irritate and injure 


the part. This is beſt effected by plugging 
up the cavity with a pledget of Z9w, fir 


hardening the ſurface well with one of the 


before-mentioned ſpirituous applications; te- 
membering not to inſert the tow too cloſely to 
' deſtroy 
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leſtroy its elaſtic property, forming a hardneſs 


from its abundance, that may painfully preſs. 
upon the tender part it is deſigned to defend, 


It has long been an eſtabliſhed practice af- 
ler drawing 4 corn; an injury ſuſtained in 
any part of the 5, cauſing a partial defect; 
or a diſeaſed ſtate of the frog, as inveterate 
thruſb, &c. to protect the part with a bar ſhoe 
formed and adapted to ſuch purpoſe: This is 


ſill the ſpace between the oof and the he to 
receive and retain any ſubſtance, that may be- 
come injurious by its lodgment and painful 
preſſure as before- mentioned. To prevent 
the poſſibility of which, I ſhould always 
recommend (in caſes that require it) the inſt» 
nuation of a ſufficient quantity of tow to fill 
up the interſtice ; and that its retention there 
might be rendered a matter of greater cer- 
tainty, it ſhould be well impregnated with a 
portion of diachylon with the gums, firſt 


| melted over the fire; this will not only fill 


up the opening with neatneſs / properly ma- 
naged but form a bolſter of eaſe to the part, 
and exclude to a certainty the admiſſion of 
articles we have juſt deſcribed, 

i 5 The 


certainly a conditional ſecurity, but there is 


— 
— 
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buted to ſome impropriety in the mode of 
forming or ſetting the ſhoe; though this is by 


by very different means. Horſes, for inſtance, 
frequently injure themſelves when in too long 
and repeated journies they become leg weary, 
and though of great ſpirit and bottom, com- 
pulſively ſubmit to the power of exhauſted 
nature; when hardly able to get one foot be- 


they feel it impoſſible to proceed in equal di- 
rection, but move their limbs in the moſt ir- 
regular manner, war ping and twiſting, as if 
their falling muſt prove inevitable at every 
ſucceſſive motion. In ſuch ſtate of bodily 


driver, ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome imper- 


this inſtance is no way concerned. 
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projecting ſweep at the heel, (particularly i in 


CD ed nr co wn no nn ——_ 
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The cutting of horſes is in general attri« 


no means to be conſidered the 7nvariable cauſe 
for ſuch inconvenience is ſometimes produced 


fore the other, it can create no ſurpriſe that 


debilitation, injuries of this kind are un- 
doubtedly ſuſtained, and too often by the in- 
advertency or inexperience of the rider or 
fection in the operation of ſhoeing, which in 
It is not ſo in others, where the ſhoe be- 


ing formed too wide for the hoof, or with a 


horſes, 


885 
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horſes, who from an irregular ſhape of the 
foot, called turning out the toe, are addicted 
to a kind of curve in action againſt the fet- 
lock joint of the other leg) the evil is con- 
ſtituted to a certainty; 3 but when it ariſes 
from theſe cauſes, it is always to be removed 
or greatly mitigated by the judicious inter- 
wlition of the SMITH, whoſe particular 


province it is to diſcover and remedy the de- 
feet, 


Kao cauſe of this inconvenience very 
frequently proceeds from what I have ever 
ſidered a palpable abſutdity in the ſyſtem 
of ſhoeing, and anxiouſly wiſh it to undergo 

| general improvement: This is the incon- 
ent, ridiculous, and I may almoſt venture 
o add- invincible folly of forming a groove in 
the web of the ſhoe, neither large enough 
jor deep enough to admit the head of the 

il, for the entire reception of which the 
lan was originally formed; though ſeldom 
r ever made ſufficiently wide to complete 
he purport of its firſt intention. 


The diſadvantages ** from this want 
Or thi of judgment | in execution, is 
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not more the irregular ſurface of the foot, 
upon a hard road or pavement, throwing it 
unavoidably into a variety of unnatural poſi. 
tions by the heads of ſome nails being ridicu- 
| toufly high or projecting from the ſhoe, and 
others as much below them, than the cer- 
tainty of all the clinches being raiſed in a 
very few days uſe by the weight and action 
of. the horſe, which on the inſide of each 
foot conſtitute the evil to a degree of ſeve- 
rity with horſes that go cloſe, particularly if 
permitted to remain long in ſuch ſtate unat. 
tended to, Upon expoſtulation, you are told, 
te this is a matter of no inconvenience, that 
they will ſoon be worn down and become 
equal.” If ſuch aſſertion was to be admitted] 
without oppoſition reſpecting the irregularity 
of the ſurface, and diſtortive poſitions of the 
foot, it by no means affects the certainty of 
rendering the clinches not only evidently in- 
jurious in the degree before recited, but cf 
little utility (after a few days wear) in fecu- 
ring the ſhoe in the fituation it was origi- 
nally placed. 


This is a circumſtance ſo exceedingly clear, 
that every rational obſerver, poſſeſſing a deſire 


to promote general improvement, will coin- 
cide 


cide with me in opinion, and aſſiſt the recom- 
mendation by the force of example; in hav- 
ing tne groove in the web of the ſhoe, for 
the reception of the nails, formed ſufficiently 
wide and deep to admit the heads nearly or 
quite equal with the flat ſurface of the ſhoo, 
by which effectual inſertion the ſhoe firmly 
retains its fituation, and the nails their 
clinches, till a repetition of the operation be- 
comes neceſſary. 


There | are (as I have before hinted an in- 
tention of explaining) ſome general rules to be 
remembered, as invariably applicable to all 
kinds of feet without exception. The ſhoe = 
ſhould be uniformly ſupported by the oof 
only, entirely round the foot, and brought fo 
regularly into contact, that it ſhould not 
preſs more upon one part than another; it 
ſhould alſo be formed with a concave inner 
ſurface to keep it perfectly clear of the ſole, 
that the point of the picker may occaſionally 
paſs under the inner part of the web, to free 
it from every extraneous or injurious ſub- 
ſtance. The ſhoe ſhould not be made too 
wide in the web, or too weighty in metal, 
N2- p for 


nation of the hoof behind, and be formed 
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for the ſize or purpoſe of the horſe; if ſo, 
the inſertion of the nails become anavoidably 
| neceſſary nearer the edge of the fleſhy, or 
inner ſole, and the compreſſion upon the in- 
ternal parts proportionally greater, in the ad- 
ditional hold required, to prevent the inner 
edge of the web from finking directly, 5 
conſtant preſſure, upon the centre of the outer 

ſole, conſtituting certain uneaſineſs in action, 
if not perceptible lameneſs. The heel of the 
| ſhoe ſhould always rather exceed the termi. 


ſomething wider than the heel itſelf ; not only 
to conſtitute a firm baſis of ſupport for the 
frame, and prevent the indentation before de- 
ſcribed, but to afford room for the requiſite | 
growth and expanſion of the heel, if a well 
formed ſound foot is at all the object of at- 
tention. 


The hoofs of horſes ſhould never be fuf- 
fered to grow 7co long at the toe; for exclu- 
five of its ſoon conſtituting a flat, weak, nar- 
row foot, it is not uncommonly productive | 
"of fumbling and 7umbling, to the no great 
entertainment, but certain danger of the ri- 
der; and this frequent error in the preſent 

practice 
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practice of ſhoeing is the more extraordinary, 
as the very form, length, and texture of the 
hoof, will always afford ſufficient information 
in how great a degree it will bear reduction, 
with the additional conſideration, in point 
of effect, that ſhortening the toe will always 
proportionally wzden, and give ſtrength to 
the Heel. 


Horſes ſaid to be ** fleſhy footed,” are 
thoſe whoſe inner and outer ſole are found 
to be too large in proportion to the ſub- 
ſtance of the hoof that ſurrounds them; or, 
in other words, (to render it clear as poſſi- 
ble) whoſe hoof is too thin at the lower 
edze, or bottom, for the ſize of the whole. 
This may be productive of inconvenience, 
and requires a nicer diſcrimination in 'the 
mode of forming the groove in the web, as 
well as in fixing the ſhoe; for the ſpace 
upon which it muſt be unavoidably fixed 
(without an alternative)is ſo exceedingly nar- 
row, that the greateſt care and attention 
1s abſolutely neceſſary to bring the nails ſo 


near the edge of the hoof, as to avoid 


every prohable chance of injury by too 
great a ſtricture upon the component parts; 
+ a mat. 
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a matter that has been already more than 
once conciſely recommended to Practical 
circumſpection. 


That ſuch hazard may be the better a. 
voided, it will be found an inſurance of 
ſafety ; to advance the front nails nearer to 
the extremity of the Toe, where the ſeat 
of inſertion is much ver, and bring the 
hinder nails farther from the points of th 
HEEL, where it is not only directly the re- 
verſe, but ſometimes too narrow to admit 
of the inſertion without danger. Andin 
all caſes where horſes are remarkably full 
and fleſh footed, with a heel exceeding] 
narrow, it is certainly the ſafeſt method to 
let them be ſhod with the nails entirely 
round the front of the foot, omitting their 
inſertion i in a proportional degree behind. 


La FossE, echoed by BARTLET, con- 
e the cuſtom of turning up the ſhoe at 
the heels, u upon the before-mentioned objec: 
tion of its ** removing the frog to a great- 
er diſtance from the ground, by which 
the tendon will be inevitably ruptured ; 


but could they now become ſpectators of the 
N hundreds 
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hundreds of poſt horſes conſtantly running 
the roads with BAR sHOEs, that totally 
preclude the poſſibility of the frogs touch 
ing the ground, to ſupport ſuch claſticity, 
they might be convinced what little reſpect 
ſuch aſſertion muſt be held in, under a 
demonſtration exceeding all contradiction. 
Nor is this retroſpective remark brought for- 
ward upon any other motive, than to juſtify 
the great conſiſtency and fafety of judici- 
ouſly raiſing the heels of the ſhoes, to defend 
frogs that have been bruiſed, or are naturally 
defective, and heels that are flat and narrow; 
as well as to inſure the ſafety of the rider, 
and prevent the llipping of horſes, which 
muſt otherways become inevitable in rainy 
ſeaſons upon chalky roads or hilly countries. 


| Adverting once more to their promulga- 
tion upon “ the inconſiſtency of ever paring 
the ſole or frog,” I muſt avail myſelf of the 
preſent opening to make one addition to my 
former obſervations upon that part of the 
ſubject; recommending it to the attention 
of every breeder, to make occaſional inſpec - 
tions of the feet even when yearlings, and 


in their progreſſive gradations, | to prevent 


N44 their 
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their acquiring an ill conformation: By 4 


want of proper correction they will very 


frequently be found ſpreading to a long flat 
thin foot, which left to time, will become 


irrecoverably weak ; on the contrary, pro. 
portionally pared at the bottom, ſhortened at 
the foe, and rounded with the raſp, will con- 
ſtitute the very kind of foot in ſhape and 
firmneſs of all others the moſt deſirable, 


Before we entirely diſmiſs this ſubjeR, z 
few remarks upon the management of thy 


feet in fabled horſes, cannot be conſidered 


inapplicable to our preſent purpole of ge. 


neral utility. Firſt, it ſhould be remem- 
| bered, an equal inconvenience ariſes from 


having horſes unneceſſarily ſhod 200 often, or 


the ceremony poſtponed 700 long; the for. 
mer, by its frequency, batters and breaks the 
5 hoof (particularly if of the brittle kind) to 
a perceptible degree of injury; the latter 


promotes an aukward growth of the foot, 


an indentation of the ſhoe upon the ſole, 


or inner edge of the hoof, and a probabl 


deſtruction of the frog. 


Various opinions may have been ſupported 
upon 
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vpon the propriety of ſtopping and oiling 
the feet; but as it 1s not my preſent pur- 
poſe to animadvert upon the diffuſe remarks 
of others, I ſhall confine myſelf to practi- 
cal obſervations of my own. The ſalutary 
effects of plentifully oiling, and nightly 
ſtopping, the ſubſtantial, firm, black and 
white brittle hoofs, deſcribed in a former 
page, are too firmly eſtabliſhed by long and 
attentive experience, to render oppoſition 
(from any authority whatever) worthy a 


5 WW momentary conſideration or condeſcending 
—— TD 
„A comparative ſtate of the hoaf that is 
m Wl carcfully managed in this way, with one in 
or its ſtate of nature, (more particularly in the 
. hot and dry months of ſummer) will evi- 
he i dently beſpeak the advantage and neatneſs of 
to Wil ſuch care and attention. In one, the hoof 
tet Nis always in a ſtate of pliable uniformity; in 
ot, the other, a harſh, conſtant, and irregular 
le, WM {caling of the ſole, an almoſt inflexible ri- 


gidity of the hoof in ſhoeing, and moſt fre- 
quently very large and dangerous cracks that 
ſeparate the fole from the Jrog on both ſides ; 
leaying ample room on either for the inſinu- 
5 ation 
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ation of ſand, gravel, or other injurious ar- 


ticles that may by their retention reach the 
coronary articulation, conſtituting irrepara. 


ble lameneſs too frequently attributed to 
every cauſe but the right. 


Having gone through ſuch chain of inveſ- 


tigation, and courſe of inſtruction, upon 


the ſubje& of ſhoeing, and its effects, as [ 


conceive to be at all calculated to aſſiſt the 


general judgment of thoſe' whoſe equeſtrian 
purſuits render ſuch knowledge an object of 


importance; I ſhall proceed to that kind 


of communication, as I flatter myſelf will 


be equally acceptable to thoſe who do me 
the honor of peruſal and attention, whethet 


for amuſement, information, literary diſqui- 
fition, or to render the influence ef ex- 


_ ample, more preferable to precept, by a 
contribution of their perſonal aſſiſtance to 


the. promotion of general improvement. 


STABLING 
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Will prove a chapter more immediately 


appertaining to the proprietors of exten- 


ſive receptacles in the metropolis, as well as 
other large cities, and thoſe intereſted in their 
effects; than at all applicable to the preſent 
improved ſtate of gentlemen's ſtables in every 
part of the kingdom, where the mode of ma- 
nagement is approaching too near a degree 
of perfection to admit the aid of inſtruc- 


tion, from either the pen of theoretic infor- 


mation, or practical experience. As it will, 
however, be unavoidably neceſſary to intro- 

duce under this head, ſuch occaſional re- 
marks or uſeful obſervations as cannot with 
propriety appear under any other, hints may 

perhaps be diſcovered, in which every rea- 
der may feel himſelf in ſome degree individu- - 
ally concerned, 


The very inferior ſtate of action and ap- 
pearance, ſo viſibly predominant 1 in horſes of 
frequent uſe, from the large public livery | 
ſtables, when put into competition with hun- 

ters 
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ters or hacks, enjoying the advantage of re. 
gular food, dreſſing, air, and exerciſe, will 
conſtitute all the apology I think it neceſſary 
to introduce, for any degree of freedom l 
may be inclined to offer, in drawing a com- 
pariſon very little obſervable by METRoeo- 
LITAN HEROES ON HORSEBACK, but uni- 
verſally known to the diſcriminating eye of 
every experienced ſportſman in the king. 
com.” - | 

Such inferiority ariſes from an accumula- 
tion of cauſes, very little conſidered: or en, 
quired into by the owners, or riders, who 
philoſophically define and experimentally de- 
monſtrate, the horſe to' be an animal of 
general utility, and appropriate him to all 
their different purpoſes accordingly ; with as 
little attention to his colour, perfections, or 
| defefFs, as a tradeſman of Mancheſter, who 
having ſome few years fince occaſion to at- 
tend the aſſizes at Lancaſter, hired à grey 
gelding for the purpoſe, but unluckily re- 
turned with 4 bay mare, and obſtinately per- 
ſiſted (in oppoſition to every witneſs and ex- 
poſtulation) that he had brought back he 
very horſe and equipments with which he 


had 
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had ſtarted, in obedience to the legal injunc- 
tion he had received. Of theſe equeſtrian 
Quixotes, nature has been ſo exceedingly | 
liberal, that we find numbers, who, when 
their ſteed is brought out of the ſtable, whe- 
ther in High or ſow condition, ſee or not ſees 
ſwelled legs, cracked heels, ſhoes or no ſhoes, 
his carcaſe expanded to its utmoſt extent, or 
contraſted to a degree of unprecedented po- 
verty; mount him with equal unconcern, 
and go through their journey, long or ſhort, 
3 prompted by neceſſity or inclination, 11 
out a ſingle reflection upon the wants or 
weakneſſes of the animal, unluckily deſtined 


to receive the honor of ſo CuMAne an appen- 
Wage, 


of | 

ll WT In ſuch unaccountable tate of negligence, 

as {Winds many a valuable horſe ſurrounded with 

or n accumulation of ills, and hourly promotion 

ho Nef miſery from one week's end to another, 

t- end never enjoys the favour (if I may fo term 
t) of his maſter's preſence but of a Sunday 


norning; when making the expeditious tour 
-r- Wo! Richmond, Hampton Court, Windſor, or 


Is conſigned to his uſual hebdomadal dark 
abode 


{ome other of the faſhionable excurſions, he 
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abode, of inactivity, to enjoy a profuſio 
of Hay, water, and eaſe; but, in confor- 
mity with the idea of Major O'Flaherty, 
© a plentiful ſcarcity of every thing elſe.” 


It is impoſſible for any man living, who 
has made theſe creatures, their wants, grati. 
 fications, perfettions, and attachments, the 
obje& of his contemplation, not to feel the 
greateſt mortification when chance or choice 
brings him to a ſurvey of the ſtables in Lon. 
don, with all their horrid inconveniences. To 
thoſe totally unacquainted with the ſuperiaf 
and ſyſtematic management of ſtables in ge- 
neral, it may all bear the appearance of PRO. 
PRIETY, conſequently paves no way for the 
corroding reflections of vexation and difap-| 
pointment ; but to the experienced and at- 
tentive obſerver, whoſe ſenſations move in 
direct uniſon with the feelings of the ai. 
mal he beſtrides, and the accommodation ol 
whoſe horſe is held in equal eſtimation and 
retention with his own, they excite the joint 

bp emotions of pity and ſurpriſe. 


Horſes in general, produced from ſtables 


of this deſcription, all bear the appearance oli e 
| tempora'y 
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temporary invalids or confirmed valetudina- 
rians; from living or rather exiſting in a 
ſcene of almoſt total darkneſs, they approach 
the light with reluctance, and every new 
object with additional apprehenſion. They 
walk or rather totter out of the ſtable in a 
ſtate of debilitation and ſtiffneſs of the ex- 
tremities, as if threatened with univerſal 


i Wl lameneſs, The legs are ſwelled from the 
ce Wl knees and hocks downwards, to the utmoſt 
n. Wl expanſion of the integument ; which with 
[ol the dry and contracted ſtate of the narrow 


beeled hoof, bears no ill affinity to. the over- 
loaded ſhoe of AN oPULENT ALDERMAN, 
when emerging from the excruciating ad- 
monitions of a gouty monitor. Upon more 

accurate inſpection, we find the liſt of happy 

effects ſtill increaſed with thoſe uſual conco- 

mitants, inveterate cracks, running thruſh, 
yery tents accompanied by a huſky ſhort 
cough, or aſthmatic difficulty of reſpiration, 
in gradual progreſſion to a broken wind; and 
the long liſt of inferior ef ceteras, that conſti- 
tute the invariable advantages of ſtable diſci- 
pline, directly contrary to every eſtabliſhed 
rule that can be laid down for the promotion 
of EASE, HEALTH, and INVIGORATION. 


. In 


7 
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In confirmation of which, without à ted. 
ous animadverſion upon ſo long a ſeries of 


inconſiſtencies, let us advert conciſely to the 
cauſes of ſuch ill effects as we have ven- 
tured to enumerate. The diſadvantages ariſ. 
ing from horſes ſtanding in perpetual dark- 


neſs, or with a very faint and glimmering 


light, muſt be too palpably clear to require 
much elucidation; for in ſuch ſtate, with 


the full and increaſed power of Hearing, they 
are inceſſantly on the watch to diſcover, what 
ſo conſtantly effects one ſenſe, - without the 


expected gratification of he other, To this 


eternal diſappointment may be attributed the 
alternate ſtare and twinkling of the eye-lids 
ſo common to every deſcription of horſes that 


ſtand in the moſt remote part of dark ſtables, 


at each time of being brought forward to 


face the light; as well as the additional ob- 


fervation, that being accuſtomed to ſee things 
but imperfectly in the ſtable, when brought 


into action upon the road, they are ſo much 


affected by the change, that they become 
habitually addicted to ffop or fart at every 
ſtrange or ſudden object that approaches. 


5 A certain danger alſo attends, when hurried 


by a careleſs or drunken oſtler, from the ex- 
ternal 
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ternal glare of light to the extreme of total 
darkneſs; for in ſuch haſty tranſition, blows 
are frequently ſuſtained againſt the racks, 
ſtalls, or intervening partitions, that ſome- 
times terminate in the loſs of an eye, with no 
other cauſe. aſſigned for its original appear- 
ance than the fluctuation of humours, which 
the ſuffering ſubje& immediately undergoes 
repeated conſultations and a long courſe of 
medicines to eradicate. 


The ſtiffneſſ of the Joints, the ſwelling 
of the legs, the ſeverity of the cracks, the 
frequency of the thruſh, the contraction of 
the hoofs, and the difficulty of reſpiration, 
ze all ſo evidently the reſulting effects of 
deſtructive ſituation and erroneous manage- 
ment, that to the ſporting world alone, lite- 
ay definition would be deemed ſuperfluous ; 
but to that infinity of JUYENILE Eques- 
RIANS, Who are *© daily rifing to our 


they keep at 0 much expence, are unlike 
moſt others they meet in their rural excur- 
fons,” ſuch explanation becomes matter of 
ndiſpenſible r 


e. 
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buted all the ills we have juſt recited ; and 


the fituation I allude to, are conſtantly Ny: 


far exceeding even the ſtable temperature of 


thoſe whoſe ſituations in life has precluded 


body of readers in various and diſtant part 
of the kingdom, who never have, and pet: 


ſtables in the metropolis; I think it neceſfar 


matic inconſiſtency, perfectly exculpated from 
even the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of exaggeration 


To the want of general cleanlineſs, pure 
air, and regular exerciſe, may be juſtly attri. 


that ſuch aſſertion may lay impartial claim 


to proper weight in the ſcale of reflection, 
let it be firſt remembered, that horſes in 


ing in certain degrees of heat, not only be- 
yond the ſtate required by nature, but very 


horſes in regular training for the turf. 
That this may be the better underſtood by 


the chance of ſuch inſpection, and that great 


haps never may, make a ſurvey of public 


to introduce an exact repreſentation of e. 


As I have repeatedly obſerved, and it is uni- 
verſally admitted, there is no rule without 
fome exception ; ſo the following deſcription 


may have ſome but very VERY PEW to 
boaſt of. | 
* 


Upon entering the major part, (particu- 
larly if the door has been a few minutes 
cloſed and is opened for your admiſſion) the 
olfactory and optic nerves are inſtantane- 
ouſly aſſailed with the volatile efluvia of 
dung and urine, equal to the exhalation from 
a ſtock bottle of hartſhorn at the ſhop of 
any Chemiſt in the neighbourhood. Here 
you find from ten or twelve, to twenty 
horſes, ſtanding as hot, and every crevice 
of the ſtable as cloſely ſtopped, as if the 
very external air was infectious, and its ad- 
miſſion muſt inevitably propagate a conta- 
gion. Naturally inquiſitive to diſcover what 
irritating cauſe has laid ſuch hold of your 
moſt prominent feature, you obſerve each 
horſe ſtanding upon an enormous load of 
litter, that by occaſional additions (with- 
out a regular, and daily removal from the 
bottom) has acquired both the ſubſtance 
and property of a moderate hot-bed. 


Thus n with the vapours con- 
ſtantly ariſing from an accumulation of the 
moſt powerful volatile ſalts, . ſtand theſe poor 
animals a kind of patient ſacrifice to ignorance 
and indiſcretion ; and that the meaſure of 

02 miſery 


1% ͤ ane. 
miſery may be rendered perfect by every ad- 
ditional contribution of folly, each horſe is 
abſolutely loaded with a profuſion of body 
cloths, but perhaps more to gratify the oſten- 
tation or diſplay the opulence of the owner, 
than any intentional utility to the horſe. 
The ſheet, quarter piece, breaſt cloth, body 
roller, and perhaps the hood, are all brought 
forward to give proof of perſevering atten- 
tion and unremitting induſtry. In this ſtate 
ſuch horſes are found upon critical examina- 
tion, to be in an almoſt perpetual languid 
perſpiration; ſo debilitated, depreſſed, and 
inactive, for want of pure air and regular 
exerciſe, that they appear dull, heavy, and 
inattentive, as if conſcious of their impriſon- 
ment and bodily perſecution. 


The effect of this mode of treatment ſoon 
becomes perceptible to the judicious eye of 
obſervation; the carcaſe is ſeen unnaturally 
full and over loaded, for want of thoſe gra- 
dual evacuations promoted by gentle moti- 
on; the legs ſwell, becoming ſtiff and tume- 
fied, till nature, in her utmoſt efforts for 
extravaſation, terminates in either cracks, 
ſcratches, greaſe, or ſome one of the many 

5 diſorders 
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diſorders ariſing from an impurity, viſcidity, 
or acrimony in the blood. The hoofs by 
being almoſt invariably fixed to the conſtant 
heat of the accumulating dung before de- 
ſeribed, acquires a degree of contraction in- 
dicating hoof- bound lameneſs. The eyes fre- 


quently give proof of habitual weakneſs, in 
a watery diſcharge from the continual irrita- 


tion of the volatile effluvia, the dilatation and 
contraction of the eye in ſearch of light, the 
heat of the body, &c. all tending to conſti- 
tute a frame directly oppoſite in health, vi- 
gour, and appearance, to thoſe whoſe condi- 
tion is regulated by a very different ſyſtem 
of ſtabularian nannten. 


The evils ariſing from this miſtaken treat- 


ment are only yet enumerated in part, being 


thoſe that evidently appear upon a ſuperficial 


ſurvey of the ſtables and their contents; o- 
thers become diſcernible upon being brought 
| into action. They are certainly leſs enabled 
to encounter fatigue: than any horſes in the 


kingdom ; from ſo conſtant an exiſtence 1 in 


the ab/olute fumes of a hot bath, they never 


can be expoſed to the external air in a cold, 
vet, or winter ſeaſon, without danger to 
— every 
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ſion of the porous ſyſtem, which locking up 
the perſpirative matter, ſo violently propelled 


ture being too much overloaded to admit 


ſubſtantial foundation of 5 and di- 


he ſoon proves himſelf inadequate to either 
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every part of the frame. By ſuch contra 
they are inſtantly liable to a ſudden collap- 


to the ſurface, throws it back upon the cir- 
culation with redoubled force; where na- 


its abſorption, it becomes immediately fixed 
upon the EYEs or LUNGS, laying a very 


quietude. 
If ſuch horſe is put into ſtrong exerciſe, 


a long, or an expeditious journey; for whe- 
ther the body is over-burthened with weak 
and flatulent food and water at ſetting out, 
Jaded with early fatizue, to which he has 
not been accuſtomed, or debilitated with 
the ſtable diſcipline we have ſo minutely 
deſcribed, the effect is nearly the ſame, If 
his journey is of any duration, or his exer- 
tions of any great magnitude, it is no un- 
common thing to find he has fallen k, 
lame, or tired upon the road; and under 
the worſt of curſes, 4 bad character, is fre- 
quently ſold to the firſt bidder; under whoſe 

ſyſtematic 
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ſyſtematic care and rational mode of ma- 


nagement, a few months perhaps makes him 


one of the beſt and moſt valuable horſes in 


the kingdom. 


This is a circumſtance that happens fo 
very conſtantly in the equeſtrian fluctuation 


of fortune, and the aſſertion ſo repeatedly . 
juſtified by occular demonſtration and prac- 


tical experience, that 1 ſtand not 1a the 


leaſt fear of a contrariety of opinions upon 


ſo conſpicuous a part of the ſubject. 


The ill effects of the ſtable treatment 


we have hitherto deſcribed, would be ſtill 


more injurious did Hg feeding conſtitute a 
part of the ſyſtem we preſume to condemn ; 


but a /uper-abundance of food is what I by 


no means place to the nconſiſtency of the 


account. Prudence (diveſted of /ef-intereſt } 
powerfully prompts the parties concerned, 
to perceive the abſurdity of over-feeding 
horſes whoſe ſtate ſo little requires it. Sta- 
ble keepers are not fo deſtitute of PENE= 
TRATION, as to be taught by me, the folly 


of feeding horſes that don't work, © OATS 


are not only unneceſlary but ſuperfluous ; hay 
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ciently, by a conſtant maſtication of which 
the. appetite will be properly prepared to 
receive PLENTY OF WATER; an article that 


ble, but by expanding the frame, and fil- 


looked after,” 


Intereſted can, or the experienced will, at- 


beg permiſſion to offer a few remarks, for 


nected with ſtables of this deſcription; 
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in ſmall quantities will ſupport nature ſuffi. be 


is not only of very little expence and trou- 


ling the flank, will afford to the city fportf- 
man and Sunday traveller, ſufficient Proof 


that the horſe is amply fed, and 4 wel 


Having ſubmitted to conſideration the 
repreſentation of FAcTs, that neither the 


tempt to deny; I ſhall, (without much | 
hope of effecting a reformation where ſo 
great a variety of opinions are concerned) 


the attention of- thoſe who are, from the 
nature of their ſituations, unavoidably con- 


leaving the more minute inſtructions for 
the management of hunters or road horſes, 
to be collected from the matter that will 
be hereafter introduced under thoſe heads. 


The pernicious properties of fou/ air muſt 
. be 


Korn cunts 8 - 


TA ai 


be too well known, or at leaſt too readily 
comprehended, (by every one to whoſe ſe- 
rious peruſal theſe pages will become ſub- 
ject) to require even the moſt ſuperficial e- 


lucidation; though in fact, entering into its 
deſtructive effects, with all its contingent 
conſequences, would be to write, quote, and 


mimadvert a volume upon the ſubject ; 


nitude for preſent diſquiſition, in a publi- 
cation that promiſes to be generally read, 
and it is intended ſhould be as generally 
underſtood. 


Under palpable conviction of the numer- 
ous ills that may ariſe in different ways from 
air ſo very much contaminated, and replete 
with impurities, I am convinced no one 


object to the adoption of VENTILATORS 
is inevitably confined ; as in London, and 


voidably continue ſo without the moſt 
diſtant probability of e 


The utility, the convenience, the exhili- 
rating 


which is in fact of too much ſcientific mag- 


advocate for improvement can rationally 
in all public ſtables, where the ſituation 


other large cities, where they muſt una- 
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rating rays of ALL CHEARING LIGHT,” 
(that enables us to enjoy ſociety, for which 
we were formed) is a matter ſtanding in ng 
need of zedious recommendation ; it there. 
fore cannot be too forcibly inculcated, or 
too ee adopted. 


Cleanlineſs Is ſo indiſputably neceflary to 
health and invigoration, that it is matter of 
ſurpriſe how ſo palpable a ſyſtem of filth 
could ever be permitted to pervade the 
equeſtrian receptacles of thoſe who would, 
no doubt, be exceedingly hurt and offended, 
if they were to have the inconſiſtencies of 
their conduct perſonally demonſtrated, and 
be compulſively convinced they either do mt 
know or ſeem to care any thing about the 
matter. In fact, there is but one reaſon that 
can be urged, (and none with ſo much e- 
nergy as thoſe prompted by ſelf-intereſt) in 
favour of a practice replete with ſo many 
diſadvantages; this muſt be the high price 
and difficulty of obtaining ſtraw in the me- 
tropolis, which in it is transformation to 
manure becomes ſo reduced to a mere no- 
thingneſs in value, that the poſibilrry of be- 
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ing cleanly in thoſe ſtables (we are told) is 
abſolutely precluded by pecuniary conſidera- 
tions. But when the fixed emoluments of 
the weekly keep are taken into the aggre- 
gate, and it is not the effect of rumination 
but matter of fact, that many of the horſes 
þ kept, are from want of exerciſe, and the 
numerous cauſes before aſſigned, ſo very 
much OFF THEIR APPETITES, as not to 
conſume in a day but one or #49 of the four 
teds of corn that are charged; an extra 
truſs of ſtraw from the loft LiBERALLY 
ZXCHANGED for each buſhel and a half of 
cats accidentally ſaved in the granary, would 
certainly prove no violent proſtitution of 
cenerofity ! 


EXERCISE 


IS a matter of too much importance in 
the promotion of health and condition to 
de excluded its place in our preſent arrange- 
ment; and fo evidently neceſſary to the na- 
Wl tural 3 and regular evacuations, that 
the foundation of every diſeaſe may be laid 
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by a want of it. Horſes are in their very 
nature and diſpoſition ſo formed for motion, 
that they become dull, heavy, and un. 
healthy without it; of this nothing can af. 
ford greater demonſtration than the plea. 
ſure they diſplay in every action, when 
brought from the dark receſs of a gloomy 
ſtable to the perfect enjoyment of light, ai, 
and exerciſe. The natural ſweetneſs of the 
external air is ſo happily ſuperior to the 
ſtagnate impurity of the ſtable, that moſ 
Horſes inſtantly exult in the change, and by 
a variety of ways convince you of the py 
ference. 


— +. boyny — On” 8 


Survey a ſpirited horſe with the eye of 
attention, and obſerve the aſtoniſhing differ- 
_ ence before and after his liberation from 
the manger, to which he is ſometimes (un- 
der the influence of ſtrange miſmanage- 
ment) haltered for days together without 
remiſſion. In the ſtable you perceive him d- 
jefted, fpiritleſs, and almoſt inanimate, with- 
out the leaſt ſeeming courage or activity in 
his compoſition ; but when brought into 
action, he inſtantly aſſumes another appear- 


ance, and indicates by bodily exultation and 
exertion, 
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exertion, the abſolute ſalubrity and neceſſity 
of what the inſtinctive ſtupidity of many can 
never (from their inexplicable want of com- 
prehenſion) be brought to underſtand, Such 
inconſiderate obſervers might certainly im- 
prove their very ſhallow judgment by ſome 
trifing attention to the indications of nature 
in horſes of any tolerable deſcription, who all 
diſplay, in different attitudes and by various 
means, the gratification they enjoy in their 
Y diſtinct appropriations, In fact, the animat- 
ed aſpect of the whole frame, the lively eye, 
the creſted neck, the tail erect, with the moſt 
ſpirited bodily action of neighing, ſnorting, 
and curvetting, all tend to prove the conſti- 
tutional utility of exerciſe in length and 
manner adapted to the ſize, ſtrength, make, 
condition, and purpoſe of the horſe. 


Perfectly convinced of its indiſpenſible 
neceſſity to horſes of all kinds, in propor- 
ton to the uſes for which they are deſigned, 
end the portion of aliment they receive, 
am not unfrequently very highly enter- 
tained with the management of many with- 
in the extenſive circle of my own acquaint- 
dance, (and thoſe too with inherent pride 
: | | ſufficient 
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206 EX BRC ISE. 
ſufficient to aſſume the character of ſportſ. 


and valuable horſes, perpetually buymg, fil. 


_ gether, have one in their ſtables #hree months, 
without ſwelled legs, cracked heels, greafe 
bad eyes, broken knees, or ſome of the many 


and erroneouſly attribute to luck, that! 
moſt juſtly and impartially place to the 
account of inadvertent maſters and much 


mitting perſeverance in the regularity d 
daily exerciſe, (both in reſpe& to time and 


and perfectly underſtood, but to thoſe who 
have attended minutely to the good effech 
of its practice, or the ills that become 
_ conſtantly perceptible from its omiſſion. 


part of the animal œconomy more admirs- 


men) who are in conſtant poſſeſſion of good 


ling, and exchanging ; but never for years to. 


ills that conſtitute a ſtable of infirmities; 
all which they very PHILosSOPHICALLY 


—— 


more indolent ſervants. 


The advantages ariſing from an unte. 


> ON - NP BS> — 


— 


continuance) cannot be ſo clearly know! 


This is undoubtedly the more extraordi- 
nary, when it is recollected there is no one 


nk aud aw end . 89 „ oy — TCT 


bly adapted to the plaineſt comprehenſion, 


than the ſyſtem of repletion and eyacuation; 
which 


SS AJ 


een 207 
which may (avoiding technical deſcription 
and profeſſional minutiæ) be conciſely ex- 
MW plained and clearly underſtood, as matter 
neceſſarily introductory to what we proceed 
to inculcate, upon the palpable conſiſtency 
of conſtant and moderate exerciſe for the 


eſtabliſnment of health and Promotion of 
condition. 


believe it has been before ſaid, in ei- 
ther this or the former volume, that the 
ALIMENT, after ſufficient maſtication in the 
at of chewing, is paſſed to the ſtomach, 
| where it undergoes regular fermentation (in 
general termed digeſtion) producing a cer- 
tain quantum of c/y/e, in proportion to the 
nutritive property of the aliment fo retain- 
ed: This chyle, in its proceſs of nature 
(whic has been before accurately explain- 
ed) becomes wonderfully ſubſervient to all 
the purpoſes of life and ſupport in its ge- 
neral contribution to the ſource of circu- 
lation, and the various ſecretions; while 
the groſſer parts (from which the nutri- 
tious property is extracted in their progreſs 
through the ſtomach and inteſtinal canal) 
are thrown off from the body by excre- 


0 mentitious evacuations. ; 
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—— 


This is a conciſe abſtract of nature's ope. 
ration; as neceſſary to conſtitute ſufficient 
information to comprehend our preſent pur. 


poſe of explicit animadverſion upon the 


great advantage of bodily motion, ſo far 
as it ſhall appear conducive to the preſer. 


| vation of health. Enough is conſequently 


advanced to gratify every competent idea; 
and afford ample conviction, that ſhould the 
body be permitted to receive, and conti- 


nue to accumulate in the frame, more ALI. 


MENT than can be abſorbed into the circu- 


lation, and carried off by the different e- 
; munctories in 4 certain portion of time; 
cover repletion, diſquietude, and ultimately 


DISEASE acute or chronic, muſt be the 1 in- 


evitable ie 


The ſyſtem and effect are too 1 


clear to be at all miſtaken in even a theo- 


retic ſurvey of the proceſs; for when the 


blood veſſels become over- loaded with an 
accumulated retention of perſpirable matter, 
and the ſtomach and inteſtines preternatu- 


rally extended by indurated excrement (all 


| which ſhould be occaſionally carried off by 


exerciſe) indiſpoſition muſt ariſe in a greater 
1 or 
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of leſs degree, ſo ſoon as the repletion pro- 


f nature are unable to ſubdue; | 


and ſtriking to require much time from the 


jon ; concluding, therefore, this part or 
he animal mechaniſm is perfectly under- 


vac uation, „ 


It is therefore neceſſary we take a ſurvey 
a horſe brought from the ſtable in a 


hen we find the body too full and over- 


legree of eaſe or pleaſure; every one not 


nimal to throw off the ſuperfluous burthen 
repeated evacuations ſo ſoon as brought 


For: - into 


duces oppreſſion, that the ſtruggling efforts 


Theſe unembelliſhed vis are too plain 


mRITER, Or patience from the READER, 
for farther inveſtigation or comprehen- 


ood; I ſhall proceed to an explanation 
f the adtiue cauſes of ſuch diſorders as 
riginate in impurities of the blood, occa- 
oned by want of motion and W 


ate of plenitude after temporary inactivity, 
daded to make his firſt efforts with any ö 
otally abſorbed in a ſtate of ſtupefaction or 


atural illiteracy, muſt have obſeryed the 
Inremitting attempts and ftrainings of the 
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carcaſe is in ſome degree relieved from ity 
accumulated contents, you perceive a wheez. 
ing or difficulty of reſpiration, occaſioned hy 
the preſſure of the ſtomach thus loaded, 
upon the lobes of the lungs, reſtraining 


— 
23 — 

2 D 
— 


beyond a walk, you find him break into! 
diſplay in a long journey continued at th 


or denięd, by thoſe at all connected or can 


greater quantity of food than there 1s pft 


* 
* 


into action. If at all hurried before the 


them in their natural elaſticity for the pus 
poſes of expanſion and contraction. 


In this tate alſo, if his pace is extend 


more violent perſpiration, than a horlſe i 
proper condition and regular exerciſe woult 


ſame rate without intermiſſion. Theſe u 
all indications of nature not to be miſtake 


verſant with the ſubject before us, and ful 
ficiently demonſtrate the reſulting effects 
continuing to over-load the ſyſtem; with 


portional exerciſe to carry off. 
\ PERSPIRATION (that is the gradual « 
miſſion phyſically termed inſenſible, as nc 
being profuſe to perception) will, in ev 
gentle exerciſe, take from the ſuperflux 0 


j 1 


= ot) on uf }2_p fo — an — god 
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dhe BTLoop, what the neceſſary evacuations 


of dung and urine take from the accumu- 
MM lated contents of the IN TESTINES; which 
ſuffered to remain in an abundant and pre- 


pulſive retention, acquire a degree of putrid 
or acrimonious morbidity inevitably pro- 
ducing diſeaſe. Theſe morbid attacks act 
differently upon different ſubjects, accord- 
ing to their ſtate or tendency, at the time 


rupt or infectious influence; diſplaying it- 


the conſtitutional predominance of diſeaſe 
in the horſe previous to the leaſt trait of 
liſcovery. 


ariſe the various diſtreſſing diſquietudes {6 
repeatedly enumerated, as ſwelled legs, 
"Ml cracked 


ternatural proportion, muſt by its com- 


of the blood or body's aſſuming a cor- 


{lf in ſuch way as is moſt applicable to 


I ſhall, in compliance with my promiſe in 
the introductory part of this work, forbear 
to lead the reader farther into a tedious 
train of remote medical reſearches, but re- 
fer him to the different diſquiſitions of the 
former volume for any gratification he 
may wiſh to obtain; letting it ſuffice to 
obſerve, that from ſuch original cauſe may 
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cracked heels, greaſe, aſthmatic cough, fret, 
ſtrangury, farcy, fever, convulſions, or in 
fact any of the numerous diſeaſes to which 
horſes are ſo conſtantly liable. 
I beſe cauſes of the various diſeaſes, ſo 
perfectly clear not only to every ſcientific 
inveſtigator but every rational obſerver, ate 
what have for time immemorial, in the ſta- 
| bularian diale&, paſſed under the undefined 
denomination of Hu Mobs, with the nu- 
merous tribe of equeſtrian dependents, from 
the firſt ſtud groom of the firſt ' ſporting 
| nobleman, to the moſt illiterate ſtable boy 
in the kingdom; without a ſingle pro- 
feſſional exertion of reſpectability, to wipe 
away the abſtruſe and ignorant ſubterfuge 
of attributing the generality of diſorders to 
the effect of humours, without any perſpi- 
cuous attempt to explain in their different 
publications, what they have univerfall 
taken the _— to condemn. 


1 (a cabins for to 9 (and ſay it! 
do, not from any intentional oppofition or 
diſreſpect to the writers) that the more 1 
compare former Ltcrary opinions with ex- 

verimental 


— ä — 


ais ; 


perimental practice, the leſs reaſon I find to 
be ſatisfied with what they ventured to 
promulgate ; particularly upon the ſubject 
of humours, which in all my enquiries and 
minute inveſtigations, I could never find 
ſyſtematically explained, at leaſt to encoun-„ 
ter the eye of profeſſional inſpection, 


BRACKEN, who for years was conſidered 
a prodigy of VETERINARIAN inſtruction, 
after condemning the farriers frequent uſe 
and the convenient ſubterfuge of the word, 
makes many efforts to go through an ęlabo- 
rate explanation, that, he ſays, ** the igno- 
rance and ſtupidity of the vulgar are inade- 
quate to; but very unluckily, after attack- 
Ing the ſubject in ine different Ways, at leaſt | 
in as many different places, he as repeated- 
ly digreſſes from the point, without ever 
coming into the probability of an explana- 
tory concluſion. 


BARTLET, in his uſual condeſcending 
ſtile of imitation, (or rather compilation) 
affords fix pages of duodecimo, replete 
with technical abſtruſity, collected from the 
the remote alluſions and eccentric remarks 

Pz of 
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of his learned predeceſſor; beginning with 
a promiſe of unlimitted explanation, and 
almoſt immediately taking leave with the fol- 
lowing apology, that ** what ought to be 
underſtood by the word fuMovuRs, would 
take up more time than the BRRVIT v we 
have preſcribed ourſelves will admit on. 


Taking no more time from the Reader, 
than is neceſſary to explain what has been 
already introduced, and to juſtify what is 
to follow, upon the hacknied ſubjedt of bus 
mours; I advert to ſuch profeſſional remarks 
as have ariſen from attentive obſervation, 
with occational oblique references ta the | 
opinions of thoſe who have gone before us, 
fraught with temporary popularity; having 
for ſuch introduction, no motive but an 
eager and acknowledged. deſire to. eſtabliſh 
the TRUTH, by a proper and incontroverti- 
ble criterion of practical inveſtigatian.. 


Admitting therefore, the repletion ariſing 
from a ſuperflux of alimentary nutriment, 
(not carried off by thoſe gradual excretions 
promoted by moderate exeiciſe in gentle 
motion } to conſtitute what has ſo long paſſed 

under 


under the vague denomination of: humours, 
without a fear of being controverted by 
any reſpectable opponent; I ſhall proceed 
to the proper mode of rectification in fuch 
caſe, and the degree of diſtinction to be 
aſcertained when ſome of the diſeaſes be- 
fore-mentioned-. | heated Tomy" a different 
cauſe. 1855 * 


To effect this, it is firſt neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that when ſuch repletion becomes 
perceptible, and is immediately counteracted 
by regular and daily atpaafige exerciſe, it 
may probably (if the horſe is in no con- 
firmed tate of foulneſs) be again abſorbed 
into the circulation, and carried off without 
the affiſtance of extra evacuations promoted 
by medicine. But it ſhould be always held 
in remembrance, that ſuch exerciſe muſt be 
in the firſt inſtances, not only of great 
gentleneſs but long duration; uſing no 
violence or ſpeedy exertions, till the body 
is by gradual perſeverance perfectly unload- 
ed, and the carcaſe and extremities have 
recoyered their original form and pliability; 
when the exerciſe may be encreaſed to a 
greater degree of action, that the ſuper- 

| P 4 ; fluous 
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| fluous and offending matter thus abſorbed, ha 
may tranſpire by the moſt natural effort of Wl tt; 
| perſpiration, | | 


To promote which, with the greater 
ſafety and facility, BLEEDING ſhould pre. 
cede in proportion to e, ſtrength, and 
condition, that the real ſtate of the blood 
ſhould be the more clearly aſcertained; a 
may be found particularly explained in ya. 
rious parts of the former volume, where i 
is abſolutely neceſſary its predominant ap. 
pearance ſhould undergo critical examins. 
tion. But in this conſcientious recommen- 
dation, I am unavoidably drawn into ad- 
ditional remarks upon the opinions of o- 
thers ; to demonſtrate the inconſiſtency of 
theirs, as a neceſſary prelude to the juſtice 
and eſtabliſhment of my own. And I muſt 
confeſs it gives me ſome concern, that I 
am under the neceflity of differing in a fu. 


gle opinion from authority ſo very reſped- 

able, and judgment ſo truly profeſſional, as 

his Majeſty's Farrier for Scotland, whoſe e-“ 

legant publications entitle him to univerſal Hd 

applauſe, for the great pains he has taken Wc 

to elucifate and improve, a ſyſtem that WW 
en, 5 has 
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has for ages remained in an acknowledged 
ſtate of barbarity and ignorance. 


Mr. Clarke, in his *< Obſervations on 
Blood Letting,” ſays, © it is difficult to fix 
any preciſe ſtandard, how we may judge 
either of the healthy or morbid ſtate of 
the blood in horſes when cold.” This is. 
an opinion ſo directly oppoſite to what 
I have frequently advanced upon former 
occaſions, (with reaſons at large for in- 
ſpecting it in ſuch ſtate) that my filence 
upon the paſſage alluded to, would bear fo 
much the appearance of puſillanimity or 
profeſſional ignorance, that I gladly avail 
myſelf of the preſent opportunity to ſub- 
join a few words in ſupport of the opinion 
formerly maintained; but with the moſt 
unſullied reſpect for a writer of ſo much 
perſpicuity and eminence, whoſe abilities I 
hold ip the greateſt eſtimation, 


It may, as Mr. Clarke ſeems to think, 
* be difficult to fix any preciſe ftandard to 
diſcover the exact ſtate of the blood when 
c/d;” but I doubt not his candour, upon due 
deliberation, will admit the CERTAINTY 


of 


at E X ER CISE 
of diſtinguiſhing its property, or predomi- 


nant tendenoy, much better in that condi. 


tion, than a ſtate of liquidity as juſt re- 
ceived from the vein, If that certainty. i 18 
admitted, (as I flatter myſelf it will not, 
upon reflection, be reſpectably denied) it 
muſt undoubtedly prove much more eli. 
gible and ſatis factory to obtain profeſſional 
prognoſtics 1N PART, than not to acquire 
any information af all. This being a po- 
fition beyond the power of confutation, it 
is only neceſſary to add a ſingle remark 
_ ariſing from daily practice, long experi- 
ence, and accurate obſervation, upon the 


certainty of aſcertaining from a minute ex-. 


amination of the blood when cold, the Pro- 
portion of CRASSAMENTUM, SERUM, 8125, 
VISCLDITY, probable inflammation or acti- 
mony it contains; from all which, ſurely 
 diagnoftics may be rationally formed to regu- 
late future proceedings; at leaſt, ſo I con- 
ſtantly find it in the courſe of my own 
practice; and until ſuch inſpection, by any 
deception, ſhould convince me of its un- 
certainty and inutility, I ſhall not be readily 
induced to alter an opinion founded upon 
PIs conviction ; ; though I muſt ac- 

knowledge 


es „ _ wp ans 
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knowledge” there is no Publication upon 


theſe ſubjects extant, to 'Whoſe dictates 1 
ſhould more cheerfully become a convert, 
than the productions of the very author, 


whoſe opinion, in one inflance, [ am compel- 


led to quad W 1 

It 5s * Jrievfo@tly-ik in 10 Poi to adit hs 
vulgariſm of killing two birds with one 
ſtone,” that I cannot reſiſt the temptation 
and preſent opportunity to introduce a few 
words upon an inconſiſtent paſſage in 
BRACKEN, that equally claſhes with: an 
opinion of mine frequently introduced in 


my former volume, where the operation of 


B.ztDING; or the fate of the blood, ne- 
ceſſꝛrily became matter of recommendation. 
In page 111 of his ſecond volume, he ſays, 
* the blood becomes viſeid, poor, and diſ- 
pirited.” This paſſage is ſo ſtrangely ſe» 
queſtered from comprehenſion, ſo ridicu- 
louſly replete with paradoxical obſcurity, 


and ſo directly contrary to my own obſer- 


vations, founded in practice, and long ſince 
communicated under the ſanction of invi- 
olate veracity, that I cannot permit ſuch 
a profuſion of profeſſional contrarieties to 
"= | _ 
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paſs current upon the public, without ob. 


truding a few words to elucidate, or rather 


expoſe the myſtery. 


To eſtabliſh the eln and juſtify the 


reputation of The Stable Directory, as 
well as to obtain the approbation of thoſe 
who at no time condemn without inſpec- 
tion, or applaud without reaſon; I have 
never advanced an opinion, or reported 4 
Jadt, but what has been founded upon 
principles of incontrovertible information 
or acknowledged utility. It has been my 
invariable ſtudy to enlighten, not to per- 


plex; what has been too much the ſyſtem 


of other writers upon ſimilar ſubjects, may 
be more properly collected from a reviſion 
of their productions, than the pen of a com- 
petitor. But I will venture to affirm, if 
any part of my obſervations had contained 
ſo many abſurd contrarieties, or tedious 
and inapplicable digreſſions, as the elabo- 
rate volumes of BRACKEN ; the tentb edi. 


tion of the former volume, or the title page 


of the ſecond, could never have met the 
light, in the preſent enlightened ſcene of 
equeſtrian Enquiry and literary improve- 

| ment, 
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ment. On the contrary, had I proſtituted 
my judgment or my pen, to ſo unſcientific 
a declaration as the bloods being . viſcid, 
poor, and diſpirited, the united force of 
menſtrual criticiſm, would have irrevoca- 
bly doomed ME AND MY OPINIONS to 
the /oweſt region of oblivion. 


How, at the fame time, blood can be 
* VISCID and PCOR,” or the two words of 

2 direct contrary meaning become ſo conve- 
niently ſynonymous, I am at a loſs to learn; 
but perfectly anxious that the profeſſional 
conſiſtency, the ſyſtematic uniformity of my 
afſertions, may be arraigned and brought to iſ- 

ſue with opinions ſo directly oppoſite, I find 
it unavoidably neceflary, to ſolicit from eve- 
ry impartial inveſtigator, a comparative view | 
of what has been advanced on either fide re- 
ſpecting the blood, when he will be enabled 
to decide, whoſe ſyſtem approaches neareſt to 
truth, 5 by reaſon. 


To juſtify and corroborate my remarks 
upon Mr. Clarke's idea of not diſcovering 
the true ſtate of the blood when cold,” I muſt. 
beg to repeat the very words of my opinion 

PREVIOUSLY 
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PREVIOUSLY given to the public in the 
former volume, claſs the third, under the 
bead FARCVY,“ where will be found the 
following deſcription, neceſſarily again ſub- 
mitted to the aden of — en 
reader. 


ee In reſpect to cure, upon the very earlieſt 
appearance, take away blood in quantity as 
before deſcribed ; and after ſo doing, attend 
minutely to the QUALITY,. which circum- 
ſtance will enable you to form a very deci: 
ſive judgment, how ſoon and to what pro- 
portion the ſubject will bear this evacuati- 
on, ſhould it again be neceſſary; for ac- 
cording to the extra proportion of the Craf- 
ſamentum, or Caagulum, and the ſize (ot 
gelatinized ſubſtance upon the ſurface) with 
the diſproportion of ſerum or watery part, i 
may be very readily aſcertained how much the 
blood is certainly above or below the ſtand- 
ard of mediocrity neceſſary for the abſolute 
PRESERVATION of health.” 


This is the opinion originally | held forth in 
my firſt publication, and with ſo firm an 
adherence to ein founded upon experience 

that 


at 
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that I never (particularly after ſo much ad- 


ditional practice and inveſtigation) can conde- 
ſcend to change my opinion, and admit its un- 


certainty, in compliment to the unſupported 


ipſe dixit of any pen whatever; and that I 
may ſtand totally exculpated from the charge 
of publiſhing an opinion ſo contrary to the re- 
ſpectable authority of Mr. Clarke, I muſt beg 
to obſerve, that my opinion had not only 
the priority of his in publication, but had 

been in circulation full Two vEARS before 
Mr. Clarke's treatiſe came into my poſſellion. 


We come now to the n em 
of BRacken, reſpecting the blood that he 
calls v 722 poor, and diſpirited,“ to core 
rect which unaccountable profeſſional flip, 
the above quotation will in a certain degree 
contribute ; particularly when I ſubmit it to 
recollection, that in many parts of my for- 
mer volume (appropriated entirely to medica] 
reſearches) I have repreſented v iſeld, fey 
blood, to be the reſulting effe& of too much 
plenitude arifing from alimentary repletion 
with a want of proper exerciſe ; while, on 
the contrary, IJ have deſcribed too great a 
portion of ferum to conſtitute an impover- 


ow 
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iſhed blood in being deprived of its due pro. 
portion of R ASSAMEN TUM, as before re- 
cited. be 


To renew and corroborate which, I muſt 
be permitted to recommend to the retro- 
ſpective attention of thoſe, anxious to diſ- 
tinguiſh between the ſpecious deluſion of 
theory and the eſtabliſhment of fact, my 


obſervations in the r claſs, under the 


article of MANGE, where it will be 
found I have defined the poverty of the 
blood in the following explanatory paſſage, 


t« For the blood being by this barren con- 


tribution robbed of what it was by nature 
Intended to receive, becomes impoveriſhed 
even to a degree of incredibility (by thoſe 
unacquainted with the ſyſtem of repletion 


and circulation); it loſes its tenacity and bal- 


| ſamic adheſive quality, degenerating to an 
acrid ſerous vapour, that acquires malignity 
by its preternatural ſeparation from its origi- 
nal corrector. 


Theſe explanations are 8 phyſically cor- 


rect, ſo perieclly cler. and ſo evidently 


adapted ; 
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adapted to every comprehenſion, that I am 
ſatisfied to reſt the certainty of its proceſs, 
and my own profeſſional reputation, upon the 
arbitrative deciſion of any impartial inveſti- 
gator. And that this comparative proceſs 
may be brought to a ſpeedy termination, 
| ſhall only beg leave to obſerve, if Mr, 
CLARKE's hypotheſis, © that no diſcovery 
can be made from the blood when cold,” is 
a fact, or the « wiſcid, poor, and diſpirited 
Hood” of BRAcken, can be defined one 
Find the ſame thing, diveſted of paradoxical 
omplication, and ſuch eccentric opinions are 
founded zn truth and can be ſupported by 
ncontrovertible facts; my aſſertions, howe- 
er ſcientific, however eſtabliſhed by TIME 
and confirmed by EXPERIENCE, muſt ine- 
vitably- fall unſupported to the ground, un- 

orthy the future attention of thoſe by 


hoſe approbation and applauſe 1 have hoes 
o highly honoured, 


! 


Having 8 red to reſcue from public 
rejudice, any baſty deciſions that might be 
ade upon ſuch claſhing opinions undefined ; 
e return to the operation of bleeding, re- 
ommended previous to the conſtant exer- 
iſe, and with that bleeding an accurate exa- 
Vor. II. 5 Q_ minatien 
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mination of the blood WHEN COLD and this 
upon the baſis of my former opinion again 
repeated, that ſhould the craſſamentum (ot 
coagulum) be proportionally greater in quan. 
tity to the ſerum (or watery part) than the 
ſerum to the coagulum, I ſhould not helſitae 
a moment to pronounce ſuch horſe to þ 
above himſelf in condition, more particular 
if the blood had acquired a vzſcid 7enacih, 
perceptible upon its ſurface. 


When I fay above himſelf in condition, | 
wiſh to be underſtood, he is in the wy 
| Nate we have already deſcribed, viz, the whi 
frame is over-loaded by a ſuper-abundan 
of nutriment, not carried off by exerciſe; all 
the impurities thus collected, to have no 
ference to latent diſeaſe, but merely the fit 
of ſuch ſuperflux ſuſpended in the conſti 
tion, producing a temporary ſtagnation ( 
; what I have already defined nuMovuRs to 
for want of gradual mogion and conſequt 
evacuations. This being the exact ſtate 
a horſe labouring under plethora and its cn 
comitants from fulneſs only, I ſhould imm 
diately adopt the uſe of a maſh en 
night, compoſed of malt and bran, eq 


parts, merely to ſoften the indurated c 
; PS 2 tel 
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tents of the inteſtines IV” promote their mors 
expeditious diſcharge during the gradual ex- 


it with a greater degree of avidity. This 


days, with daily increaſing exerciſe and good 
ſubſtantial dreflings in the ſtable, (more par- 


wards) may be reaſonably expected to carry 
off the repletion, in part, or all, according 
to the ſtate and condition of the horſe, or the 
time of its accumulation. 


or fix hours after it 1s taken away, b be found to 
contain but a. ſmall portion of CRASSAMEN= 
TUM, in proportion to the much greater of 


£:%-4 


forid healthy appearance, I could not doubt 
even for a moment but ſuch ſwellings of 


eyes, (or any other complaints uſually ariſing 


" i i © acrimo- 


erciſe 1n the following days ; exciting the 
veſſels to an encreaſed ſecretion of urine 
by the interpoſition of oo ounces , nitre, 
thoroughly diſſolved in the water of each | 
morning, when horſes will in general drink 


plan regularly perſeyered in for ſix or eight 


ticularly patient rubbing of the legs down= 


: On the contrary, th | ſhould t the blood in five 


SERUM; and ſuch coagelum to be of A 


the legs, cracks, greaſe, defluxions of the 


irom ſuch cauſe) may be the effect of an 5 


- — * 


defined, that by its accumulation diſtend 
the finer veſſels in proportion as the larger 
are over- loaded, and in ſuch retention ac- 


and phyſically treated accordingly. Hence 
' ariſes a very predominant and almoſt uni- 
verſal error, for want of judicious diſcrimi- 


ſtate of the blood; the difference and pro- 
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acrimonious, impoveriſhed, and diſeaſed ſtate 


of the blood; for the due correcting of 
which, proper remedies may be ſelected from 


the former volume of this work, under the 
different claſſes and heads to which they are 
the moſt applicable, 


Defluxions of the eyes ariſing from what- 


ever cauſe, whether the repletion already 


quires tendency to diſeaſe; from ſuch ex- 
ternal injuries as bites and bows; or a te- 


laxed, defective, or paralytic affection of 
the internal organs, they are all in genen 


denominated HuMouRs without diſtinctiu 


nation in paying proper attention to the 


perty of which have been ſo accurately and 


repeatedly deſcribed, that there is no open- 
ing left to admit the Plea of ignorance 
in any one caſe where it is entitled to in- 
. ſpection. 


It 


* 


If 
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If a threatened diſorder in the eyes is 
ſuppoſed to be the effect of repletion and | 
reſulting viſcidity, ſome judgment may be 
formed from a minute examination of the 
blood, which will bear reſemblance to the 
fate accurately explained when the horſe is 
too much above himſelf in condition, and the 
refſels more or leſs overcharged with impu- 
ities. Excluſive of a ſole dependence upon 
which prognoſtic, much information may 
be collected from external appearance; the 
eyes are full, heavy, and dull, with an ap- 
parent tendency to inflammation in the lids 
above and below, and exceedingly turbid 
in the centre; diſplaying in ſuch ſtate a 
perpetual drowſineſs, his eyes being fre- 
quently cloſed when ſtanding in the ſtable 
undiſturbed and ſeemingly unperceived, but 
without che leaſt diſcharge tending to diſco- 
er the original cauſe of complaint. 


On the contrary, when ariſing from an 
impoveriſhed and acrimonious ſtate of the 
blood, the eyes become upon the firſt attack 
full and inflamed ; almoſt immediately diſ- 
charging a ſharp N ſerum, that is in- 
ceſſantly rolling down the cheeks, and in its 


3 | | paſſage 
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ö HR 7 


12a contracting ind "hang 4 in its 
orbit, in proportion to the length and in- 
veteracy of diſeaſe. This defluxion is ſo 
very oppoſite i in cauſe and effect, and re- 
quires a ſyſtem of treatment ſo very dif. 
ferent to the caſe juſt deſcribed, as ariſing 
from 4 v ſcidity in the blood, (conſtituting 
HUMOUR of a diſtin& kind) that a nice 
Judgment is neceflary than generally exerted 
in ſuch diſcrimination, | 


In caſes where one eye only is affected inf 
either of the ways before deſcribed, it mij 
with a great degree of reaſon be attribute 
to external | injury, and the reſulting pain 
inflammation, or diſcharge, ſo far depend- 
ent upon the original cauſe as to be mereh 
ſymptomatic ; unleſs from the great irrits 
bility and exquiſite ſenſation of the part 
ſome of- the humours of the eye ſhould be 
ſo ſeverely injured as to occaſion its loſs; 
à a circumſtance that is too frequently know 
to happen by an accidental blow, but ut- 
doubredly many more by thoſe wilfull 
| aimed and W executed, : 


TT oa #t- a= 


A 


8 
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As 1 have before obſerved, one grand 


error has formerly ariſen, and is ſtill con- 
tinued by all the advocates for, and invin- 


cible followers of ancient Farriery, to treat 


the HUMOURs that have fallen into the 
eyes” (making uſe of their own language) 


exactly in the ſame way; whether they pro- 
| ceed from any of the cauſes juſt recited, or 


the long liſt of poſſibilities that might be 
added to the catalogue. It is really in re- 
flection a dreadful conſideration, that expe- 


rence enables me to proclaim fo ſerious a 


fact, and with variety of proofs to eſtabliſh 


the certainty, that more horſes are deprived 


of their eyes and rendered totally blind, 


by the unbounded ignorance, quackery, and 
ſelf-ſufficiency of ſome, with the confi- 


dence and affected medical knowledge of 
others, than any bodily. diſeaſe or local 
defect to which the frame is ſubje& in 


the courſe of nature, 


It is matter of no ſmall concern to thoſe 
who wiſh to ſee a rapid improvement in the 


medical management of this uſeful animal, 


to find in caſes of conſequence, upon every en- 


quiry to diſcover the cauſe and what methods 


Q 4. | have 


-} x 
Wn 


. 
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have been taken to relieve, all the infor, 
mation muſt be derived from interrogato. 
ries to the ſervant z who is in general poſſeſſed 
of all the myſtery, and the MASTER (howe- 
ver valuable the horſe) is frequently found to 
know little or nothing at all of the matter, 
The groom's judgment is in general ſo per. 
fectly infallible, that it would be abſolute 
preſumption in his employer, to enquire into 
the cauſe of complaint or method of cure; 
yet upon accurate inveſtigation of theſe ex. 
tenſive abilities, we find very ſlender cauſt 
for the unlimited confidence and implicit opi- 
nion of the maſter, If enquiry is made whes 
ther the horſe has been bled, and we an} 
anſwered he has, we are already arrived at 
the ultimatum of information; for what quan- 
tity was taken away, or what quality it was 
WHEN COLD, muſt remain in its former 
obſcurity ; one general anſwer ſuffices for 
every queſtion ; and with a bluſh of conſciou 
| fuupidity, we are told, the horſe was bled 
on the dunghill,”” By this ſpecimen of en- 
lightened information, every additional ſug- 
geſtion may be fairly ſuppoſed _—_ con: 


_ owe and OA: 


| However, 
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However, to avoid farther digreſſion in the 
preſent inſtance, and come to a palpable de- 
monſtration of an aſſertion juſt made, I ſhall 
very conciſely introduce from the multipli- 
city that have occurred, two recent caſes only, 
as directly applicable to our preſent purpoſe 
of corroboration; and it is rather remarkable 
they ſhould both happen on the ſame day, 
and within a very ſhort time of this repreſen- 
tations going to preſs, the horſes being the 


property of perſons of the firſt faſhion, and 


each of them ſent upwards of twenty _ 
jor mp opinion, 


The firſt was a HUNTER of high qualifi- 
cations and conſiderable eſtimation ; upon ac- 
curate examination I found him in the exact 
{tate I haye deſcribed when labouring under 
a defluxion of the eyes, (ariſing from a dif» 
eaſed and acrimonious ſtate of the blood) the 
diſcharge from which, in its long continuance 


and ſeverity, had * fretted channels in his 


cheeks ;” the eyes were ſq very much periſh- 
ed that they were abſolutely contracted in 
their orbs, the frame weak and emaciated, 
diſplaying a ſpectacle with very ſlender and 
diſcouraging hopes of rectification. 

ew 22 Anxious 


WO 
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Anxious to obtain every poſſible informa- 
tion upon ſo extraordinary and unpromiſing 
a caſe, I commenced my enquiry with cau- 
tion, and continued it with preciſion, to the 
_ attainment of every particular ſtep that had 
been taken for his relief; and doubt not but 
every reader will be as much ſurpriſed in the 
peruſal, as I muſt have been in the recital, 
when he is informed, that the horſe had 
been in this gradually encreafing ſtate for two 
months; with the additional mortification to 
the parties, that every method adopted for his 
improvement had evidently contributed to | 
his diſadvantage. 


Every degree of admiration, however natu- 
rally excited by the force of this reflection, 
will as naturally ſubſide when the communi- 


cation of the meſſenger and the ſtate of the 


horſe have undergone a little deliberative re- 
troſpection. In the firſt inſtance, his keep 
| Was ſo reduced as barely to ſubſiſt nature; 
he had undergone five bleedings, (without the 
leaſt reference to either quantity or quality) 
three doſes of ſtrong mercurial phyſic, two 
ounces of nitre a day from the origin of 
complaint, and 44ſt, to render complete a 
155 ſyſtem 
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ſtem of inconſiſtencies, A ROWEL had been 
inſerted, as if the whole proceſs had been 
intentionally calculated to encreaſe the cauſe 
and inveteracy of diſeaſe. From the ill ef- 
feats of this caſe (which is critically accurate 
and authentic) may be derived a leſſon of the 
greateſt utility to thoſe who, perfectly happy 
in the vortex of perſonal confidence and ſelf- 
ſufficiency, ſo frequently become the 'dupes of 
their own imaginary ny and indiſcre- 
tion, 


If the cauſe had been inflammatory, ariſ- 
ing from the viſible effect of plenitude, viſ- 
cidity, or groſs impurities in the habit, the 
various evacuations. might have been rotation- 
ally adopted, and juſtified upon the principles 
of rational practice and medical confiſtency ; 
but unfortunately, in the preſent inſtance, 
whatever tended to reduce the ſyſtem and 
diſſolve the craſſamentum of the blood, in- 
evitably encreaſed the very evil they were 
endeavouring to mitigate, It was equally 
remarkable and extraor inary, that no one 
article was brought into uſe but what be- 
came additionally injurious to the cauſe it 
was intended to ſerve; all which might have 

8 been 
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been prevented by the precaution of minutely 
_ InſpeCting, and properly comprehending, the 
craſis of the blood; the indiſpenſible neceſ. 
ſity of which, I am anxiouſly induced to 
hope, will acquire ſuch weight with thoſe 
who are adequate to the taſk of deciſion, 
that it will in future become a buſineſs of 
more general inveſtigation. DE: 


The repeated 4ledings, the reduction of 
aliment, the perpetual adminiſtratioh of n1- 
tre, (attenuating the blood that was before 
too ſerous and watery) the injudicious inter- 
poſion of purges, and laſtly, the inſertion of 
the rowel to aſſiſt in the general devaſtation, 
certainly exceeds every idea that could have 
been formed of random quackery and bodily 
depredation; this is, however, no more than 
one repreſentation of what is eternally carry- 
ing on in different places under the inſpec- 
tion of thoſe, who are too illiterate to poſſeſs 
a conſiſtent opinion of heir own, and too im- 
pertinently conceited to ſolicit aſſiſtance from 
others. 


| Deſpairing of ſucceſs by any relief that 
could be obtained from medicine, I or» 
dered 
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dered the ſyſtem to be immediately invi- 
gorated with increaſed ſupplies of food, 
that by forming the means of nutrition, 
the craſſamentum of the blood might be 
augmented ; aſſiſting this with a pectoral 
cordial hall every morning, not more to 
enliven the circulation, than by warm and 
gentle ſtimulation to reſtore. the tone of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, totally debilitated 
by the injudicious adminiſtration of mer- 
curial cathartics, and the long and impro- 
per uſe of the nitre. Theſe deſirable points 
being obtained, I recommended, at the end 
of fix or ſeven days, the fair trial of a 
courſe of the advertiſed ALTERATIVE. 
PowDERS, to gradually obtund the acri- 
monious particles of the blood, with the 
external application of the Vegeto Mineral, 
properly , proportioned to allay the irrita- 
tion ; but I muſt confeſs, without any great 
hope of ſucceeding in parts of the frame 
ſo very remote from the active power of 
medicine. 

The other was the caſe of a CoaAcu 
Hoxse, little leſs ſingular in its mode of 
treatment; as no one ſtep taken ſeemed to 
be at all regulated by any . well- founded 

intention 
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intention of utility, The eyes (one more par- 
ticularly) had been ſome months in a ſtate 
of failure and fluctuation, alternately pro- 
ducing hope and deſpair; when, after un- 
dergoing every experiment at home without 
even a probability of ſucceſs, he was con- 
ſigned to my inſpection, with a deſire that! 
would be very minute in my inſtructions, 
l which ſhould be implicitly obeyed. Upon 
examination, I diſcovered the defect to have 
taken its ſeat in the humours of the eye, 
5 | with no external inflammation attending, 
nor any other predominant trait than a dull 
cloudy aſpe& of the entire orb; diſplay- 
\ ing a pearly tint upon the outer edge of 
the cornea, ſurrounded by the tunica ſcle- 
tis, indicating the great probability of 
film and opacity, conſtituting in its gradual 
termination total blindneſs. 


This horſe I found, upon enquiry, had 
been treated in a way nearly ſimilar to 
what we have juſt deſcribed; for having 

been repeatedly bled. and purged, he had 
been ſubſiſted upon Hort meſhes, and fur- 
niſhed with four ounces of nitre a day in 


his water for weeks together; had received 
the 
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the fatrier's operative contribution of a 
rowel ; and, to ſum up the total of empi- 
rical ſpeculation, and to verify the vulgar 
adage of the more cooks, &c.“ the meſſen- 
ger (who was the commanding officer in 
the ſtabularian department) cow rIDEN TI. 
ALLY entruſted me with a ſecret remedy of 
his own he had privately adopted; “ the 
propriety and ſafety of which application, 
he did not at all doubt but I ſhould ap- 
plaud, as it was, in general, @ perfect cure 
for bad eyes of every kind; and was no 
more than TWO oUNCEs OF BLUE vi- 
ROL. diſſolved in a quart of ſpring wa- 
ter, with which the eyes were to be well 
waſhed every night and morning.” What- 
ever may be my inclination, however highly 
I may be again diſpoſed to animadvert 
upon theſe acts of deſperation or madneſs, 
(for ſo I muſt be permitted to term them) 
I ſhall here drop the curtain upon the in- 
vincible ignorance and cruelty of this prac- 
tice; referring the reader to various parts of 
the former volume, where he will be am- 
ply furniſhed with obſervations at large, 
1 ben N to the mode of treat- 
Y i ment 


— 
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ment ſo ridiculouſly adapted to the caſes ir 
queſtion, 


Not entertaining the leaſt doubt but up. 
on theſe repreſentations, by much the great- 
er part of the judicious and enlightened 
world will perfectly coincide with me in 
an opinion not to be eradicated ; that num- 
bers of horſes annually loſe not only their 
eyes but their Zves, by the dreadful effects 
of unbounded ignorance and confidence; 
that it is to be lamented, too frequently a& 
in conjunction, to the palpable prejudice of 
undiſcerning credulity. Conſidering this a 
fact too ſubſtantial to be ſhaken by ſpecu- | 
lative or inexperienced opinions, it becomes 
for the completion of our purpoſe, abſo- 
lutely neceſſary we advert to the miſchich 
ſo frequently occaſioned by the faſhionable 
and indiſcriminate uſe of nitre, in conſe- 
quence of the general encomiums of former 
writers, before its properties were ſo critical- 
ly aſcertained; which added to the pecuni- 
ary eaſe of acquiſition, has brought the ar- 
ticle into too great a degree of conſtant uſe, 
in almoſt every caſe, without a relative con- 
| fideration to its medical property, the cauſe | 

| or 
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or ſymptoms of diſeaſe, its injurious tendency 
in ſome caſes, or evident deſtruction in o- 
thers, as in the former of the two juſt de- 
ſcribed. | 


That the frequent / and abuſe of niTRE © 
may not only be better underſtood but 
more perfectly retained in memory; as well 
as to eſtabliſh the propriety of its uſe in 
ſme caſes, and to confirm the juſtice of my 
aſſertion reſpecting its prejudicial - effects 72 
ithers ; J muſt be under the neceffity of in- 
troducing the repetition of a few lines de- 
ſcriptive of its properties, ſo particularly en- 
arged upon in my former volume, where it 
may be found by reference to the index, 
In animadverſion upon the unlimited eulo- 
giums of BARTLET, who has, without 
proper diſcrimination, recommended its fre- 
quent uſe to free or four ounces three 
times à day,” I have aid, 


He urges the adi Miktratiott of it to at- 
tenuate and thin the denſe ſizy blood during 
the effect of inflammatory fever; this pro- 
perty of attenuation being allowed, what muſt 
be the natural concluſion and conſequence 5 

Vox, H. R of 
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of giving it in ſuch large proportions ? Why 
every profeſional man, knowing the mode by 
which it muſt inevitably affect the circula- 
tion, would naturally expect it to diſſolve 
the very craſſamentum of the blood, and 
reduce A to an abſolute Jerum or aqueous 
vapour.“ 


Admitting this repreſentation of its anali. 
zed properties to ſtand incontroverted, what 
muſt prove its evident effects upon the crajs 

of the blood, already too much impoveriſhed 
for © the ſtandard of mediocrity neceſſary to 
the preſervation of health?“ and how diſ- 
treſſingly erroneous muſt have been its intro | 
duction and continuance, in the former caſe 
of the two we have recited ! to elucidate its 
deſtructive tendeney in which, the preſent 
repetition of its deſcription is particular: 
applied. | 


It is abſolutely aſtoniſhing how very much 
time, aſſiſted by the torrent of popular im- 
preſſion, may pervert the beſt intentions to 
the worſt of purpoſes; this has been ſo truly 
the caſe in the frequent proſtitution of this 


medicine, that little need be introduced to 
inſure 


ww. 


* 


ſure its credibility. | Nirks is the Neben 
icanum for every ill, while one-half of 
thoſe who preſcribe, and the other half who 
give it, may be equally ſtrangers to its ef- 
ſects or mode of operation. If a horſe is 
attacked with cold from an obſtruction of 
he pores, that has thrown the perſpirable 
matter upon the eyes, lungs, or glandular 
parts, what is the eſtabliſhed remedy? Nztre! 
nfammatory fever enſues, what follows ? 
Nitre 1 Swelled legs, cracked heels, or 
creaſe? Nitre | Bad eyes (from whatever 
cauſe) ? Nitre! In fact, ſuch is the predomi- 
nant rage of faſhionable phrenzy, that ſhould 

any caſe ariſe, bearing in experience no pa- 
thognomonic ſymptoms to aſcertain the cer- 
uinty or probable affinity of diſeaſe, its o- 
rigin or termination, Ni r RR, with ſagacious 
grooms and condeſcending farriers, muſt be- 
come the grand ſpecific ; to which infatua- 
tion, Jam much inclined to believe, Ba R T- 
LtT's unbounded partiality, and its echo 
from one conjuror to another, has very 
much conn 


A DET of attentive obſervations, colleged 


in the courſe of long experience, has fully 
| R 2, | TO | 
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juſtified me in a former opinion, that ny. 
merous injuries are ſuſtained, and ills inflict. 
ed, upon horſes of gentlemen by the ha- 
Zardous experiments of grooms and ſervants; 
who pic queing themſelves upon heterogene- 
ous and ſclf-pianned compoſitions or obſolete 
_ preſcriptions, encreaſe danger or promote 
deſtruction without detection. And what 
renders the buſineſs a matter of more ſeri. 
ous conſideration, is the unaccountable ob- 
ſtinacy, pride, and Aabularian conſequence 
(of all other the moſt diſguſting) annexed to 
their affefted knowledge and phyſical penetra- 
tion. Too ignorant to be convinced, and too 
rude to become ſubſervient, expoſtulation or 
explanation can hold no weight i in the ſcale 
of converſation; conſequently no reform: 
tion can be expected in ſuch infernal ſyſtem 
of domeſtic deception and _ deſtructive 
quackery, unleſs gentlemen, for the promo- 
tion of their own intereſt and the ſafety of 
their ſtuds, will condeſcend to exert their 
authority, and aboliſh a cuſtom in the en- 
couragement or permiſſion of which they 
are ſo materially injured, To the eſtabliſh- 
ment of this fat, a numerous catalogue of 
moſt lubinnal proofs are within my own 

know- 


It 
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knowledge, was their communication of the 
eaſt utility, in confirming an aſſertion that 
will, I believe, be readily admitted by all 
the world without exception. 


From ſuch medical remarks as unavoida- 
bly branch directly from the ſubject, we 
return to exerciſe ; the great importance of 
which cannot be too perfectly underſtood, 
r regularly perſevered in for the preſer- 
ation of health. Having I believe properly 
&fined the phyſical effects of gradual mo- 
lion, ſo far as it appertains to the animal 
zconomy in ſecretion and excretion, (with 
ts conſequent advantages in air and exer- 
ae) it becomes neceſſary to introduce ſuch 
general rules as eſtabliſh the baſis of regu- 
kr exerciſe, although the fime and manner 
nuſt ever be regulated by the temper and 
eaprice of the parties, ſcaſon of the year, 
ftuation, weather, and other contingencies 
dot to be governed by the privilege of the 
den, or the power of the preſs. 


% 


The apology for, or rather burleſque up- 
ea, the exerciſe of horſes (or more properly 
„ ralids) in the livery ſtables of London, 
R 3 | is 
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is evidently calculated to complete the mes. 
ſure of miſery ſo fully explained in our 
laſt chapter, particularly in the winter ſea- 
ſon ; that it is neceſſarily a matter of pre. 
vious conſideration to ſuch inſtructions az 
we may hereafter introduce under this head, 
The poor animals I now allude to, ſeem 
to exiſt as an almoſt different ſpecies to 
thoſe enjoying the inexpreſſible advantages 
of country air, firong exerciſe, and rural 
management. Here you perceive all ſpirit, 
animation, and vigour, with both the horks 
and their attendants: In the metropolis, bo- 
dily infirmities and debilitation with one; 
idlengſe, deception, ſloth, and dejection with 
the other. In fact, the cauſes and effects 
have been ſo perfectly clear in the gantlet 
of perſonal inſpection and pecuniary ex- 
perience, when the prevalence of faſhion 
(or rather folly) influenced me to keep 
two in ſuch fituation, that no inducement 
whatev-r ſhould prevail on me to leave 
a horſe of the leaſt value open to the in- 
conveniencies of ſuch ſtate for twenty- -four 
hours; perfectly convinced he would have 
every probable chance of ſuſtaining greater 
injuries, than might be obliterated in twice 

twenty- 
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twenty-four days. The more we inveſti- 
gate this buſineſs, the leſs ſatisfaction it 
will afford to the parties more immediate- 


ly intereſted in the explanation; particu- 


larly to thoſe whoſe ſituations in life, or 
profeſſional avocations, leave them without 
an n alternative. 


7 


STABLING“ already deſcribed, let it be 
remembered that what they call exerc 1ſe 


convenience of the motley crew to whom 
intendance of the horſes are entruſted ; 


greateſt adepts in falſhood and impoſition, 
beſt adapted to the convenient purpoſes of 
the maſter, and the purified principles of 
2 ſtable-yard proficiency. When ſuch ex- 
erciſe is however correſponding with the 
mclination and convenience of the parties we 
deſcribe ; 'obſerve in ite manner how little it 
I „ to promote the very purpoſes 
for which it is intended. 


The horſe is brought in general from the 
R 4 evapor- 


After taking a retroſpective view of the 


depends entirely upon the inclination and 
the management of the yard, and ſuper- 


thele are a ſort in general ſelected as the 
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evaporating ſteams of the moſt volatile 
ſalts, with the peripirative pores all open, 
parching with thirſt, to a large open 
trough of cold water, (with little reſpe to 
| ſeaſon) where he is permitted to fatiate the 
appetite, unreſtrained by judgment or fear 
of conſequence ; till chilled by the frigi. 
dity of the element, the porous ſyſtem be- 
comes inſtantly collapſed, and you perceive 
by attention, the tail almoſt immediately 
clung to the hind quarters ; a violent trem- 
bling and bodily agitition ſucceeds, and 
the perſpirative matter thus obſtructed in 
its very act of fuctuation, (through every 
part of the frame,) Jays the foundation of 
various ills, that however they might have 
been avoided in the firſt inſtance, cannot be 
prevented in the laſt. 


This ceremony 18 ſucceeded by one of 
two others cqually prejudicial to the frame 
in general, however its ill effects may not 
prove immediately diſcernible ; but remain 
dormant ſome ſhort ſpace of time in the 

habit before it is diſplayed in one of the 

many diſeaſes ſo repeatedly deſcribed in 
different parts of the laſt and preſent chap- 
| ters. 


ters. For ſo ſoon as the horſe has been 
thus permitted to glut himſelf with an 
immoderate quantity of the cold water 


before- mentioned, he is directly conſigned 


% his ftall, where its injurious effects are 


preſently viſible in a ſevere rigor, or vio- 
lent fit of ſhaking, not unlike the painful 


paroxyſm of an intermittent; producing an 


almoſt inſtantaneous contraction of the 28 


taneous paſſages, and ſtaring of the coat, 
(as it is called) when we : obſerve, 


6 Each particular Hair to fland on End 
<« Like Quills upon the fretful Porcupine.“ 


The alternative to this practice is ſo tho- 


roughly contemptible, that it is abſolutely 


difficult to decide which is the moſt de- 
ftrutive or dangerous of the two; for if 


the plan above-deſcribed is not adopted, 


but at times admits of variation, it is. 


directly in the following way: The horſe 
thus watered, is immediately mounted by 


one of the juvenile ragamuſins, who con- 


ſtantly give daily attendance at thoſe re- 
ceptacles, to obta n a proficiency in the 


arts of riding, cruelty, and perſecution. Two 
or three of the horſes at a. time, and in 


this 


E n 


> 
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this ſtate, are put into a courſe of exer- 
Ciſe, and woeful exerciſe it certainly ig 
with a witneſs; for without the leaf 
previous gentle walking, to expedite the 
gradual evacuation of excrements ſo long 
retained for want of motion ; they are in- 
ſtantly trotted, galloped, and perpetually 
turned at each end of a ſhort ride, in ſuch 
ſcene of inceſſant. confuſion for a length 
of time without remiſſion. The ſtomach 
and inteſtines being over-loaded with their 
contents, the horſe is totally inadequate 
to rapidity of motion without great bodily 
diſtreſs ; a few minutes therefore puts him 
into a wonderful degree of perſpiration; 
when evidently labouring under a difficulty 
of reſpiration and diſquietude, he is re- 
turned tottering to the ſtable, and there 
left to grow cool at leiſure ;” laying, i 
another way, the foundation of thoſe diſ- 
eaſes reſulting from a collapſion of the 
porous ſyſtem, and ſtagnation of perſpira- 
ble matter, too ſubſtantial to be reſorbed 
into the circulation, 


Taking . for the preſent of ſtable 
diſcipline, ſo truly deſpicable that farther 
deſcription 
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deſcription might be conſidered + ot 
tution of both time and paper, we ne- 


ceſſarily return to the gradations of ex- 
erciſe beſt adapted to the different degrees 


of horſes, according to their various ſtates _ 
of condition. Many calculations have been 


made upon the poſſible labour and conti- 
nued exertions of this ſpecies, and we are 


by no means ignorant of their great and 
almoſt incredible execution, when brought 


(for the deciſion of bets) into trials of 
ſeverity, upon the turf. or road, both in 
ſpeed and duration. 


1 he diſtinction to be made in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, is only the line between what 
is to be conſidered as work, and what as 
the falutary intervention of exerciſe; opi- 
nions, (ſo near as ſpeculative attention can 
form a degree of conſiſtency) admit, that 
horſes of moderate qualifications and mode- 
rately ſupported, will conſtantly travel, or 
journey. in their accuflomed employment, 
from ſixteen to twenty miles every day, 
through the year, without the leaſt incon- 
venience or bodily debilitation, more than 
what naturally ariſes from the increaſing age 


of 
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of the ſubject. This, however, being fixed 
as a kind of conditional ſtandard, or general 
criterion, cannot be ſuppoicd to be held 
critically corre with all horſes, without 
diſtin@1on ; as there are many that will con- 
ſequently bear much more labour and fatigue, 


from greater bodily ſtrength, inherent ſpirit, 


or conſtitutional ſtamina, than others that fall 
very far ſhort in conſtant work and execution, 
from a want of thoſe pertections fo truly va- 
luable in horſes of the former deſcription. 


As I have before ſaid, exerciſe, in all its 
particulars of manner, diſtance, and duration, 
muſt be entirely regulated by contingent re- 
flections upon the health, Rate, and condition 


| of the ſu bject; ſo it muſt be perfectly clear, 


that the recommendation of certain exerciſe 
to horſes in a high ſtate of health and con- 
dition, cannot be ſuppoſed to extend to thoſe 


under phyſic, or in different ſtates of, or re- 
covery from, diſeaſe : Such muſt unavoida- 


bly receive judicious regulations from the 
parties concerned ; as the kind of daily exer- 
ciſe we now have in contemplation, only 
appertains to horſes in health, the preſerva- 
tion of which is the preſent object of con- 

ſideration. 


0 
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fderation. All the obſervations under this 
head, having been introduced to demonſtrate 


the UTILITY OF EXERCISE IN GENERAL, 


and the z//s that certainly ariſe from the 
want cf it, more than to lay down ſpecific 
rules for the daily exerciſe of particular 
horſes; ſuch inſtructions will be found in- 
cluded under the management of Hux ERS 
and Roar Hoksts, when we come to en- 
large upon thoſe different heads, 


ROWELLING 


HAS been to the credulous and illiterate 
of paſt times, exactly what the faſcinating in- 
fatuation of ANIMAL MAGNETISM proves 


to the dupes of the preſent ; like HUMOURS, 


it has been played upon by moſt writers in ro- 
tation, without an explanatory line 1n its favour, 


to produce ſatisfactory proof of its mechanical 
proceſs, or eſtabliſhed utility. BRACKEN, who 
hardly ever gave cauſe of complaint for abridg- 


ing his ſubject, but generally moſt condeſcend- 


ingly ſpun it (by a variety of branches) to 


an almoſt indiuifible thread, deviated in this 


inſtance from his uſual cuſtom ;- and after in- 
troducing 
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troducing the ſubject with a certain degtee 
of dignity annexed to its importance, by tell. 
ing us, © he once thought not to have made a 
particular chapter upon rowelling,” he begins 
and concludes that very chapter, "of ſo much 
conſequence, in the /ingle duodecimo page 
321, of his firſt volume. In this page, and 
upon this buſineſs, I had very much wiſhed 
to have enlarged my own ideas, and improved 
my judgment; more particularly, upon the 


abſtruſe effects of a ſubject, whoſe perſonal 


or literary advocates have been hitherto ena- 
bled to advance but little in profeſſional 
ſupport of their favourite operation. 


To obtain ſatisfactory information and ſyſ- 
tematic knowledge upon the efficacy of 
ROWELS, When judiciouſly inſerted, I have 
been for years ſtudiouſly induſtrious to better 
my opinion by the moſt inquiſitive atten- 
tion to every attempt at definition, from 
thoſe who were remarkable for their exten- 
five practice to thoſe who were no leſs 
ſingular for their illiteracy ; in anxious hope 
that time, or circumſtance, might contribute 
more to a gratification of my wiſh than 
my expectation, = To avoid troubling the 
Reader 
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Reader with tedious or unneceſſary quota- 
tions, I ſhall let it ſuffice to introduce ſuch 
abbreviations only as become perfectly ap- 
plicable to our future remarks upon the ſub- 
ject. before us. 


| 


BRACKEN juſtly obſerves, © Rowelling is 
the common reſource of Farriers in general; 
amongſt whom, he could never find one that 
could give a ſatisfactory account of the uſe or 
abuſe ; but they all tell you, a rowel is to 
draw off the bad or corrupt humours from 
the blood ; p and this is to cure almoſt every 
diſorder, according to their way of reaſon- 
ing.” This aſſertion is ſo ſtrictly true, that 
will cheerfully conſent to its confirmation, 
upon the experimental enquiries of the laſt 


| 
wwenty years; and declare, I never could 
| 

acquire from the Vulcanian profeſſors, a more 
r 

technical or enlightened deſcription of the 
u [OPERATIVE EFFECTS, than the “ poor epi- 
: tome he acknowledges to have received. 
0 In this communication there is nothing 


Very extraordinary ; but it is not ſo in what 
is to follow, and is worthy obſervation : In the 
3 lame page, and almoſt the next line, he tells 
he Ius “ it is good in a great many diſeaſes; 4 
er _ 
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and inſtantly ſays: “ The horſe might as 


well, nay better, loſe as much bloed every 
day as he does matter by the rowel; for 
it is as certainly blood as that in the veing, 
| barring the colour, which makes no effen- 
tial difference; and he is very much of opi- 
nion that ſeveral cures are wholly attributed 
to rowelling, when reſt and patience are the 
principal inſtruments or agents that perform 
Rc} 


Is there any one reader who will not be 
greatly ſurpriſed and as highly entertained, 
when he is informed that the writer, who 
has recommended the uſe of rowels for the 
cure of various diſeaſes, in compliance with 
the force of that very cuſtom he condemns, 
ſhould in the ſame page, and comparatively 
with the ſame breath, inſtantly reprobate the 


practice, as abſolutely drawing ſo much d 


from the veins; poſſeſſing at the ſame time 


ſo great a verſatility of literary genius, ſo per- 


fect a pantomimic tranſpoſition of words and 


opinions, that we find him (p. 85.) preſcrib- 


| ing * bleeding, purging, and rowelling in 


ſeveral places at once, for one rowel is of 


little avail for many reaſons; and theſe ſhould 


continue 


continue running a conſiderable time, at leaſt 
fortnight or three weeks,” In page 99, he 
believes they may be uſeful in many diſor- 
derts,“ provided there be made 4 ſufficient 
mmber of them,” but as to the parts of the 
body, whether Wa the ears, in the breaſt, 
ir under the horſe's belly, he thinks it is 


ire no more than adding a number of anus's 


:cious and common round of circulation in 
order for a diſcharge by excrement or dung.” 


Can it be poſſibly neceſſary for me to offer 
i ingle line in apology for the introduction 


juolimty of language in the latter, not to be 


tlity of invention ever iſſued from the preſs ? 
The idea of artificial fundaments, to ſave NA- 
TURB the trouble of going the more tedious 
and common road by the anus, is not only ſo 


truly great and inimitable; ſo very contrary to 


and fo far ſurpaſſing the aſſertion of OsMER, 


much the ſame thing; “ for in reality, Rey 


Or fundaments, ſo that NaTURE may meet 
nich them in ſeveral parts of the body, and 
ot be put to the trouble of going the more 
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of afſertions ſo exceedingly oppoſite from the 
ame pen; or a rein ment of thought and 


exceeded by any hypothetical reaſoning or fer- 


Vor. II. 8 - 
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that „ the works of the Divine Artiſt” had 
left no room for rectification ; (ſee p. 154) 
that nothing on my part can be required to 

_ excite the riſible emotions; though, I muſt 

confeſs, it is with the greateſt reluctance ſo 
fair a temptation is relinquiſhed, to play 
little upon the retentive imperfections of one 
predeceſſor, and the methodiſtical enthuftaſn 
of the other. 


But notwithſtanding the direct and repeated 
_ contradictions we find diſperſed through the 
volumes of BRACKEN, (probably occaſioned 
by his long and inconſiſtent digreſſions) it 
muſt be acknowledged, with the ſtriQteſt ad. 
herence to juſtice and merit, that no on: 
ſucceeding writer has fince ſtarted a though 
or broached an opinion upon the operation d 
rowelling, or its effects, but what has bet 
an exact literal deſcription, or ob/zque ecli, 
of what originated with him upon the ſub 
jet. For upon a minute examination of the 


various publications of different writers, Wt 
find that a very ſuperficial inveſtigation, and © 
no additional explanation, has been conde d 
ſcendingly beſtowed upon a proceſs that lf © 
3 


even now held in the higheſt eſtimation, b 
thol 
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thoſe advocates for ancient practice, who 
can communicate no ſcientific or profeſſional 
deſcription 'of its operative effect upon the 
conſtitution ; or by what phyſical means the 
improvement 1s to be obtained, that they 


ſo confidently and conſcientiouſly recommend 
upon every poſſible occaſion. 


The very few lines introduced under this 
head, by even the moſt prolific authors, 
poſſeſs not the leaſt ray of novelty or in- 
ſtruction, but are direct imitations of what 
proceeded from BRACKEN; beginning with 
the cuſtomary remark, ** that rowels are in 
general uſe, but little underſtood that 
they are artificial vents between the ſkin 
and the fleſh ;” that they act by revulſion 
and derivation ;” carrying off the redun- 
dant HUMOURS from the veſſels by deple- 
lion. | 


| Theſe few paſſages contain in purport 
the whole that has been at all communi- 
cated through the medium of the preſs, 
tpon an operation ſo indiſcriminately re- 
commended in almoſt every diſeaſe without 
excepticn ; notwithſtanding it is of ſo much 

8 2 conſequence 
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conſequence in medical management, that 


it becomes matter of admiration, how the 


enlightened part of the world can be ſo fre. 
quently made the dupes of a moſt conſum- 
mate ignorance; without ſummoning to 
their aſſiſtance an opinion of their own, to 
juſtify the conſiſtency or prevent the error 
of ſuch proceeding. For my own part, af. 
ter endeavouring moſt induſtriouſly for many 
years, to fathom the depth of a Farrier's in- 
tellectual and profeſſional abilities, without 
being enabled to place any part to their cre- 
dit accompt ; and conſtantly drawing a men- 
tal compariſon between the good they might 

poſſibly do, and the miſchief they would 
certainly occaſion, I have long ſince found it 
neceſſary to decline every dependence upon 
either: Feeling myſelf perfectly juſtified in 
recommending it moſt heartily to every 
reader poſſeſſing the leaſt attachment to the 
ſpecies; never to ſuffer a medicine to be 
given, or an operation to be performed, be. 
fore the expected proceſs of the former, 


and the intentional effect of the latter, are 


previouſly explained to his entire fatisfac- 
e 


This 


15 
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This I am the more readily induced to 
do, by the inceſſant inſertion of rowels and 
adminiſtration of drinks, by parties ſo con- 
feſſedly ignorant, they can never aſſign the 
leaſt reaſon for the operative ſucceſs of one, 
or the expected medical relief from the 
other. It is not long ſince I became an ac- 
cidental ſpectator to a caſe of great danger 
and almoſt immediate diſſolution, when the 
horſe was in the flings nearly exhauſted, 
with only a few hours to live; and was con- 
[quently very much ſurpriſed to hear a 
Farrier of faſhionable local eminence, earn- 
eſtly recommend and attempt to proceed 
to the inſertion of a multiplicity of rowels, 
(that were however not permitted by the 
owner) ; when the horſe was inevitably 
doomed to death long before the rowels 
could have taken any other effect, than in 


their conſequent inflammation (previous to 


maturation) to have encreaſed his miſery and 
rendered his laſt moments the more excru- 
cating. However, if the owner had con- 
ſented, the operations would have been per- 
formed, and the reward expected, conſe- 
qently ſome purpoſe anſwered. 

8 3 I con- 
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J conſidered myſelf exceedingly lucky, in 
ſo favourable an opportunity, to acquire ſome. 
thing perſonally ſatisfactory upon the ope- 
rative proceſs and probable effect of rowels 
upon the frame and habit, from one who 
had ſo confidently recommended their im- 
mediate uſe in a caſe of ſo much emer- 
gency; and really expected, from the ex- 
tenſive practice of the party and the gene- 
ral acknowledgement of his practical abili. 
ties, that I ſhould have been ina propor: 
tional degree gratified ; but ſorry I am to 
confeſs, after every direct attack, obliquy 
inſinuation, and croſs examination, he was 
ſo well fortified in his entrenchments, that | 
could derive no greater degree of informa- 
tion than “ they were the likelief Fang to 
do him good. 2 

This, among many other recommenda- 
tions of rowelling upon foundations equally 
ridiculous, brings to my mind another 1n- 
ſtance of the indiſcriminate uſe of rowels 
with no other reaſon on earth than a ſelf 
intereſted reference to the pecuniary com- 
penſation annexed to the ceremony of opera- 
tion. A few weeks ſince, an intimate friend 
calling upon me one morning, informed me, 


he 
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he had met with an unlucky circumſtance; 
for having unexpectedly ſold his horſe on 
the Saturday at READING, without any pre- 
vious intention of ſo doing, he was by agree- 
ment to be delivered on the Monday morn- 
ing; at which time the purchaſer diſcovering 
a violent inflammation and diſcharge from one 
of the eyes, (which was not in that condi- 
tion at the time of purchaſe) he objected to 
receiving him; but its being concluded the 
temporary effect of a bite, blow, or cold, he 


at length agreed to take him away, with the 


privilege of returning him at any time 77h; 
a week, if ſuch appearance was not entirely 
removed. This not happening, ' the horſe 
was returned ; and my friend had then left 
him in the hands of the /nith, (or FAR- 
RIER) who had that moment taken away 
two quarts of blood, and was, when he 


came away, juſt going to put in @ rowe/_ 


below the breaſt, to draw off the nuMOUR 
that was ſettled in the eye; that he had 
alſo recommended the uſe of zitre and ſul- 


phur ; and as he had plenty at home, he 


ſhould give him an ounce of each night and 


morning, 


S 4 The 
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The rapid accumulation and combination 
of remedies naturally excited ſome expoſtula- 
tion, and influenced me to aſk, whether there 
were any predominant reaſons (exclufive of 
the intereſted recommendation of the ope- 
rator) that induced him ſo ſoon to permit 
the inſertion of the rowel, before he had 
waited even enty four hours, to obſcrve 
whether any advantage had been derived 
from the bleeding, which was certainly the 
firſt and beſt ſtep that could have been 
taken? Finding alſo, upon minute enquiry, 
that there was a great probability of its hay- 
ing been occaſioned by a bite or blow a- 
mong other horſes, when replaced in the 
ſtable, between the time of his having been 
agreed for and brought away; I prevailed on 

him to poſtpone the rowel, (which he had 

but juſt time to do, as the inciſion was made 
before his return) relinquiſh his trons, 
 fulphureous intention for the preſent, and 
leave his horſe in my ſtable ; which having 
cheerfully complied with, the eye was per- 
fectly ſound and clear in a few days, with 
no other aſſiſtance than a flight washing 
twice a day with a ſponge, plentifully im- 
pregnated with cold ſpring water. 


This 
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This circumſtance, of very little conſe- 
quence in itſelf, is introduced to corroborate 
the aſſertion, that rowels are frequently and 
injudiciouſly brought into practice, without 
reaſon in the operator, or reflection in the 
owner; who generally alarmed upon every 
flight occaſion, ſeizes the firſt twig of con- 
ſolation, without giving the matter ſuch con- 
ſideration as would enable him to recollect 
every probable remedy ſhould have REASO 
for its foundation; upon the proſpe# of 
which he would certainly be, in moſt caſes, 
as capable of deciding as his scIENTIPIe 
INSTRUCTOR. But what renders the re- 
cital of fo trivial a buſineſs applicable to our 
preſent purpoſe is, the expeditious cure that 
muſt inevitably have been attributed to the 
ROWEL, With no ſmall portion of colla— 
teral merit to thoſe uſeful auxiliaries, the 
| ſulphur and nitre, had they been (luckily for 
the adviſer) concerned in a work, that NA- 
TURE would ſo frequently perform by her 
own efforts, if not inceſſantly counteracted 
by thoſe who neither comprehend her œco- 
nomy, or condeſcend to conſult har indi- 
cations. 


Having 
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Having introduced what became abſolutely 
unavoidable, to demonſtrate the frequent ab- 
ſurdity (from long ſtanding and invincible 
_ cuſtom) of applying rowels in many caſes, 
without the leaſt well founded reaſon for 
their uſe ; it becomes neceſſary to diſcover, 
by ſcientific enquiry, what can be advanced in 
proof of the ſuppoſed utility, that has for ages 
rendered them the profeſſional /or political 
rage of every claſs of EQUESTRIAN Doc- 
Tons, without diſtinction. BRACKEN, (as 
I have before obſerved) ſays, he attributed 
much of the virtue of rowelling to the good 
effects of reſt and patience; and I am not 
a little vain that we fall into a direct coin- 
cidence of opinion upon ſo principal a part 
of the ages. 


Previous to the intended inveſtigation of 
their operative proceſs and effects, I cannot 
but expreſs my diſappointment in not finding 
ſomething more ſatisfactory from the very 
intelligent and much enlightened pen of Mr. 
Clarke, to whoſe profeſſional merits I ſhall ever 
be one of the firſt to ſubſcribe ; though un- 
luckily upon this head, he has not deſcant- 
ed with his wonted perſpicuity, but very 

much 
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his uſual portion of in- 

ch contracted his uſua tio 
aN not condeſcending to beſtow a 


chapter of more than five ſhort pages, mere- 
ly to explain the mechanical part of the ope- 
ate the places proper for inſertion, an 


infinuation of the ' probable danger, and 


laſtly, as every. writer has done before, | 
boldly aſſerted their univerſal excellence, 


without a ſingle ſubſtantial proof, upon 


which their reputed efficacy can be judi- 


ciouſly founded. 


„ Rowels (ſays he) are of great 2 in 
carrying off rheums or defluxions from 


the eyes; in great ſwellings of the glands, 


&c. about the throat and \jaws, ee 
threaten a ſuffocation; or when ” <a 
ſeems particularly affected, as in the ver- 


tigo, or ſtaggers, apoplexy, &c. _ : 5 
recent lameneſs; ſwellings of the legs urs 
| heels, attended with a diſcharge of thin 


ichorous matter, &c. in large m_— 
den ſwellings in any part of the 73 


ve 
or when extravaſations of the r r 
taken place from blows, bruiſes, &c. 


& and 
when a horſe has had a ſevere fall, C . 


1 
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in a variety of other caſes, which will oc. 
cur to the judicious practitioner.“ 


Without indulging the leaſt deſire or 
intention to animadvert with ſeverity upon 
the different writers who have thus rota- 
tionally repreſented the accumulated per- 
fection of rowels, (that ſeem in their pro- 
greſs for the laſt century, to have ac- 
quired, like the noſtrums of the preſent 
day, the virtues of curing all diſeaſes) it 
3s very natural to conclude, that the above 
liſt, in each of which they are ſaid to 
be of great uſe,” with the repeated in- 
troduction of * et ceteras, and the varicty 
of other caſes ſubmitted to the judicious 

Practitioner, that there can be but very 
ferw, or in fact, none, to which they are not, 
in the opinions of /ome, perfectly applica- 
ble in one way or another, perhaps in no 
one more than the ſelf-evident conſolation, 
if it does no good it may do no harm! it 
will at any rate ſupport the appearance of 
buſineſs! If NATURE effects her own pur- 
poſe and promotes a cure, the rowel will be 
entitled to a portion of credit, and the o- 
perator 
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perator to no ſmall ſhare of profeſſional 
reputation. OE HT 


Theſe are privileges againſt the power of 
which there can be no appeal; but if we 
look into the operative proceſs of rowels 
with the eye of accuracy, and advert to 
their origin, we ſhall find they were intro- 
duced at a period much leſs enlightened ; 
when the great efficacy of ALTERA- 
TIVES was but little, if at all known or 


entruſted with the medical ſuperintendance, 


of FARRIERY, muſt feel themſelves ex- 
ceedingly mortified at knowing nothing of 
medicines, their origin, preparations, com- 
binations, properties, or effects. : 


This univerſal deficiency ſo generally ad- 
mitted, to which the major part of their 
profeſſional errors may be juſtly attribu- 
ted, now bids fair to be reſcued from its 


ſtigma it has ſo long laboured) by a plan 
— 


eſtabliſhed to any degree of certainty, more 
particularly to thoſe who are generally 


of horſes ; that however expert or judici- 
ous they may prove in the operative parts 


diſgraceful ſtate of barbariſm, (under which 
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that is ſoon to be ſubmitted to Parlia. 
ment by the ODIHAM AGRICULTURR 
SocteTY, who have already made public 
(and ſolicited ſubſcriptions for the promo. 
tion of) their very laudable intention of 
| ſending a certain number of youths annu- 
ally to FRANCE for VETERINARIAN Epu- 
CATION: Though it perhaps reflects ng 
great degree of credit upon our own na. 
tion, that a ftill more laudable plan coull 
not have been adopted, by laying th: 
foundation ſtone of ſuch inſtitution in this 
kingdom; where, by the means of inſtruc. 
tion being local and more extenſive, the 
advantages muſt certainly become the ſooner 
general, than under the reſtraints of the 
preſent propoſition. For the very limited 
number (I believe four or fx} that they 
intend ſending annually, under the uncer- 
tainty of pecuniary contribution from the 
purſes of individuals, affords every reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, upon the moſt moderate com- 
putation, that it muſt be at leaſt A CEN- 
TURY before the good effect of ſo deſit- 
able an improvement can be univerſal! 
experienced. But as every ſtep to general 
reformation muſt have obſtacles of much 

magni 
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magnitude to ſurmount, under the conſo- 


latory adage of better late than never, 
every member of the community muſt wiſh 
it the moſt uninterrupted ſucceſs, 


Returning to the operative part of our 
ſubject, and its ſalutary effects upon the 
conſtitution, it may be remembered, that 
rowels have been ſtrenuouſly recommend- 
ed by advocates of every denomination, to 
draw off the corrupt or diſeaſed nuMovuRs 
from the blood, leaving the remainder in a 
ſtate of purification; this, however, has 
never been roundly and boldly aſſerted as 
a fact not to be diſputed, but founded ori- 
ginally in conjecture, and puſillanimouſly 
reiterated accordingly. But for the mo- 
ment, and better promotion of diſquiſition 
and the diſcovery of truth, let us admit 

the abſurdity ; out of which will evidently 
ariſe a queſtion to eſtabliſh the fallacy of 
opinion founded in error, and foſtered by 
ignorance; vis. Whether any profeſſional 
writer, or ſcientific inveſtigator, will ſtand 
forth and ſay, the operative effect of a 
rowel is equally applicable to the differ- 


ence of diſeaſe, ariſing from either a vis- 


C1D 
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CID TENACITY ; or an acrimonious and 


impoveriſhed ſtate of the blood? 


For the preceding quotation from 
CLARKE, (which is in fact a quotation 
from all the reſt) evidently recommends 
it in a variety of diſorders reſulting from 
each of the two; and ſhould ſuch ſyſtem 
poſſeſs the happy influence of extracting 


(ſecundem artem) the foundation of diſ- 


eaſes clearly proceeding from properties in 
the blood /o directly oppoſite to each other, 
and ſuch wonderful efficacy can be ſub- 
ſtantially corroborated ; I ſhall cheerfully 


become a convert to the prevalent opi- 


nion of the vulcanian fraternity, and Join 
in their unlimited repreſentation of G- 
NERAL UTILITY, But till better and 


more profeſſional allegations are produced, 


to juſtify the indiſcriminate hold they 
have ſo long retained, (particularly in 
country practice); I ſhall conſcientiouſly 
forbear to contribute a ſingle encomium 
upon the great and almoſt infallible virtues, 
they have been ſo univerſally and errone- 


_ oully, /uppoſed to poſſeſs. 


All 


Uc 
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All opinions have not only agreed, but 
experience has eſtabliſhed the fact, that the 
matter diſcharged from the rowels, is, as 
BRACKEN has firſt obſerved, as certainly 
bod as that in the veins, barring the 
colour.” This is re-aſferted by every ſuc- 
ceeding author, and can admit of no con- 
rariety of opinion tending to cavil or con- 
troverſy ; being a matter profeſſionally fix- 
ed beyond the poſſibility of either. What 
inference then is conſequently to be drawn 
from this admiflion? Why, that every part 
of the circulation, (both in quantity and 
quality) contributes equally to that very 
iſcharge ſo ridiculouſty ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
ff the ' diſeaſed portion only; when the 
Inſertion has been as erroneouſly fixed upon 
or near to ſome particular part, to be in- 
entionally relieved by the partial power 
f ſuch artificial evacuation ; conſtituting 
2 ſecond blunder upon the palpable foun- 
lation of the former. For it muſt prove 
a difpraceful proſtitution of even common 
-mprehen/ion, to indulge the leaſt idea, 
hat a larger portion of craſſamentum or 
ſerum can individually undergo A greater 
1 2 cChange 
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change or rectification in ſeparation and 
extravaſation than the other. 


It being therefore proved nothing more 
or leſs (diveſted of technical terms and 
ambiguous reaſoning) than a gradual de. 
pletion of the blood veſſels, {diveſted of its 
ſanguinary appearance, and becoming mat. 
ter by the natural proceſs of extravaſation 
and rarefaction) let us deciſively pronounce 
what ſuch conſtant evacuation can be pro- 
ductive of in its effects; I believe I my 
venture to pronounce every profeſſor f 
phyſic or farriery will perfectly agree with 
me, in confirming it nothing more then 
a certain mode of reducing the habit by 

drawing off a greater portion of blood in 
every twenty-four hours, than is, generated 
by the nutritive property of the given 
quantity of aliment, allowed for ſubſiſtence 
in the ſame ſpace of time; though it is, 

in all caſes, ridiculouſly conceived, that by 
reducing the bodily ſtrength, you infalli 
bly ſubdue the een of ain 


We now arrive at the very line of .dif 


tinction neceffaryt to be drawn i in all caſes, 
whers 
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chere a rowel is, or can be ſuppoſed to 
become at all adequate to the taſk it is 
figned. For inſtance, in caſes ariſing from 
zuſes threatening inflammation, or ſuch 
roſs impurities as are evidently the effect 
fa crude and viſcid- ſtate of the blood, (it 
cing firſt properly aſcertained) they have 
volt certainly much in their fayour upon 
he well-founded maxim before quoted, 
if they do no good, they may do no 
arm ;” it is certainly no bad plan 22 Sport- 


g to obtain as many points as poſſible 


would cautiouſly avoid in my own; I. 
uſt confeſs they ſhould never be brought 
to immediate uſe in ſtables under my 
perintendance, till the more rational and 
d methods of Evacuants and Diuretics 
cording to the nature, duration and ſeve- 
ty of the caſe) had been tried without 
robability or indications of ſucceſs. And 
is idea of procraſtination is held forth 
ly upon what I term a very ſufficient 
bundation ; for what man living, in poſ- 
(lon of frep agency, and the happy pow- 
of reflection, would (after proper deli- 
_—_ - T-z beration) 


1 your favour: But as I will by no means 
commend to the practice of others, what 
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beration) conſent to perforate the hide of 
his horſe, and ſtand the doubtful chances 
of complicated diſquietude, a lucky for. 
mation and fortunate flow of matter; an 


111 conditioned wound, inveterate ulcer, 0 
prominent cicatrix, conſtituting an 1rrepa 


rable blemiſh, when i It Can be ſo „ No 
voided ? 


But admitting, in compliment to ancie 
practice, their utility to be obvious in th 
inflammatory or viſcid caſes before recited 
let us make a fair and candid enquiry int 
the liſt of Mr. CLARER'Ss not long find 
quoted, ( which is, in fact, BRACKENS 
BARTLET's, and OsMER's alſo) and 0 
penly acknowledge where it will be prope 
to coaleſce, and where diſſent from ſuc 
opinions 3 that their great and indiſeri 
nale merit may with propriety come be 
fore that public tribunal, to whoſe dec 
five arbitration every literary diſguiſitun 
muſt ultimately ſubmit. 

That the ſubject (and cf importance 
certainly is) may meet the eye and attrat 
the Judgment of every unbiaſſed inveli 

Sell 
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ator with all poſſible clearneſs; it ſhall 
be perfectly diveſted of every ambiguity and 
remote confideration, by re-ſtating ſingly 
the caſes in which the different authors 
have ſo laviſhly recommended their uſe ; 
amitting the. propriety of their intro— 
auction where their good effects become 
probable upon profeſſional reaſoning, or 
condemning the adoption where I feel 
myſelf Juftified in Tpportieg a ny 5 


We are firſt told,“ Rowels are of great 
uſe in ee on rheums or defluxions of 
the eyes; but as no profeſſional proofs have 
been adduced, or caſes authenticated, by 
any author whatever, to confirm this opinion, 
it is very natural to wiſh for information, 
whether this “ uUskE“ has been aſcertained 
in ect, with or without the aſſiſtance of 
uthartics, diuretics, or akeratives, one of 
which, in theſe caſes, is generally called in 
to their aſſiſtance: But as the effect of ſuch 
medicines are not externally perceptible, their 
proportional ſervices are buried in oblivion, 
(as not being brought totally to proof) and: 


the Slory of the victory, if obtained, is attrj- 
1 3 | buted 
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buted to RowELLING, as a favourite ſpecie 
of practice, not to be violated by the 720 
and wncultivated dictates of modern im. 
provement. I muſt confeſs, in the cake 
we now ſpeak of, I ſhould by no mean 
Too bhaſlily recommend their inſertion ; but 
proceeding with a proper degree of: con- 

ſiſtency, according to the apparent cauſe 
from a ſtate, of the blood, prefer a courk 
of diuretics or alteratives, (as the cak 
might require) and reſerve the operation 
of rowelling as my laft reſource, when 
every other method had failed of the ea: 
pected ſucceſs, = 


e In great ſwellings of the glands, &c 
about the throat and jaws, which threaten 
a ſuffocation.” — This is a recommends 
tion ſo directly contrary to every ſyſte- 
matic and ſcientific proceeding, that I ſhall 
confine both my ſurprize and remarks met · 
| ly to a profeſſional explanation; and the in- 
troduction of my oz0n opinion, in oppoſiticn 
to theirs, If the ſwellings were fo alarming 
as to * threaten ſuffocation,” and afforded 
no hope of ſpeedy maturation, by topical ap- 
plications, (which muſt ever prove the mol 
eligible 
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ly immediate, repeated, and occaſional diſ- 
charges of blood, muſt contribute, in many 
ways, to a removal of the danger appre- 
hended, in cauſing ſome degree of revulſion 
by depletion; which will undoubtedly, by 
relieving the circulation, reduce the deſcribed 
ſtricture upon the parts, and render ſuch pro- 
ceeding very far preferable to the certain 
hazard and tedious expectation of at leaſt 
three days, for the bare chance of very ſlowly 
counteracting what * ſuffocation” might pre- 
vent; leng before one, or a multiplicity of 

rowels, could arrive at a proper degree of 
ſuppuration, And this is the very predomi- 
pant reaſon why 1 think they are by no 
means to be relied on in acute caſes of dan- 
ger and emergency; ſo much as repeated 
bleedings, and ſuch evacuations as become 
MORE SPEEDILY effectual upon the frame 
e- and conſtitution, 


en © When the head ſeems particularly af- 

no Ml fected, as in the vertigo or ſtaggers, apoplexy, 
ed &c. &c.” In theſe caſes, after proper bleed- 
p- i225, (which muſt precede every other con- 
oft I fideration) a proper examination of the blood, 
ble „ and 


digible and conſiſtent method of relief) ſure- | 
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and a neceſſary removal of inteſtinal obſtruc. 
tions, if they ſhould be found requiſite; 
1 cannot have the leaſt objection to the in- 
ſertion of a rowel, or rowels, provided the 
patient (in either caſe) can be prevailed 
upon to live three or four days, to try the 
effect of the experiment; and this J admit 
upon a recommendation in my former vo- 
lume, that * increaſing appearances of dan. 
ger muſt juſtify exertions of alacrity and 
fortitude :” Although I muft confeſs my ap- 
prehenſion that either of the above cale, 
(unleſs early counteracted by the judicious in- 
terpoſition of other adminiſtrations) muſt pain 
ground 0 rapidly upon the ſyſtem, to un- 
| dergo a ſudden change of improvement, by 
means ſo very tardy in the effects of their 
operation... _ ip 


In recent lameneſs,”— Why in recent 
lameneſs, and before any of the milder me- 
thods are introduced, I am at a loſs to con- 
ceive 3 but upon preſumption that every 
other probable remedy is ſet at defiance, for 
the more applicable intreduction of REST, 
I ſtart not the moſt trifling objection, ccn- 
vinced it is the only plea that can be of- 


| fereg 
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fered for the inapplicable introduction of the 


\ 


26 Bepikag of the legs and Nan at- 


tended with a Giſcharge of thin ichorous 


matter, &c.” — I imagine, in ſuch caſe, the 
rowel is meant to be inſerted after a non- 
ſubmiſſion to the entire claſſes of alteratives 
and diuretics; whole efficacious powers muſt 
be too well eſtabliſhed, by thoſe who haye 
experienced their excellent properties, to be 
entirely rejected, without ſuch trial as they | 
are juſtly intitled to by their rank i in experi- 
mental practice. 


In large and ſudden ſwellings in any 
part of the body,” — This is a recommenda- 
tion ſo vagne, looſe, and indefinite, that it 
will hardly admit of conſtruction or determi- 
nation; as * large and ſudcen fwellings” may 
ariſe from various cauſes, requiring very dif- 


ferent modes of treatment, it is natural to 


conclude, (indeed to prove by practical de- 
monſtration) that ſudden appearances muſt fre- 
quently juſtify much MoRE 8UDDEN means 
of counteraction, than patiently waiting, day 
Heer day, for the expected and precarious 
OP 
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diſcharge of a rowel, that, after all the 
fuſpence, may probably terminate unfavour- 
ably, to the loſs of the ſubjet and mortih. 
cation of the owner. _ 


When extravaſations of the fluids have 
taken place from blows, bruiſes, &c.”— Here 
I cannot heſitate a moment to acquieſce in 
the propoſition, provided the inſertion can 
conveniently take place immediately upon or 
cloſe to the part affected: If that cannot be 
done, I object to the attempt; as the © extra- 
vaſated fluids” muſt be abſorbed into the cir- 
culat ion before they can attain the place of 
diſcharge. If which can be accompliſhed, $ 
they may then be carried off by different 
evacuants, without recourſe to ſuch means; 
but if I perfectly comprehend the alluſion, 
it is ſuppoſed to convey an idea of „ex- 
travaſated fluids,” become ſtagnant, by length 

of time, and not to be reſorbed into the cir- 
culation by any probable means whatever. 
Ia which caſe the rowel may be adopted 
WITH PROPRIETY, provided it is inſerted 
under the advantages I have juſt deſcribed; 
that is, directly upon, or immediately conti- 
guous to, the ſeat ef difeaſe, — 
. 5 * & When 
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% When a horſe has had a ſevere fall, &c. 


and in a variety of other caſes which will 


occur to the judicious practitioner.'— This 
propoſition covers ſuch a wonderful /cope of 
poffibility, and includes ſuch a variety of la- 
titude for the enquirer ; that it is by far too 
unlimited in its comprehenſion to admit a 
tedious enumeration of remarks applicable to 
even half the caſes that may be brought 
into the ſcale of imaginary probability. This 
will forcibly affect the judgment of every 
Reader, if he condeſcends, for a few mo- 
ments only, to recollect the ways a horſe 
may be affected by a * ſevere fall,” are fo 
very numerous, that the adyice here giyen 
(in ſo extenſive a degree) muſt prove condi- 
tionally dependant upon, and be regulated 
entirely by, the opinion of thoſe to whom 


the ſuperintendance of ſuch caſes become 


ſubject, rendering every farther remark upon 

this paſſage extraneous and unneceſſary. 
After the ſtricteſt attention to, and in- 
veſtigation of this ſyſtem, (anciently adopted 
and tranſmitted, like domeſtic property, or 
profeſſional implements of bellows, anvil, 
vemmer, and pice, from fire to ſon) I feel 
importially 
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impartially influenced to declare myſelf a 
very ſlender advocate for their continuance 
in practice upon the baſis of GENERAL 
UTILITY, There may be ſome few caſes, and 
thoſe few very confined in number, where, 
from a non-ſubmiſſion to the dictates of a 
more rational application, experiments may 
be made by the credulous, of their fo uni- 
ver/al reputation: But I am induced moſt 
heartily to believe, ſuch alternative muſt be 
adopted much more upon the conſtruction 
of Hop, than the too flattering proſpect 
of EXPECTATION, | VV 


For my own part, voluntarily embarked 
in a conditional truſt of honour with the 
public, for the promotion of equeſtrian im- 
provements by every rational and ſcientific 
means, that can be advanced upon the face of | 
well founded opinion or practical experience; 
it is impoſſible for me to acquieſce in the 
recommendation of their inſertion, in the 
variety of indiſcriminate caſes before recited ; 
from which I have withheld my approba- 
tion upon the firmeſt conviction, that no 
ſyſtematic ſubſtantiated reaſons have ever 


bern promulgated, demonſtrating the ope- 
rative 


od 
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rative proceſs upon the animal economy, 
from which their reported good ecke are 
SUPPOSED To BE PRODUCED... 


I believe I have before hinted their being 
originally adopted in times of greater ob- 


ſcurity; when the minds and manners were 


not only much leſs enlightened, but the 
almoſt incredible property and power of 
medicine not then diſcovered and brought 
palpably home, as it now is, to the moſt 
obſtinate incredulity. In the remote age of 
this Invention, the volume of medical im- 
provement might be juſtly conſidered in its in- 
fancy, emerging from the early efforts of an- 
tiquity ; from which it has continued in gra- 
dual refinement, to its preſent period of pro- 
ſeſſional ſplendor, under the indefatigable auf- 
pices of thoſe, whoſe literary additions to the 


works of ſcience, will perpetuate their me- 


mories very far beyond any effuſions that can 
poſſibly fall from the p 25 of hum- 
ble admiration. 


It mult therefore ſuffice in additional con- 
firmation of the improvement we applaud, 


to obſerve, that even in private practice a- 
5 mongſt 
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mongſt the human ſpecies, thoſe analagous 
operations, IssuEs and sETONs, in the courſe 
of the laſt forty or fifty years, are compara- 


ratively obliterated ; bearing no kind of pro- 


portion in common uſe, being but very ſel- 
dom either adviſed or adopted, but where the 
parties, from an invincible perſonal or pecuni- 
ary averſion to medicine, cannot be prevail- 
ed upon to undergo ſuch courſe as may evi. 
dently repair the conſtiturion, to a certain 
partial conſumption of the purſe. 


After every obſervation I have been able 


to deduce from theory, every remark I could 


colle& in practice, and every information to 


be derived from thoſe VL CAN IAN VET E- 
RINA RIAN S I have had the Honor to conſult; 
after the analyzation of its phyſical proceſs 
upon the frame; its being immediately and 


equally fed from the fountain of circulation 


and ſupport ; a proper inveſtigation and ex- 


poſurè of the ridiculous idea of partially 


drawing off corrupt or diſeaſed particles from 
the blood, that the animal may “ live the 


purer with the other half;“ and laſtly, the 


more conteniptible propagation of their being 


found applicable 20 el! diſeaſes, without a 
: ſingle 


fil 
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ſingle profeſſional proof manfully and ſcien- 
tifically demonſtrated, that they are abſolutely 
neceſſary or infallible iN ONE; it can create 
no admiration that I feel myſelf juſtified in 
offering to the world an opinion, very little 
ſubſervient to the ſuperficial deciſions of thoſe 
who have preceded me upon this ſubject. 


Under the combined weight of theſe con- 
fderations, and ſo far as they entitle me 
to offer judgment, I dare venture to. pro- 
nounce and promulgate ſuch belief, that 
there are only a very few caſes in which 
they are either individually neceſſary or uſe- 
W i; having it ar all in their fete, the 
ow ER to produce any ſuch change in, or 
improvement upon, the conſtitution, but 
what may be more conſiſtently (and to a 
greater certainty) produced by judicious in- 
terpoſi tion of evacuanrs, Aureticg, alterg- 
tives, or ſuch other claſs of medicines, 
as upon accurate inveſtigation of the bs 
and reference to ſymptoms, may be found 
correſponding with the caſe, and its expla- 
natory parts, in our former volume, more 
particularly adapted to medical diſquiſition 
and the cure of diſcaſe, 


The 
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The caſes to which they may be in ſome 
degree adapted, bearing profeſſional traits in 
their favour, are, partial ſwellings of ſome 
duration, originally occaſioned by extrava- 
fated fluids become too viſcid by ſtagnation 
to be reforbed into the circulation cutane. 
ons diſeaſes not ſpeedily ſubmitting to the 
courſe of medicines adapted to their pe. 
culiar claſs; inveterate lameneſs of long 
ſtanding in the ſhoulders or ligamentary 
parts, by the retention of inflammatory 
matter firſt fixed there by the improper and 
too free ule of ſpirituous applications ; and 
aſthmatic complaints upon a confirmation of 
their non- ſubmiſſion to conditional bleed- 
ings, a moderate uſe of nitre, and ſuch courſe 
of pectoral detergents as will be found re- 
commended under that head. In each of 

which, 1 ſhould not hefitate a moment to 
urge the. propriety of inſerting the rowel as 
near the cauſe of complaint as poſſible ; that 
the flux of matter (though collected from 
the circulation) might flow directly from, 
or as contiguous to the ſeat as circumſtances 
will permit; and that ſuch local inſertion 
may contribute aſſiſtance to whatever utility 


they poſſeſs, in unloading to à certain'y 
= 9 85 the 
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the neighbouring veſſels concerned i in the 
aſes we have juſt deſcribed. The advan- 


jon, becoming too evidently obvious to re- 
mire facther anatomical deſcription or phy- 
ical diſquiſition ; the minutiæ of which, 
ſo far as it appertains to the operation in 
ueſtion) having been largely and accu- 


No URS, under. the laſt article of ExERCISE, 
nd the preſent upon RowELLIN G, cannot 
and in the leaſt need of additional eluci- 


lation to render the whole perfectly intelli- 
ible to every comprehenſion. 


afing under this denomination will ap- 


uence, that it muſt create ſurpriſe how 


' Wy thing zew can be introduced upon a 
$ . . | . | OY 
object hey concerve fo univerſally and per- 
n . 
ectly underſtood. However ſuch opinion 
/ bay be eſtabliſhed in the contracted minds 
ACN 8 of 


age naturally reſulting from ſuch precau- 


ately explained in the definition of Hu- 


The particular management of horſes. 


dear to many matter of ſo little conſe- 
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that the ſyſtem of perfection, is not yet at- 
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of thoſe who exiſt only in error, and never 
condeſcend to ſanction the moit promiſing 
ray of improvement; the great number of 
valuable horſes that have loſt their lives, 
either in or immediately after the chace, in 
the two laſt ſeaſons only, with his Majeſty's, 
his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales's, 
Lord Barrymore's, and Captain Parker's 
| hounds, are demonſtrative. proofs of inabi. 
lity in the grooms, or indiſcretion in the 
riders; as well as collateral corroboration 


tained even in the firſt hunting ſtables of 
faſhion and eminence. 


Without preſuming to arraign, In, the 
preſent inſtance, the judgment of one, or 
the prudence of the other, I ſhall proceed 
to lay down ſuch rules for the ſelection of 
hunters, and the minute particulars of their 
management, as have for a ſeries of more 
than twenty years enabled me to enjoy the 
pleaſures of the chace with a multiplicity 
of the fleeteſt and moſt popular packs in 
different parts of the kingdom ; without one 
of thoſe unlucky contingencies, that ſo fre- 
quently throw leſs thinking, or leſs experi- 
15 . 5 
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enced ſportſmen into the back ground of 
the picture with mortification and diſ- 
gase 1 


It ſhould be indelible in the mind of. 
every juvenile and recent ſportſman, that to 
bring a horſe into the field our of condition, 


incurs inſtantaneous ſuſþrcion, if not con- 
tempt ; the curioſity (not to ſay inſulting in- 
difference) of every ſpeQator is excited, who 


fortunately excels in the figure or qualifica- 


tions of his ſteed, and the ſuperiority of his 
equipments. And this is not at all to be 
wondered at, when thoſe entirely unac- 


quainted with the fact are informed; that 


as much emulation 1s perceptible i in the diſ- 
play of a ſporting apparatus, as in the exult- 
ing ſplendor of a birth day appearance in 
the vicinity of St. James's : Not only the 


RipERs, but their HoksES are fraught 


with the infectious ſpirit of rivalſhip ; and 
impatiently wait the moment, that inſpires 


each with the. vigour of general conten- 
tion. 


Horſes imperfect in their appearance, with 


fulneſs of the legs, foulneſs in the coat, cracks 
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in the heels, or poverty in the frame, are 
immediately ſurveyed with the eye of at- 
tentive inſpection; this ohlique but accurate 
ſurvey as certainly terminates to the diſ- 
credit of the maſter as the prejudice of the 
ſervant, leaving no favourabie impreſſion of 
their ſtable management at home, or equel- 
trian prudence 1 in "the field, 


q - 


External deficiency is not the only incon- 
venience arifing from improper condition; 
the concomitant ills reſulting from it, are not 
unfrequently attended with the moſt ſerious 
conſequences. Horſes for the very ſevere 
and ſtrong chaces with STAG or Fox, ſhould 
have both the 4/ood and body regulated to the 
| higheft degree of purity and perfection; ſuch 
ſyſtem of information may be readily ac- 
quired by proper attention to the neceflary 
inculcation and judicious obſervation, previ- 
ous to the commencement of the ſeaſon. 
"This fact, founded upon the criterion of 
experience; naturally leads us into an enquiry 
what thoſe preparations are, and the neceſſity 
for their introduction: Theſe we ſhall con- 
ſequently advert to, but not without an ob- 
lique remembrance of, and reference to, thoſe 


Cynical cavilliſts who (apprehending no dan- 
till 


HUNTERS, 26, 
ill they feel it) ſet phy/ic at defiance; and 


never ſubmit to acknowledge its. utility, till 
the total loſs of one horſe and the irreparable 
injury to another, demonſtrate the abſurdity 
of their ill- founded objections; compulſively 
adding them in rotation, to the annually en- 
creafing liſt of converts, to a rational ſyſte- 
matic mode of ſtabularian improvement. 


Such obſtinate 8 | with the 
juſtified dictates of ſafety reſulting from ex- 
perience, can ariſe only from a total want of 
thought, or knowledge of the animal econo- 
my; by which every ſecretion, evacuation, 
motion and labour is regulated, or action con- 
trouled, From the concurring force of this 
reflection, let every SroEHTSMAN whoſe mind 
is at all open to the rays of refinement, and 
who has not, like Tony LUMPEK IN, imbibed 
his entire ſtock of penetration from the apron- 
ſtring of a Mrs. Hardcaſtle, conducting his 
whole affairs by © the rule of Thumb,”) 
conſider the abſolute neceflity of beſtowing 
ſome little occaſional attention to the indica- 
tions of NATURE; the direct proceſs of ali- 
ment and digeſtion, with its ſubſequent ſource 
of nutrition; enabling himſelf to aſcertain (at 
laſt with ſome degree of preciſion) the ſtate 
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of his. own horſes in ſickneſs or health; to 


diſcover their neceſſities, and preſcribe the 
remedies, without a degrading dependence 
upon the accumulated ignorance and affected 
conſequence of every illiterate groom, ler, 
or fable boy; who, it is univerſally known, 


proudly poſſeſs obſolete receipts for every 


poſſible diſeaſe to which the horſe is liable, 


(without its containing perhaps one applica- 


ble ingredient) and will valiantly vouch for 


the INFALLIBILITY OF ITS VIRTUES, 
though it is ten to one he is totally unac- 


- quainted with the articles of which it is 
| compoſed, and ſtill more probably has na 


ability to read the very farrago he ſo confi 


dently recommends. 


This evil has originally ariſen, and been 


encreaſed in its growth, by too implicit (ot 


rather too indolent) a ſubmiſſion of maſters 
in general, to the indiſcreet (not to add one: 


| times infernal) and ridiculous propoſitions of 
theſe people, upon whoſe deſtructive affec- 


tation of knowledge I have already ſo repeat- 


edly expatiated under different heads; but am 


by practical obſervations, as often brought to 
a renewal of the ſubject, to Place every gen- 
tlcman 


— COD cd — 
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tleman or ſportſman on his guard againſt 
their inceſſant obtruſions of medical judg- 
ment; having within the laſt few days, heard 


a moſt illiterate puppy of the claſs deſcribed, 


propoſe the infinuation of Jump ſugar for a 


defect IN THE EYE, without a ſingle reaſon 
to afſign for the ſupport of his recommenda- 


tion, but that © it. was like enough to do 


it good.“ 


This idea is too ſublime and expanded for 
a ſingle remark in animadverſion; but ſurely 


every proprietor of horſes muſt find it greatly 


conducive to a promotion of his own eaſe. 


and intereſt, if he would condeſcend to pay 
ſuch attention to this ſubject, as might un- 


doubtedly contribute a proportion of confi- 


dence to his additional knowledge; and to- 
tally exculpate him from the mortifying pre- 
dicament. of appealing to the barren capacity 


of his ſervant in a MATTER OF MAGNI- 


TUDE, . whoſe underſtanding or inſtructions 
he would not ſubmit to conſult, or even con- 


deſcend to hear, upon much more inferior bg» 


calions. 


There has 8 exiſted a diverſity 
v4 opinic 
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opinions reſpecting the propriety of purgin 
horſes previous to the commencement of the 
hunting ſeaſon; and this as I have before 
hinted, has been one of the long ſtanding 
diſhes of contention between the rights and 
the wrongs; it will be therefore expected 
(by thoſe impartial inveſtigators who are not 
blinded by invincible prejudice, but open 
to the conviction ariſing from reaſon) that 
ſomething ſhould now be advanced to juſt 
or condemn, what from not profeſſionall 
underſtanding the operative proceſs of, or i 
effects upon the frame, has hitherto ſuſpend- 
ed their opinions, not knowing wi#h fuſtia 
which method to avoid, which to purſue. 


That the matter may, however, be 
brought nearer the criterion of deciſion, by 
being more clearly explained; I ſhall en- 
deavour (without indulging a wiſh to attract 
unneceſſarily the attention of any reader from 
wWjhat he may conceive an object of great 
importance) to convey ſuch deſcription of it 
neceſſity, its operation upon the blood, and 
ſalutary effects upon the conſtitution; . as I a 
induced to believe will prevent the conf- 
ency of PURGING being longer a matter 0 

, controverly; 
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controverſy ; but that upon certain and proper 
occaſions, it will become univerſally adopted 
under the conditional regulations fo accu- 
nately explained in our former volume of this 
work, Thoſe inſtructions, however, apper- | 
taining more particularly to the compoſition 
of various forms, the act of adminiſtration, 
and the mode of action upon the inteſtinal 
contents; we -dvert now to the more remote 
conſideration of its operative effefis upon the 
ENTIRE SYSTEM, in juſtification of its a- 
doption previous to the annual exertions of 
violence, that ſo evidently enereaſe the velo- 
city of the blood. 


It may be remembered, that in my former 
volume, under inſtructions for getting horſes 
into condition, J have recommended the ope- 
ration of bleeding in a few days after. being 
taken from graſs ; by ſaying, © a proportion 
may be taken away, according to the ſize, 
ſtate, ſtrength, and temperament of the horſe, 
with due attention to the fleſh he may have 
gained, or the impurities he may . have im- 
bibed with his paſture,” This paſſage is ſo 
truly expreſſive, and conveys to the mind ſo 
much in ſo ſhort a manner, that I have been 


induced 
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induced to repeat the very words; as directly 
conducive to the ſupport of an aſſertion fre- 
quently brought forward, the great ad- 


vantage of diſcovering the true ſtate of the 
blood.” 


The reafons are not only exceedingly 
obvious, but have been in their reſpective 
parts ſo minutely explained, that there is 
barely room to urge the propriety and 
enforce the utility of what ought to be 
laid down as the almoſt fundamental rule 
of pbyſical rectification ; and, however ab- 
ſtruſe ſuch reaſoning may appear to the 
unſcientific and ſuperficial part of the vul- | 
canian fraternity, denominated FarRIERs; 
I heſitate not a moment, to affirm, there 
are very many caſes, in which I ſhould 
be profeſſionally induced to regulate the 
PHYSIC in both guantity and guality, by 
appearances accurately drawn from the ſtate 
of the blood only. 


What ! (have: the POO and divided 


reader) when his Majeſty's Farrier for Scot- 


land has confidently aſſured us, and under 
the honourable ſanction of royal appoint- 
ment, 
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ment; that no diſcoyery can be made from 
the blood in any ſtate whatever! That 
blood drawn from a horſe who is evi- 
dently diſordered, will ſometimes have the 
fame appearance when cold, as that drawn 
from a horſe in health.” And, Bey preſto! 
Vice VErsA! On the other hand, blood 
drawn from a horſe in health, will ſome- 
times have all the appearance of that 
drawn from one labouring under the moſt 
ES diſeaſe.” All this Mr, Clarke 

FE moſt potently believe,” yet © I hold 
it 1 to have it thus ſet down;“ it 
bears ſo great an affinity to the ambiguous 
putting off of HAMLET to his inquiſitive. 


companions, when he ſeriouſly | aſſures 
them, 


There's ne'er a villain nn in all Denmark, 


cc But he s an arrant knave,” 


However, that jarring opinions may be the 
more eaſily reconciled, I will venture to 
conclude for this very judicious and en- 
lightened writer, that he intended to have 
ſaid, or wiſhed it to be underſtood ; That 
the caſes in which the blood of 44 eaſed 
borſes bore the appearance of horſes in 
healthy 
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health, were thoſe very few in which the 
ſtate of the blood is not ſymptomatically 
affected by the diſeaſe; as fatulent or in. 
ammatory cholic, ſtrangury, and worms, 
But the better to exculpate myſelf from the 
accuſation or even unjuſt ſuſpicion of in- 
dulging the ſhadow of inclination to arraign 
the authority, orAport with the judgment 
I ſo very much reſpect; let us charitably 
adopt AN ALTERNATIVE, and ſuppoſe, 
what is not only poſible but probable, that 
as the horſes in that country differ ſo 
very materially from ours, (as thoſe can 
teſtify who have viſited the ſpot, and re- 


collect their appearance,) why may not the | 
Nuids partake of the contraſt? and their 


properties not being fo eaſily or accurately 


analized as in the more fertile regions of 


the ſouth; the line of diſtinction we may 
naturally conclude is circumſcribed by the 
vermicular boundary of the Tweed, conſti- 
tuting other diverſities of equal admira- 


tion. 


From this digreſſion, ſo unavoidably ne- 
ceſſary to juſtify my former recommenda- 
tion of BLEEDING, under proper reſtric- 
tions, we return to the conſideration of 


PURGING 
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PuRGING 3 upon the very falutary and 
judicious interpoſition of which, I have 
already given my decided opinion as to its 
general utility, though I do not mean to 
alert myſelf an advocate for its indiſcrimi- 
rate adminiſtration, without due deference 
to the cauſe and condition of the ſubject. 
| wiſh by no means to be conſidered -an 
invariable friend to unneceſſary evacuati- 
ons; perfectly convinced they are only 
16/olutely requiſite, under the weight of in- 
judicious accumulation. I therefore beg no 
miſconſtruction may be put upon the theſis 
| advance, which 1s, that EVACUATIONS 
become not only proper but 7nd:ſperfible, 
when a horſe is so MUCH ABOVE HIM= 
ELF in condition, that he evidently diſ- 
plays the advancing progreſs and ill effects 
of repletion (ariſing from fulk feed and ir- 
rezular exerciſe) in the variety of ways ſo 
repeatedly deſcribed ; not only under other 
heads in this, but different parts of the 
tormer volume, where the ſtate of the 


blood neceſſarily became the ſubject of 
Gſquiſition, 


From what has been ſo fully advanced 


upon 
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upon the articles of nutrition, circulation, 
evacuation, and exerciſe, it muſt be perfeQly 
and ſyſtematically clear to every compre. 
| henſion ; that a horſe too plethoric in ha- 
bit, too much loaded with fleſh, too viſcid 
in the ſtate of his blood, or too little ac- 
cuſtomed to exerciſe, can never be brought 
into ſuch ſtrong exertions as the chace, 
without a very great probability of excite 
ing inflammation, that may terminate in 
different degrees of diſeaſe, danger, and 
diſquietude. Admitting therefore its in- 
diſpenſible neceſſity with horſes of the a- 
bove deſcription, it muſt be taken into the 


aggregate; that although great inconveni- 


encies and diſtreſſing circumſtances may 
poſſibly ariſe, from the want of precaution 
in not bringing ſuch preventatives into 
uſe, where the frame is replete with im- 
purities ; it can by no means follow that 
by the omiſſion, with horſes in any Tolera- 
ble condition, the probable conſequence be- 
comes inevitable. | 


To draw the line of diſtinction between 
ſubjects rendering it a matter of neceflity 


with one, or prudence and prevention 
only 


only with another; it muſt be candidly ac- 
knowledged, that inſtances frequently oc- 
cur, where horſes perfectly clean, healthy, 
and without viſible cauſe to ſuſpect foul- 
neſs in the body, or impurity in the 
blood, have by proper attention to ſtable | 
management, good feeding, and regular ex- 
erciſe, been brought into the field in no de- 
graded condition, and gone through the 
ſeaſon with a moderate degree of perfec- 
tion. Though this ſhould not be attempt- 
ed till an attentive obſervation to the ſtate 
of the coat, eyes, legs, heels, the wind in 
bruſhing gallops, and the quality or appear- 
ance of the perſpirative matter in the act 
of tranſpiration, may juſtify a reliance upon 
the faith of experiments; as latent im- 
purities, or groſs viſcidities may remain 
dormant in the conſtitution, till rouſed into 
action by effects too numerous and extenſive 
to admit of reiterated explanation, with- | 
out deviating too largely from the ſubject 
it is our preſent purpoſe to purſue. 


Having introduced remarks that were 
unavoidable, to demonſtrate the conſiſtency 
of carrying off ſuch ſuperflux as may con- 

ſtitute 
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ſtitute a preternatural weight upon the a. 
nimal œconomy, by encumbering the infi- 
nity of finer veſſels ſo exquiſitely con- 
cerned in ſecretion and circulation, throw- 
ing the more noble parts of the machine 
into diſorder ; we proceed to explain the o- 
perative proceſs and effects of CATHARTI1C 

EvAcUAnTs upon the general ſyſtem ; 
by which phyſical operation, nature be. 
comes gradually relieved from the ple- 
thoric burthen of repletion, affecting even 
the moſt diſtant parts of the extremities, by 
means ſo univerſally known 496 repeatedly 
deſcribed. 


PouRGING in its common and ſuperfi- 
cial acceptation with the unenlightened 
multitude, is conſidered merely as a ready 
and convenient mode of expelling a load 


of accumulated contents from the ſtomach, 


or excrements from the inteſtines ; ; without 
a relative conſideration, or ſingle idea of its 
more remote and falutary influence upon 
thoſe parts of the frame, that are in general 
eſtimation ſuppoſed to be very little con- 
cerned in the operation or its effects. 


„ To 
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To elucidate this matter, and render it 
perfectly comprehenſible, (with as little re- 
ference as poſſible to abſtruſe reaſoning or 
anatomical diſquiſition) let it be under- 
ſtood, that the internal coat of the ſtomach 
js ſo plentifully portioned with branches 
from the nervous ſyſtem, that it may with 
great propriety be termed the joint ſeat of 
rcitability z for excluſive of the acting ſti- 
mulus of the cathartic medicines upon the 
extreme ſenſibility of the nerves, ſo innu- 
merably diſperſed in their different ramifi- 
cations, they act alſo by irritation upon the 
mouths of the /a&eals and hympbatics, ex- 
citing a continued and proportional emiſſion 
of their contents into the inteſtinal canal, 
{ long as the ſtimulative properties of the 
medicine may have power to act; during 
which ſuch abſorption of Lymen, and fe- 
purgitation, & Currie, intermixes with, and 
1s carried off by the excrements. 


By this conſtant /fimulus upon the exqui- 
ſte ſenſibility of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
the vermicular motion is not only excited to 
a more frequent diſcharge of its contents, but 
ts continued irritation of the vaſcular ſyſtem 

Vol. II. =—_ pro- 
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produces an increaſed ſecretion of /ymph and 
chyle, which, in the proceſs of abſorption and 
contribution to the excrementitious expulſion, 
18 proportionally ſupplied (or the veſſels reple- 
niſhed) from even the moſt diſtant part of 
the extremities ; which evidently accounts for 

the viſible advantages ariſing from a courſe of 
phyſic, when a horſe labours under the in- 
con veniencies reſulting from repletion; and 1 
ſaid, in the Fulcanian phraſeology, to have the 
Avidcurs fallen into the legs, or fixed up 
any particular part of the frame. 


Thus much is introduced to render perfed- 
ly clear, what I term the mechanical proceis 
of purgation ; by ſtrictly attending to which 
it will evidently appear, that the weaker a ca- 
thartic is in its property, the leſs it will affect 
the fluids ſuſpended in different parts of the 
frame; for its A ſeimulus acting upon the 
nervous ſyſtem as the moſt irritable, the 
lymphatics and laQeals become only the ſe- 
condary ſeat of provocation, and are propor- 
| tionally ated upon as the PHYSIC is in- 
creaſed in its "POS of ſtimulation, 


From this very neceſſary remark, I mean (0 
„„ infer, 
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infer, and wiſh uit to be generally and in- 
controvertibly underſtood and held in remem- 
brance, that a very moderate doſe of phyſic 
will act in a great degree upon the irrita- 
bility of the ſtomach and inteſtines only, ex- 
citing 4 diſcharge of their contents, as before 
deſcribed ; while its increaſed ſtrength will, 
by its additional ſtimulus upon and perſe- 5 
vering irritation of the finer veſſels, excite 
their regurgitative contribution to the general 
cracuation, ſo long as the irritating proper- 
tics of the cathartic ſhall retain the power 
of acting upon the vaſcular ſyſtem ; which 
lifering ſo very much in different ſubjects, 
requires proper diſcrimination in the compo- 
tion of purging medicines, conſequently, 
ſhould always be carefully adapted to the 
ſtate, conſtitution, and _ ſtrength of the 
horſe. ; 


* i 


This naturally leads us to an enquiry of 
the different degrees of PHYSIC, as moſt. 
r- applicable to the various occaſions for which 
n: they are brought into uſe. It evidently ap- 
pears by the above inveſtigation, that the 
milder cathartics act ſuperficially, merely to 
to diſcharge the contents of the inteſtinal. ca- 


of | „ 1 nal; 


* v 
4 
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nal; and are therefore calculated as pre» 
ventatives to the poſſible inconveniencies of 
impending repletion; preſervatives of health, 
or neceflary preludes to the completion of 
PERFECT CONDITION, 


The ſame elucidation likewife demon- 
rates the conſiſtency of increaſing the pro. 
portions, or enlarging the doſes, when more 
diſtant ſervices are expected by calling the 
remote powers into action, for the purpokes 
ſo particularly explained; for inſtance, in 
great repletion of the veſſels, fulneſs of the 
carcaſe, heavineſs of the head and eyes, 
ſwelling and tenſion of the legs, and ſuch 
other cauſes as will be hereafter explained, 
Gentle cathartics, acting merely as obſervable 
laxatives, can never be expected to reach the 
ſeat of theſe complaints; ſuch BRISK PURGE) 
only can be adopted with propriety, as will, 
by their continued ſtimulus, come into con- 
tact with, and additionally act upon, the ver 
jnlerſlices of the ſtomach and inteſtines, afte 
the excrementitious ſuperflux is thrown of; 
exciting, by ſuch means, the Iymphatics and 
lacteals to di/gorge ſome portion of theit 
extra contents, (diſtinguiſhed, from time im 
| | memorial 


2 
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memorial, by the appellation of xuMovuss) 
to be ultimately carried off with the remain- 


ing efforts of inteſtinal expulſion. 


If any farther explanation can be at all 


required, to render this proceſs more intelli- 
gible to the dulleſt of comprehenſions, I muſt 


beg permiſſion to recommend ſuch Reader to 


a retroſpective recollection of his own ſenſa- 
tions towards the concluding operation of an 


emetic, or cathartic ; when I believe it will 
immediately occur to his remembrance, that 
the irritation of the veſſels was much more 
ſevere and effectual, (proved by the repeated 


ſtrainings) than in the preceding diſcharges. 


when the contents were expelled with much 


greater eaſe to the patient, though leſs ell 
cacy upon the frame, | 


As I have juſt hinted, there are other 


diſorders, or rather advanced Pages, of thoſe 
laſt deſcribed, (and for which“ briſk purges” 

are recommended,) that require a ſtill more 
peculiar mode of counter-a&tion ; as horſes 
ſubject to, or labouring under, inveterate 
cracks in the. heels; oozing indications of, 


or palpable greaſe ; cutaneous eruptions ; vaſ- 
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cular #nofs, or tubercles, the evident effects 
of plenitude ; worms, or fluQuating pains in 
the limbs, occaſioning alternate /ameneſs in 
one part or another, In all which caſes, it 
is to be obſerved, horſes ſhould never have 
their exerciſe or labour increaſed, to the leaſt 
degree of violent exertion ; without firſt un- 
dergoing EVACUATIONS of ſuch kind, as 
become immediately applicable to the caſe 1 in 
queſtion. 


For my own part, I feel myſelf powet- 
fully influenced to recommend the early ad- 
miniſtration of mercurial purges, accurately 
proportioned to the ſtate of the ſubject and 
prevalence or duration of diſeaſe; and this 
upon the experimental baſis of minute at- 
tention to their ſingular effects upon the con- 
ſtitutions of horſes, in a variety of [inſtances 
that perfectly juſtify me in communicating 
ESTABLISHED PROOFS of their ſuperior ex- 
cellence, not only in the different caſes juſt 
recited, but in many others, that it would be 
foreign to our preſent purpoſe to enume- 
rate. 


To prevent a perpetual obtruſion of tech- 
nical 


4 
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nical myſtery, or medical diſquiſition, by 
enlarging upon the means of the mercurial 
particles entering into contact with the blood ; 
its power of attenuation, gradual diſſolution 
of the fluids and gentle ſtimulation of the 
ſolids, (which muſt at all times hang 
heavy upon the mind of the unſcientific en- 
quirer) ; we muſt let our abbreviated allu- 
lion ſuffice, as a more ſatisfactory mode of in- 
telligent information, than a tedious chain of 
phyſical definition, that it may be thought 
has been already introduced by much too 
often. 


In this tribute to the almoſt incredible 
effects derived from the judicious and ſalutary 
interpoſition of MERCURIAL CATHARTICS, 
I beg to diſclaim every idea of patronizing 
ſuch compoſitions, prepared from the pre- 
ſeriptive ſcraps of antiquity, in the poſſeſſion 
of every bellows blower in the kingdom; not 
more in reſpe& to the probable diſpropor- 

tion and certain danger of their ingre- 
dients, than the abſurd, improper, and in- 
diſcriminate mode of e Of theſe 
preparations, as of the various noſtrums and 
quack medicines of the Fele day, I hold 
X 4 the 
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the fame uniform and invariable opinion 
that the public are eternally peſtered with 


innumerable advertiſements, announcing the 


miraculous cures, (NATURE HAS PERFORM» 
ED) but not a fingle word of the many 
thouſands fuch medicines have deſtroyed; 
So true it is, © dead men tell no tales,” 


Having gone through what I conceived a 
© duty incumbent, reſpecting the operation of 

phyſic and its effects upon the frame, to 
elucidate (as much as circumſtances would 
permit) a ſubject that has been hitherto con- 
ſidered as ſufficient matter to juſtify and ſup- 
port a contrariety of opinions; I muſt, (after 
giving it ſuch profeſſional explanation as my 

Mlender abilities were adequate to) ſubmit the 
propriety of the practice, under conditional 
regulations, to the deciſion of thoſe who may 
do me the honour of minutely inveſtigating, 
What has been neceſſarily advanced for ge- 
neral conſideration; Begging permiſſion to 


obſerve, that particular inſtructions for the 


management of horſes under the operation 
of PHYSIC, may be found in the former 
volume under that head; the preſent pages 
having been dedicated * to the ope- 
rative 
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native proceſs and its effects upon the con- 


titution, for the purpoſe of univerſal, or 


rather common comprehenſion. 


That taſk having been at length performed, 
we take leave of the dry and unentertain- 
ng ſtudy of medical abſtruſity, and proceed 
to ſuch part of our plan as will prove more 


entertaining and acceptable to thoſe, who 


may condeſcend to conſult us for either 
amuſement or information. I have promiſed 
under the preſent head, rules for the ſelec- 
tion of HuNTERs, and ſome uſeful hints for 
their management in the ſtable and chace. 
In reſpe& to the former, ſuch deſcriptive 
parts as conſtitute uniformity and the pcints 
of perfection, will be found ſo accurately 


delineated in the early pages of our former 
volume, that its. repetition would bear too 


much the appearance of literary impoſition ; 
from which accuſation, it has been our earn- 


eſt endeavour, in every page, to ſtand clearly 


exculpated. 


Upon the ſubject of ſelection there can 


therefore be but little to introduce beyond 
the neceſſity of adhering in choice, as much 
. . as 


* 
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as poſſible to thoſe that are wwell-bred, or, in 
other words, ſuch as come the neareſt in pe 
digree, ſymmetry, faſhion, and apparent 
ſtrength to thoſe in conſtant uſe for the turf, 
bearing the denomination and figure of 
BLOOD HORSES, as moſt adequate in ſpeed 
and durability {Zermed bottom } to long and 
ſevere chaces with fleet hounds or in deep 
countries ; under which, horſes of an infe- 
rior deſcription ſo frequently fink for want 
of that conſtitutional ſtamina or inherent 
fortitude, that horſes of high pedigrees are 
ſo eminently known to n 


| From this eſtabliſhed — 
fact, we are naturally induced to introduce a 
few oblique remarks upon the very neceſſary 
qualification of * Box E;“ fo faſhionably and 
eternally echoed and tranſmitted {in equeſ- 
trian inſpection) from one affected puppy to 
another, that they ſeem to have anticipated, 
or rather premeditated, the inexpreſſible plea- 
ſure of diſcovering what they call “ 4 want 
of bone” in the horſes of others, that they 
unluckily ſeldom or ever perceive in Heir 
own. Theſe curious obſervers, (mere pre- 
tenders to Judgment) never condeſcend ta 
Inveſtigate 
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inveſtigate cauſes or effects, farther than as 
at firſt ſight they affect the ſuperficies of 
their very ſhallow comprehenſion ; from 
whence ariſes the prevalent reflection upon 
the want of bone, ſo exceedingly common 
and fo frequently. A= founded, that at the 
time of examination, the ſubject ſo diſpa- 
raged is ſometimes loaded like a cart 
horſe. From this total ignorance of the 
anatomical conformation, has originated the 
erroneous conjecture of fixing the baſis of 
ſtrength in the boney ſtructure only, with - 
out a contingent reference or relative con- 
ſideration to the muſcular appendages, that, 
in fact, conſtitute the very main ſpring of 
ſtrength and action. 


We are not at all diſinclined to admit that 
the greater the fulcrum or mechanical centre 
of ſupport, the more powerful ſhould be the 
component parts to conſtitute the accumu- 
lation of ſtrength; though this, like many 
other rules ſuppoſed to be general, is liable 
to frequent exception. Of this there are 
diſtin&t proofs among the different degrees 
of horſes, in the particular purpoſes for 
which they are bred, or afterwards become 


; appro- 


\ 


quifites, that what conſtitutes perfections for 
the one, diſplays an abſolute deficiency 
for the other. 


where their own weight, and want of ac- 


fall victims to the imprudent perſeverance | 


tentive ſportſmen, whoſe experience has 
been exceedingly limited, or obſervations 


that BLOOD HoRSHS (notwithſtanding the 
popular clamour of their deficiency in 


and of this fact Iam ſo exceedingly well 
convinced by experime -ntal obſervation and 
unremitting attention, that in a long chace 
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appropriate to; for inſtance, horſes bred 
with ſtrength for draft, or with ſpeed for the 


chace, are ſo directly oppoſite in ſome part 
of their ſhape, and the whole of their re. 


Hence ariſes the inconſiſtency. of bring. 
ing croſs-bred heavy horſes into the chace, 


tion, lay the foundation of their defici. 
ency ; for in hard or long running they be. 


come inevitably exhauſted, and frequently 


of their riders. Thoſe juvenile or inat- 
confined, may not yet be perfectly convinced 


bone) will exceed in ſpeed, ftrengtb, and 
bottom, whatever horſes of an oppoſite de- 
ſcription may be brought into the field ; 


with 
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with fleet hounds, running breaft bigh, 
and acroſs a country, nothing but horſes 
three parts or thorough bred can ever lay 
by the fide of them. 


In addition alſo to this truth, let us 
encounter the full force of another notion 
equally ridiculous, and well calculated for 
thoſe who hunt in FHeory, and enjoy the 
chace upon paper; of a blood horſe not 
having bone and ſtrength ſufficient to cover 
a deep and dirty country; when every 
ſportſman of experience, who has made the 
trial impartially, will join with me in the 
aſſertion, that horſes of that deſcription 
abſolutely poſſeſs the -. ſtrength (in their 
great power of action and pliability) to 
paſs over ſuch country, with very light 
impreſſion and no great labour; when 
it is a matter not to be controverted, 
that a ſtrong heavy horſe, not only ſinks 
deep with his own weight at every ſtroke, 
but extricates himſelf with the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty, leaving his rider in the pleaſing 
predicament of ſoon enquiring * which way 
the hounds are gone?“ with the greater gra- 
tification of poſſeſſing a horſe of Sone and 

ſtrength. 
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firength ſufficient to carry him * ATEN 
any pack of hounds in the kingdom.** Hay- 
ing before bid adieu to medical myſtery and 
anatomical deſcription, we do not mean to 
renew the ſubject, by a comparative detail of 
muſcles and tendons, with their appertaining 
conſiderations; but leave every reader to 
make up his own mind upon the qualifi- 
cations and kind of horſe moſt applicable 
to his idea of the chace, and intention of 
riding with or after the hounds > proceed- 
ing to a communication of ſuch. remarks as, 
properly: attended to, may be A: of 
their different degrees of utility. 


It may be remembered that the different 
ſubjects of PEHVSsic, EXERCISE, and con- 
' DITION have all been ſeparately conſidered, 
and their advantages accurately explained ; 
as may be perceived by application to the 
index of either volume for information upon 
any particular head, We now conſequently 
arrive at the commencement of the hunting 
ſeaſon, when meeting in the field every 
- countenance betrays a heart elate with the 
general effuſion of joy that is to enſue. Pre- 
vious to farther animadverſion upon which, 


1 
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t becomes neceſſary to remark, that the 
extreme degree of perfection, and high con- 
dition I have hitherto recommended, and 
alude to in my future inſtructions for ſta- 
ble management, are by no means intended 
to be generally extended to horſes in com- 
mon uſe with HARRIERS; whoſe offices of 
ſervice are ſo exceedingly different to the very 
ſtrong and fevere chaces with sTAG or 
rox, that they may naturally be underſtood 
to be always ſufficiently prepared with a 
very inferior treatment, 


' Leſt ſuch gentlemen, who from ſituation, 
inclination, advanced age, or bodily debilita- 
tion, are attached to the frigidity of Hart 
HunTiNnG, ſhould feel the dignity of heir 
pack, and the ſplendor. of their retinue, de- 
graded by what they may erroneouſly conceive 
an oblique inſinuation of contempt ; I mult 
beg to ſubmit to the criterion of their own 
deciſion, the almoſt incredible difference be- 
tween the exertions and duration of the two. 
Horſes that become the neceſſary appendage 
to barriers, undergo ſuch ſudden changes 1n 
their ſport, not more in the frequent dull 
and tedious attendance upon the hounds 
' when 


* 
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when trailing to find in the cold and chit. 
ling dreary fog of a ſevere winter's morn- 
ing; than the alternate contraſts in the 
chace, ariſing from thoſe checks in head. 
ing, turning, doubling, and ſquatting,” that 
conſtitute firſt a burſt to promote Perſpira- 
tion, then a fault“ to ſuppreſs i ic 


a> This is ſo very oppoſite to the violent and 
continued exertions of a chace with either 
STAG Or FOX, in the preſent improved 
breed and fleetneſs of hounds ; that I only 
mean to convey an idea of the probable 
hazard of having a horſe kept in too high a 
file for a chace ſo ſubje& to fluuation in 
the different degrees of heat and cold, that a 

| horſe in perfect condition muſt have great 
good fortune, or an excellent conſtitu- 
tion, not to feel the ill effects of long at- 
tendance upon HARRIERS, at leaſt in thoſe 
countries where the ſcarcity of game ad- 
mits of much loſt time between Filling and 
finding. For my own part, however re- 
pugnant the opinion may prove to one 
claſs of ſportſmen ; ; I feel myſelf juſtified in 
declaring, no conſideration whatever ſhould 


influence me to dance attendance upon har- 
1 . riers, 
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tiers, with a horſe of great value and to- 
lerable perfection, unleſs a certainty of ex- 
peditiouſly finding, and inceſſant running, 
might induce me to exerciſe @ horſe on the 
intermediate days, as a prelude to the chace 
with either of the other two, 


Conſidering, therefore, the management 
we allude to, as appertaining more particu- 
larly to horſes of high qualifications, we 


advert, as before mentioned, to the com- 
mencement of the ſeaſon; when, at the 


place of meeting, every Sportſman feels eager 
for the ſport and replete with emulation. 
That we may omit no inſtruction or advice, 
however minute, that can at all contribute to 
the pleaſure or ſafety of the chace; let it be 
held in remembrance, the frame (or rather the 
ſtomach) ſhould never be loaded when en- 
tering into immediate action. The portions 
of hay and water ſhould be adminiſtered with 


a very ſparing hand, for the laſt twelve or 
fxteen hours preceding the chace; to which 


end hay ſhould be reſtricted in quantity more 


on that night than any other, his evening and 


morning feeds of corn being increaſed in 


Va- HII. Propor- 


wa 
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proportion to the deficiency in the other 

part of his aliment. On the morning of 

hunting he ſhould be dreſſed and fed early; 

having his head ſtrapped up till ſaddled 
- for the field, to prevent (if a coarſe feeding 

| horſe) his making the clean ſtraw a neceſſary 

ſubſtitute for the artificial ſcarcity of hay. 


The day preceding which, every judicious 
or experienced Sportſman arranges all his af- 
fairs, to prevent the leaſt probability of delay, 

diſappointment, or interruption to his ſport; 

by accurately aſcertaining the adequate ſtate 

of his horſe and the ſafety of his apparatus. 

He deſcends to an attentive ſurvey of the feet 

and the clinches of the ſhoes ; thereby avoid- MI 

ing the diſtreſſing dilemma of compulſively 
exploring a SMITH'S SHOP, in a ſtrange 

country, during the heat and happineſs of 
the chace, by the inexpreſſible mortifcation 

5 of caſting a ſhoe: A circumſtance that will 
ſeldom or never happen under the occaſional 
inſpection of the fmith, who will moſt cer- 

tainly never forget the PROPER or accul- 

tomed time of examination; provided he's 

retained upon the net of mutual conve- 

nienct, 
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nience, ſo particularly explained in 138 and 
the following * 


proper attention ſhould follow to the form 
of the ſaddle and the ſtate of its ſtuffing, to 
prevent even the poſſibility of the tree coming 
into injurious contact with the wither; or 
the probability of wwarbles, by the indenta- 
tion or friction of the girth buckles, in a 
Jong or ſevere chace. The girth web for 
hunting ſhould be what is termed ** ſpring 
web” in preference, for the advantage of its 
additional elaſticity; the harſh, tight wove 
web, very frequently occaſioning a laceration 
of the integument, known by the name of 
% bowel galled. If due reipect was alſo 
paid to the probable duralylity of the ,irrup 
kathers, it might certainly render ſuperflu- 
ous the paltry diſplay of a new BELT round 
the body of A GENTLEMAN, indicating a 
ſafe reſource for a broken leather ; a piece 
al of equeſtrian oſtentation never practiſed by 
. Sportſmen of eſtabliſhed reputation, who are 
univerſally known to be too ſubſtantially pro- 
vided, in ſo material a part of their equip- 
be- ments, to ſtand the moſt diſtant chance of an 
accident, that would not only retard their 
Yo, *2 | pProgreſs, 
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progreſs, but inevitably throw them out, be- 


fore they could repair their loſs, if the 
hounds were then croſſing a country. | 


If horſes have not fix or eight miles to 


the hounds on the morning of hunting, 


they ſhould be walked at leaſt an hour, 
or hour and half, before they appear at the 
place of meeting; the conſiſtency of their 
having ſufficient time to unload the frame 
by frequency of evacuation, has been ſo fully 
explained under the article of exerciſe, and 
its palpable utility muſt be fo forcibly 
ſtriking to every perſon at all convinced of 
its effects, that it cannot poſſibiy require 


| any additional elucidation. 


Suppoſing ourſelves arrived at that unſul- 
lied feat of unanimity the place appointed, 
whether throwing into covert for a Föx, or 


turning out the DEER ; every Sportſman will 
acknowledge it may be juſtly deemed the 


critical moment, when the powers of ex- 
hilaration nearly exceed the limits of pre- 


| ſcription, and we moſt wonder how our 
reaſon holds,” This is the crifis that too 


frequently deprives the juvenile rider (in 
bi 


his initiation) of the degree of prudence ſo 
exceedingly neceſſary in the early part of 


the chace; particularly at the beginning of 
the ſeaſon, when they are ſo little inured to 


exertions of violence and fatigue, The „it 
burſt, with either DEER or FOX, is gene- 
rally ſevere, and not unfrequently of long 
duration, in which too much tenderneſs 
cannot be beſtowed upon the very fountain- 
head of your pleaſure; from whoſe per- 
fections and perſeverance only, you can 


derive your enjoyment of the chace, It is 


therefore perfectly right to have it ever 
in remembrance, that the more moderate]y 
a horſe is exerted in the early part of the 


day, the greater probability you inſure of 


ſeeing the end of it; with the pleaſing con- 


ſolation of eaſe to your horſe, and no bad 


compliment to your own; reputation; for it 
is a well known fact, that there are hun- 


dreds in a ſeaſon, who from an impatient 


deſire and eager impetuoſity to ſee too much 


of the beginning, ſeldom or never know 


much of the concluſion, promoting by indiſ- 
cretion the very means of their mortifica- 
tion and diſgrace. 
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Moderation in the chace, and ſteady at- 
tention to the leading hounds, will con— 
ſtantly prevent conſiderable difficulty to 

the rider, as well as the horſe: This is a 
matter, however, more * devoutly to be 
wiſhed,” than at all to be expected. It is 
equally natural to conclude, that moſt of 
thoſe adherents attached to and enjoying 
the chace, would regulate the Hpeed of their 
horſes by the depth of the ground they 
go over; obſervation daily convinces us it is 
not ſo; and that there are very numerous 
exceptions to ſuch neceſſary and laudable 
circumſpection. 


Experience conſtantly affords us demon- 
ſtrative proof, that nothing ſo much ex- 
hauſts the bodily ſtrength, reduces the 
ſpeed, and exhauſts the wind, as ſtrong and 
repeated leaps in any, but particularly in 
deep countries: This reflection ought ſurely 
to convince young or unthinking riders, 
that ſuperfluous leaps, and unneceſſary diffi- 
culties, ſhould never be boaſtingly encoun- 
tered, to diſplay an affectation of equeſtrian 
courage, or pragmatic conſequence ; for 
they immediately (in the mind of every pru- 

dent 
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dent and humane. obſerver) appear ſo many 
incontrovertible proofs of his ignorance 
or indiſcretion. Theſe HEROES ON HORSE- 
BACK require to be emphatically informed, 
that ſuch voluntary acts of oppreſſion inva- 
riably operate to the prejudice of the per- 
former, however he may be ſanctioned by 
ſituation or favoured by fortune, proving 
unluckily abortive of the original deſign; 


for what is ſo evidently intended to create 
admiration, is as certainly productive of 


indifference and ANIONS: 


Another act 66 folly and indiſcretion is 


equally calculated to excite the diſguſt and 
indignation of every eſtabliſhed Sportſman 
in the field ; that ridiculous vanity of try- 


ing the ſpeed and oppreſſing the ſpirit of 


your horſe, in racing with every ſympa- 
thetic competitor; and it would be very 
extraordinary in ſo numerous a company, if 


one fool was long deprived the pleaſure of 


finding a companion. At the concluſion of 
the chace, whether the death of a Fox 


or the taking of the DEerr, numerous 


temptations preſent themſelves to the young 
and inexperienced Sportſman, even in the 
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. infancy of his initiation ; while encounter- 


ing the various propoſitions of the company, 
ſuſpended in opinion between the prevalence 
of inclination and power of confiſtency, 


Previous to the remarks I proceed to 
make, it is not inapplicable to Introduce 
one obſervation relative to a termination of 


the diſtin& chaces I have juſt had occaſion 
to mention; for though the former muſt be 


candidly acknowled ged proportionally ſevere 


im its courſe, it is by no means comparative 


in its duration, His MA JESTY's Red Deer, 
under the acknowledged excellence of their 
preſent eſtabliſhment, exceed i in the length 
of their runs all former remembrance, and 
almoſt every conception of thoſe. unac- 


quainted with the ſubject; from three to 


Four hours may be candidly conſidered the 


average of each chace, with deer in high 
condition ; at the concluſion of which, 


it is no uncommon circumſtance to be 
twenty, foe and twenty, or thirty miles 
from home, or. the Place of turning out. 


This is the ch every imprudent 
or impatient rider ſhould exert his judgment 


to diſcover the ſtate of his horſe and regulate 
his 
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his proceedings accordingly ; horſes are never 
ſo perfectly at eaſe as in their own flables, 
which they ſhould attain with all poſſible 


convenience. . There are numbers who (with- 


out at all adverting to the length of the 
chace, or their diſtance from home,) may 


be conſtantly obſerved eagerly enquiring the 


neareſt way to the firſt houſe of public ac- 
commodation, making what converts they 
can by example ; where, without a reference 


to contingencies, horſes in ſuch ſtate are raſhly 


conſigned to the wnſullzed care and inceſſant 


attention of the IMMACULATE OSTLER, 

(if the premiſes are enabled to produce one) 

whey they are ordered to be © well cleaned,” 
* properly fed,” and © ſufficiently watered.” 


This important truſt (for ſuch it certainly i is 


when thoroughly inveſtigated) is thus dele- 
gated to an inferior power, that is perhaps in 
five minutes unavoidably compelled to aban- 


don it, and accept of a ſecond or third, which 


may be no more in his power to execute. 
Thus the commiſſion is going on, while 
the happy inadvertent owners are gratifying 
their appetites and drowning their cares in 
all' the luxuries of the manſion ; indulging 


their vanity in a recital of their perſonal ex- 


ploits, 
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330 HUNTERS: 
ploits, and an alternate deſcription of the 
difficulties they had ſurmounted in the ſeve- 
rities of the chace. 


To hls in the laudable habits of a differ- 
ent practice, animadverſion upon the danger 
becomes ſuperfluous; but as there are thoſe, 
who it is impoſlible to convince of their er- 


Tors, till repentance comes too late, it may 


prove no unſeaſonable admonition to declare, 
from this kind of treatment only, I have 
been a witneſs to repeated inſtances, where 


the horſes have never been brought again out | 


of the ſtable, but in woeful proceſſion to the 
Collar Makers, who had purchaſed their 
| hides, n | | 


The ſtripping of a horſe to dreſs him in 
a comfortleſs ſtable, with every pore of the 
frame relaxed to its utmoſt extenſion, and 
the additional happy introduction of a pail of 
COLD WATER (as moſt applicable to the 
convenience of the ler or his deputy) has 
been the deſtruction of more horſes in dif- 
ferent ways, than ever ſuffered by the longelt 
and moſt terrible runs when rode with diſ- 
cretion, So much has been repeatedly in- 
troduced 


troduced upon the repulſion of perſpirative 
matter, from the ſurface to the different 


parts of the frame, that not a ſingle line can 
be required in elucidation of ſo clear a part 


of the ſubject, 


Steady and attentive obſervance has, years 
fince, convinced me of the inconſiſtency of 
approaching a houſe of this kind in the gene- 
ral hurry and confuſion, with any hope of 
obtaining the requilite attendance your horſe 
may prove in need of; a diffident applicant 
may ſtand his hour unnoticed, and his gentle 
requeſts unanſwered, while thoſe fortunately 
poſſeſſed of unbounded confidence and faſhion - 
able effrontery may probably ſucceed in their 
applications, It 1s therefore much more com- 
mendable to paſs gently on with your horſe 
to a houſe whoſe preſent engagements are not 
ſo numerous, which may generally be found 
in a few miles of your way home ward; here 
you become ſo much the object of attention, 
that you almoſt obtain in anticipation what 
you could not before acquire by the moſt 
humble entreaty. This anſwers your pur 
paſe perhaps in another reſpect, as your horſe 
will have become cool and proper for what 

—_— attention 
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attention you find it neceſſary to beſtow ; for 
no horſe whatever, after a ſevere run, ſhould 
be placed in a ſtable, or ſuffered to ſtand ſtill, 
till the encreaſed velocity of the blood and 
the conſequent perſpiration had gradually 
ſubſided to its former temperance, 


When your place of temporary conveni- 
ence is obtained, let it only be thirty or forty 
minutes at moſt, for the following purpoſes 
of evacuation and nutrition : See that the 
| ſtable and the tall in that ſtable are made 

as near the warmth of your own as circum- 
ſtances will permit ; let the bridle be taken 
off, a handful of ſweet hay thrown before 
him, the girths ſlackened, and the ſaddle juf | 
looſened only from the back, to which it may 
adhere cloſely by the long continued perſpi- 
ration ; let a ſheet (or ſuch ſubſtitute as the 
place affords) be thrown over his hind quar- 
ters, and the litter be plentifully ſpread under 
his belly, to excite a ſalutary diſcharge of 
urine, (by this time much wanted) obſerving 
that he ſales without difficulty, and diſplays 
no ſigns of ſtrangury ; if ſo, they muſt be 
attended to in the manner deſcribed in the 
former volume, ſhould nature be tardy in her 

own 
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own relief and the violence of ſymptoms in- 
creaſe. FOE 


Procraſtinate any wants of YouR own, 
and make up the deficiencies of the day in 
the extra comforts of the evening; this will 


inſure you the exquiſite ſenſation ariſing 


from an act of juſtice and humanity. De- 


* 


pend upon no pompous inſtructions for the 


doubtful ſupply of warm water neceſſary to 
your purpoſe or intention; diveſt yourſelf of 
the rank folly of falſe conſequence, and at- 


tend to the immediate procuration; examine 


its proper warmth, and be yourſelf the truſty 
ſuperintendant, unleſs the favours of fortune 
and the fidelity of your ſervant have luckily 
placed you above the neceſſity of perſonal 


attendance, So ſoon as he has ftaled, let 


his head be well rubbed with part of a 


ſoft hay band, and thoroughly cleanſed with 
the bruſh ; draw his ears repeatedly through 
the hands, all which will prove perfectly re- 
freſhing, The legs ſhould be alſo well rub- 
bed down with double whiſps, to prevent an 


obſtruction of the pores, or ſtiffneſs from 


accumulated dirt and perſpiration. 


This 
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This done, let a moderate feed of the beſt 
corn your local granary affords, be thrown 
into the manger, and the door of the ſtable 
immediately cloſed. Having thus conſcienti- 
ouſly diſcharged the incumbent office of 
grate ful protection; embrace the few minutes 
you have to ſpare in obtaining for yourſelf, 
what little refreſhment nature ſtands in need 
of. Let no inducement whatever from more 
unthinking companions, attract your atten- 
tion from the ſtate of your horſe to the cir- 
culation of the bottle; if once you ſuffer 
your ſober judgment to relax from what 
ſhould be the invariable maxim of your perſe- 
verance, you know not where the indiſcre- 
tion ends; one ſingle ſtep of deviation from 
the line of prudence and propriety, frequently 
introduces a thouſand more to Promote con- 
trition. | 


: Upon ample demonſtration, that every 
horſe, ſupported in a domeſtic ſtile, has as 
ſervent an attachment to his own ſtall. as his 
maſter to his own bed, and will moſt chear- 
fully encounter (if neceſſary) much additi- 
onal fatigue to attain it; there is no doubt 
but it is highly commendable to bridle him 

. — 0 
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ſo ſoon as his corn is finiſhed, and take him 
gently home, provided the diſtance is not 


too great, to prevent a comfort fo truly 
defirable to both the horſe and his rider. 


fectly juſtified, not only upon the experi- 


horſe (in the way I have deſcribed) upwards 


been my invariable practice for more than 
twenty years, but the flattering gratification 


to obſerve many of my friends as regularly 


follow the example, 


No infectious ſolicitations, that ſo con- 
ſtantly ſeduce others to an zmmedzate partici- 
pation of table comforts, ever have the moft 


MINATION ; dedicated entirely to the ſafety 
of my horſe, no moment is unneceſſarily 


ble, beyond the probable reach of danger; 
where, upon his arrival, (whether after a long 


or ſhort return from either a ſevere or mode- 


rate chace) the mode of management is criti- 
cally the ſame ; his legs and feet age not only 


In this recommendation I feel myſelf per- 
mental advantage of frequently taking my 


of twenty miles to his own ſtall, which has 


trifling weight in the ſcale of My DETER— 


waſted till he is rewarded according to his 
deſerts, and ſafely lodged in his own ſta- 


inſtantly 
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only inſtanily waſhed with warm water, 
but in ſo doing, the neceſſary inſpection 
made, whether the moſt trifling injuries 
have been ſuſtained by over-reaches, ſtubs, 
or in lacerations between hair and hoof, 
while this is doing, a portion of hay is 
thrown beſore him, and immediately after a 
pail of water, ſlightly warm, to allay the 
violent thirſt always occaſioned by long and 
ſevere chaces. The uſual ceremony of dreſ. 
ſing, feeding, oiling, ſtopping, and other 
minutiæ of the ſtable is then gone through; 
too ſyſtematically and generally underſtood 
to require a ſingle line in explanation. 


A perſeverance in this rigidity of ſtable 
diſcipline and attention, unbiaſſed by the 
perſuaſion or example of others, will always 
| inſure you the ſuperiority of condition in 
the field; under the pleaſing ſenſation of 
your horſe being at home, and completely 
taken care of; when others, leſs conſider- 
ate, or leſs humane, are commencing 4 
wretched Journey of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
miles in a dreary winter's evening; ot 
what 1s nearly upon a parallel of inconſiſt- 


ency, permit them to remain in a ſtrange 


(and 
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(and perhaps cold and uncomfortable) ſta- 


ble, to be badly fed and worſe looked af- 
ter. But let it be either one or the other, 
reſulting conſequences are muck the ſame; 


or leſs degree, the coat becomes rough, 


HIDE-BOUND, and the perſpirative matter 


thus compulſively returned upon the cir- 


culation without abſorption, muſt evident- 
ly ſoon appear to affect the eyes, lungs, 


or glandular parts; to the certain hazard 


of blindneſs, aſthma, broken wind, or ſome 


one of the contingent ills ſo repeatedly 


alluded to in various parts of this, as well 
sas our former volume. 


Reſpecting the article of FEED INO, va- 
rious opinions are entertained, and perhaps 


pecuniary conſiderations; it is, however, 


a more extraordinary ſupport than many 
horſes of different denominations ; but the 


omes ſo immediately neceſſary, is a mat- 
recr but little underſtood by thuſe not 


the pgrous ſyſtem is affected in a greater 


and unhealthy, bearing the appearance of 


no ſmall number of thoſe regulated by 


univerſally admitted, that Huxr ERS require 


articular reaſon why extra ſupport be- 
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435 ' HUNTERS 
much ſubje& to abſtruſe reaſoning. or re- 
mote conviction. 


It has been repeatedly proved under the 
article of ExERCISE and its effects, that 
a want of action (when properly ſupplied 
with food) overloads not only the frame 
with aliment, but the circulation with 2 
ſuperflux of nutrition; it muſt therefore 
evidently appear, by parity of reaſoning, that 
great and conſtant exertions in the chace 
muſt neceſſarily exhauſt the fluids by per. 
ſpiration, as the contents of the inteſtines 
by evacuation ; and unleſs the ſyſtem is 


ſufficiently fupplied with nutritious, reſto- | 


rative, and healthy aliment (the beſt in its 
kind) for the due ſupport of theſe frequent 
diſcharges, impoveriſhed blood, loſs of 
fleſh, dejected ſpirit, and bodily debilita- 
tation muſt prove the inevitable conſe- 


After the moſt attentive obſcrvation, 1 
have been able to beſtow for a number of 
years, Cultivatin g an anxious defiie to diſco- 
ver the proper criterion of ſupport and gra- 
tification for horſes of this deſcription, who 

| 1 ale 
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are fair feeders, and do their work well; 
I could never find that a leſs portion than 
ſeven pecks or two buſhels of corn, and 
two truſs (one hundred weight) of hay, per 
week, would keep them up to a proper 
degree of ſtrength and appearance. This 
Is the leaſt quantity of either, that any horſe 
of my own conſumes in the hunting ſeaſon ; 
which allowance will conſtitute ſome en- 
tertainment, in contraſt with the weekly 
ſubſiſtence of thoſe metropolitan ſtables, 
ſo particularly alluded to in page 199 of 
the work before us. In this calculation, 
the reader muſt be informed, there is no 
conditional reference or alluſion to horſes of 
weak appetites, that are off their food with 
every trifling exertion, or extra fatigue ; 
they are by no means entitled to a ſtall 
in the ſtable of an experienced ſportſman, 
who, when ſuch accidentally fall into his 
poſſeſſion, will undoubtedly ſoon extricate 
himſelf from the incumbrance without the 
leaſt neceſlity for my recommendation. 
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Warzn is ſo equally and eſſentially re- 
quifite to the very exiſtence of life, and 
performance of every function, that it be- 
6 fy | 2 - comes 
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comes entitled to a proper degree of con- 
ſideration; but knowing (from the very 
nature of the enquiry) how little attention 
would be paid to a tedions and deſultory 
diffuſion of matter, upon the different Ib 
kinds of water, their properties, the mine. I 
ral particles they contain, the diſtind 1 
ſtrata throuzh which they run and become d 
impregnated as they paſs, with their pri." 
bable or palſible effects upon the conſtitu- I 
tions of horſes, would lead us again into“ 
a very extenſive and unentertaining field tl 
of phyſical diſquiſition, that we wiſh by a 
no means to renew, unleſs it could tend 
to enlighten the ſubje& or improve the} 
judgment. In an attempt to ſucceed ef. 
fectually in either, BRAckEN muſt be 
eventually cited to juſtify one aſſertion, 
CLARKE to demonſtrate another ; the ſum 
total of all which, could amount only to 
an accumulation of conjecture reſpedtin 
one, gravel, and firangury, without an 
thing being poſitively aſcertained, by a 
talogue of conditional ſuppoſitions, foundet 
upon the various properties of different 


waters, according to the ſoils throug! 
which 
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which they run, or from whence they 
are extracted. | 


In fact, ſuch accurate inveſtigation has 
been made by Mr. CLARKE of this ſub- 
jet, that it abſolutely precludes every poſ- 
ſibility of introducing a ſingle line in ad- 
dition, without the appearance of plagia- 
iſm; but with due deference to his good 
intent, and true phyſical diſtinction, I can- 
not but conceive, that ſo general a deferip- 
tion of the different kinds of water will 

W ford but little ſatis faction to thoſe who 
ee inevitably compelled to abide by the 
WW local properties of their own country, 
MW vithout the bare poſſibility of an alterna- 
tive, 
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Taking this circumſtance into conſider- 
ation, I think it can be only neceſſary to 
take up the ſubject; upon a general ground; 
merely to introduce ſuch few remarks up- 
on the quantity and quality of water, as is 
evidently moſt applicable to the Hate, con- 
ation, and purpoſe of thoſe horſes whoſe 
it ation, circumſtances, or fluctuations of 
Z 3 weather, 
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weather, render their watering in the able 
a buſineſs totally unavoidable. - 


I have, in different parts of my former 
volume, ſaid what then became applicable 
upon this ſubject; but we now proceed 
a few ſteps farther, in elucidation of any 
deficiency ; and the more particularly as 
our remarks conſtitute a link of continuity 
to the preſent chain of inſtruction. * It can 
never have eſcaped the attention of the 
moſt ſuperficial obſerver, what a wonderful 
change is almoſt inſtantaneouſly produced in 
the appearance and ſenſations of a horſe, by 


a gratification of thirſt in well or pump wa- 


ter, but more particularly if given in the 
ſtable cold and in the winter ſeaſon. In 

moſt” horſes a violent ſhivering and ſtaring 
of the coat immediately ſucceeds,” and con- 

tinues more or leſs without intermiſſion; 
thoſe conſtantly ſupplied in this manner 
having always a coat nearly of two colours, 

(that is, one half ſtanding on end, and the 
other part ſmooth) diſplaying a ſcurfy duſty 
hue at the bottom, evidently, the effect of a 

repeated collapſion of the porous ſyſtem and 

frequent obſtruction of inſenſible perſpiration. 
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To prevent, by every poſſible means, the 
hazard of ſach inconvenience as muſt evi- 
dently enſue from treatment ſo highly impro- 


per; horſes ſhould invariably, when the ſea- 
ſons and the ſtate of thoſe ſeaſons will per- 


mit, be watered abroad at either pond or pool 
of ſoft and well ſheltered water; as greatly 
preferable to the harſh and chilling frigidity 
of thoſe we have deſcribed. But even in 
this mode, a horſe ſhould never be per- 
mitted to glut himſelf to the leaſt degree 


of ſatiety; for having no regulator but ap- 
petite, no guide but inclination, they very 


frequently (under management of the inad- 


vertent and inconſiderate) drink to an ex- 


ceſs occaſioning the moſt excruciating pain, 


and no trifling degree of danger and diſ- 


quietude. Six or ſeven quarts need never 
be exceeded to horſes of this claſs at one 
time, and that as regularly divided in re- 
ſpect to the equal arrangement of time as 


circumſtances will permit; to be repeated 
twice in twenty-four hours, at nearly the 
diſtance of welpe from each other, to avoid 
the frequent folly of having water wice 


in about eight hours, remaining SIXTEEN 
without. 1 8 
24 When 
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444 HUNTERS. 

When the ſeverity of the weather, as 
rain, froſt, or ſa7w, prevents horſes of this 
deſcription from being watered in ſuch 
way ; the only prudent alternative (to a- 
void every inconvenience) 1s to furniſh them 
with ſoft water from ſuch receptacles in 
the ſtable, either in its natural ſtate, or 
with the chill taken off, as the ſeaſon and 
_ circumſtances may require; letting the 
ſubject almoſt immediately undergo a briſk 
bruſhing over for a quarter of an hour 
or more, to enliven the circulation and 
prevent the diſagreeable ſenſations of rigor, 
and effect of obſtructed perſpiration, 


It now becomes neceſſary we revert once 
more to the ſubject of ExERCIsE ; upon 
the utility of which, we have already en- 
larged, under its dictinct head, and from 
its numerous advantages and indiſpenfible 
neceflity, cannot, in fact, be afraid of in- 
troducing too much ; it is the very foun- 
tain of health, appetite, and invigoration, 
without which, a horſe can never be ade- 
quate to the purpoſe intended. Proper 
Exerciſe for horſes, denominated HUNTERS, 
and appropriated to no other uſe, ſhould 

be 
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be almoſt invariable reſ pecting manner, 
length of time and diſtance; though it 
muſt be univerſally known ſuch circum- 
ſtance becomes greatly dependent upon the 
ſeaſon of the year, the ſtate of the wea- 
ther, the ſeverity of the preceding chace, 
and the condition of the horſe. 


| Under ſuch certain and unavoidable fluc- 
tuation, conditional inſtructions only can 
be admitted; ſubject as they muſt ever 
remain to the contingencies of inevitable 
diverſification. Horſes on the intervening 
days, during the fir/t and laſt weeks of each 
ſeaſon, when the days are long and ſeaſons 
mild, ſhould be taken out twice a day; 
for inſtance, from eight to nine in the 
morning, and from four to five in the after- 
noon; giving them their proper portion of 
water at ſuch pond or pool of ſoft water as 
is moſt remarkable for its ſalubrious pro- 
perties in the neighbourhood of reſidence. 
Let the exerciſe be moderate, and equally 
divided before and after the water; re- 
membering, as already obſerved, to regulate 
the /.ngth and ſtrength of the exerciſe by 
the conDIT10N of the horſe, - a 
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if heis of high ſpirit, and ſo much above 
| his work, that he encreaſes in fleſh, indica- 
ting the leaſt diſplay of foulneſs from re- 
pletion, let his exerciſe be proportionally 
extended; on the contrary, if the ſubject is 
of flender conſtitution, lax habit, light in 
the carcaſe, and weak appetite, the digeſ- 
tive powers muſt be conſequently deficient, 
and proceedings regulated accordingly ; be- 
coming entirely dependent upon circum- 
ſtances and judicious ſuper-intendance. - 


In what I term the four centrical months 
of the hunting ſeaſon, when the da s are 
exceedingly ſhort, and the weather ſevere; 
the mode of exerciſe muſt be varied, and 
rendered ſubſervient to the changes that oc- 
cur; taking them out at ſuch times as 
may be found moſt convenient under diffi- 
culties that frequently ariſe. The rule, 
however, beſt adapted to general practice 
in favourable weather, is to let them have 
their exerciſe at once, and that in the 
middle of the day, between or from the 
hours of eleven to one; equally avoiding the 
chilling fogs of the morning, and damps 
of the evening's having it always in re- 
membrance, 
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membrance, that when prevented (by the 
continuance of inceſſant rain, or deep fall 
of ſnow upon the ground) from taking 
them out at all, their dreſſings are increaſ- 
ed, and patiently perſevered in, to enliven 
the circulation, promote the ſecretions and 
evacuations, as the only ſubſtitute for the 
more ſubſtantial Aenne of regular ex- 
erciſe. 


It is a caſe too frequently obſerved, and 
indeed almoſt generally known, that the 
horſes of Gentlemen are ſometimes un- 
luckily ſubject, i all weathtrs, to a part of 
their exerciſe at the door of an ob/cure ale- 
houſe ; for however hoſpitable may be the 
manſion of the maſter, ſtill the prevalence 
of Tt DAMNED CUSTOM, has rendered it 
ſo predominant, it is in a certain degree 
faſhionable with thoſe fairhful and truſty 
ſervants, who, poſſeſſing neither innate 
principle, or perſonal gratitude, render the 
maſt valuable property of their employers 
dangerouſly ſubſervient to the paltry incon- 
ſiſtency and gratification of their own in- 
clinations. 


Having 
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Having omitted, upon the ſubject of dif. 
eaſed eyes, to introduce a matter of opi- 
nion that ſhould have appeared with more 
propriety under the article of © SHOEING,“ 
and frequent ill uſuage of SmiTHns ; I 
am induced to ſubmit it to conſideration 
before I take leave of the ſubject before 
us. It is what I have ever thought a 
too unjuſtifiable and great exertion of 
ſtrength, in the uſe and twiit of e faith, 
when a horfe is put into that excruciating 
ſtate of coercion for ſhneing, or any other 
operation. In this extremity of pain and 
humiliation, the eyes are frequently obſer- 
ved agitated, even to the expulſion of tears, 
from the great irritability, and greater ſti- 
mulation of the nervous ſyſtem; this is 
ſo ſeldom regulated by the ſalutary inter- 
poſition of judgment, humanity, and: diſcre- 
tion, that I ſhall ever retain doubts, from 
the obſervations I have made, whether va- 
rious defects in the eyes, or a paralytic ſtate 
of the optic nerves, may not be very com- 
| monly produced by ſuch means, when at- 
tributed to more remote cauſes, 


- 
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ARE thoſe in general performing the moſt 
| laborious work, and many of them enjoying 
the leaſt accurate attention of any in the 
kingdom. It is in fact matter of ſurpriſe, 
that a part of the ſpecies conſtituting the 
very baſis and ſupport of inland com- 
merce, the only means of expeditious travel- 
ling, and the advantages of general conveni- 

ence in buſineſs and pleaſure, ſhould be ſo 
_ cruelly neglected, or indifferently treated, 
as may be plainly perceived (without the 
eyes of Argus) in almoſt every inn and a va- 
riety of private ſtables in every part of Eng- 
land. 


Under this deſcription come by much the 
greater part of all the horſes in conſtant 
uſe; as it includes carriage horſes of every 
kind; roadſters and hacks, whether of GEN- 
TI EM EX, TRADESMEN, Or TRAVELLERS 
(commonly called riders); all which con- 
ſtitute an infinity, as well in the metropolis 
as every part of the country, A very great 
Proportion 5 
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proportion of theſe derive fo little ſupport 
from the ocular inſpection and perſonal care 
of their riders or drivers; that if the ſecret 
interpoſition of Providence did not influence 
a greater degree of aſſiſtance in their favour, 
than thoſe generally do who ſhould be their 
protectors, more poverty and bodily deſtruc- 
tion muſt inevitably enſue, 


Rules for ſelecting horſes in purchaſe are 
fo plainly inculcated in the early part of the 
former volume, that they claim no part of 
our preſent attention; management, with ſuch 
hints only as appertain to the tuition of 
young and inexperienced travellers, will form 
the ſum total of arrangement under this 
head. It would prove matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment, to thoſe not intimately acquainted 
with the general ſtate, condition, and accom- 
modation of horſes, what labour they exe- 
cute, the incredible difficulties they ſur- 
mount, the inceſſant fatigue they patiently 
endure, and the little they ſubſiſt on in the 
hands of hundreds, who feel no paſſion but 
gain, no pride but nn, | 


The horſes ns under the denomination 
— 
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of ROAD HORSES are ſo exceedingly numer- 
ous of the different kinds, that a diſtin& 
mode of treatment for each particular fort, 
would be extending the tubje& to a length 
beyond the wiſh and expectation of every 
reader. Such ſelection may therefore be 
made from the general advice, as the en- 
quirer may find moſt applicable to the ſtate 
of his horſe and the purpoſe of his appro- 
priation; though the inſtructions may be 
conſidered as more conſiftently adapted to 
{addle and light carriage horſes, than thoſe. 
employed in heavy machines, road waggons, 
and the inferior vehicles in conſtant uſe, 


Previous to farther embarkation upon that 
part of the ſubje&, it may not prove inappli- 
cable to take an oblique ſurvey of thoſe pub- 
lic receptacles known by the appellation of 
inns; originally intended and admirably cal- 
culated for the convenience and accommo- 
dation of travellers, but unfortunately, like 
many other inſtitutions of general utility, per- 
verted to the worſt of purpoſes ; having be- 
come ſo numerous (tor the advantage of their 
LICENCED contribution to government) that 
' tuey find it convenient to practice every de- 

| gree 


» 
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gree of impoſition and every ſpecies of adul. 
teration, upon the plauſible plea of ſtate ne- 


ceſſity and ſelf-preſervation. 


Of theſe houſes there are in fat but two 
diſtinct kinds, that fall within the neceſſary 
circumſpection and remembrance of the tra- 
veller, for they are generally in the oppoſite 
extreme; the accommodations of one claſs 
are hoſpitable, generous, humane, and conſci- 
entious; the other, execrable to every excite- 


ment of INDIGNATION. While the former 


are exerting every nerve to acquire ſubſiſtence 
and obtain approbation, with hcneſty and 
unſullied reputation; the latter are deriving 
indiſcriminate ſupport by every depree of 
DECEPTION Without doors, and every ſpe- 
_ cies of PECUNIARY oppreſſion within. Ser- 
vants, it is a maxim, ſoon acquire the virtues 
or vices of their employers, if they indulge 
a wiſh to retain their ſituations ; and upon the 
the truth of that ancient adage, * birds of a 
feather flock together,” where you find the 
' Wiſh to pleaſe predominant in the maſter or 
miſtreſs, you immediately obſerve ſympathe- 
tic aſſiduity in their dependents ; and this re- 
mark will hold good, with very few ex- 
8 - _- Cepiions, 
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ceßtions, in almoſt every inn from Varmouth 
in Norfolk, to the land's end in Cornwall. 


Under this eſtabliſned truth, it is alſo an 
additional fact, that while the very reſpect- 
able claſs, whoſe integrity I applaud, and 
whoſe aſſiduity the public perceive and pro- 
tect; are obtaining the very beſt corn and 
bay that can be conſumed upon the premiſes, 
without reſpect to the price of purchaſe ; not 
more from a. deſire to promote their hourly 
encreaſing reputation, than to gratify the 
happy ſenſation of inherent probity; the lat- 
ter are conſtantly procuring the hay and corn 
only, that can be purchaſed at the very 
LOWEST PRICE, without a relative conſider- 
ation to quality, conſcience, or reputation. 


Happy for the owners, much more happy 
for the fatigued and dejected horſes, if either 
poſſeſſed the good fortune or ſagacity, to diſ- 
cover the internal comforts by external ap- 
pearance; nor can J conceive it would be 
ad policy in the very great numbers who 
onſtantly travel, if they were to obtain by 
ctition to parliament 4 legal injunction, that 
ie s10 without ſhould be ſtrictly emble- 

Vor. II. Aa matic 
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matic of the treatment within ; and theſe not 
correſponding, ſhould be puniſhed: with the 
loſs of licence upon reſpectable information, 
As it is, influenced by the power of exter- 
nal purity, we enter the gates of AN Ax. 
GEL,” and in a few minutes repentantly per- 
ceive we have been induced to encounter a 
Devir, Where we are taught to expect 
meek neſs from © THE LAM B, we fre- 
quently find the ferocity of A Liox. At the 
„ head of A KINO, we meet accommo- Ml ' 
dations for a CoBLEeR. AtaCasTLE, the 
manners of . a CoTTAGE, At the Ross, 
we are ſurrounded with TRHORNS ; and at the 
WuiTE RAvEN, we diſcover a Rook. 


Returning however from a ſlight digreſſion 
to the ſubject in agitation, I muſt confeſs, 
OSTLERS are a very uſeful body of men indi 
; vidually conſidered; but long experience and 
attentive obſervation have rendered it an inya 


riable rule with me, to adopt the good old Pr 
m?xim of never truſting them Fartber tha] hu 
I can ſee them; and this upon the recolleQtiot for 
of a falſe manger having been diſcovered ¶ u 
a principal inn in the town of my nativity, i tag 
the days of juvenility; and the correſpondſ ed 

ing wit 
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ing declaration of a.LEGERDEMAIN ADVEN=- 
TURER (at that time -moſt applicably in 
exhibition) whoſe ſalutary caution I have ever 
retained, © Look ,SHARP, for if your eyes 
are not quicker than my hands I ſhall cer- 
tainly deceive you.” This is a ſpecies of de- 
ception ſo conſtantly practiſed, and ſo ha- 
pily enjoyed by the performers, that I make 
it an invariable rule (by perſonal attendance) 
to ſhield myſelf from the mortifying reflec- 
tion of ſo much impoſition upon my pocket 
or my underſtanding, | 


It ſhould be confidered that ROAD HoRsrs 
Jof every denomination are, from their con- 
ſtant work and great utility, entitled to a pro- 
portional degree of care and attention with 
the moſt valuable horfes in the kingdom; 
for though it is by no means neceſſary (but 
evidently improper) they ſhould be in the 
fame high ſtate of condition as horſes appro- 
priated to the higher ſpheres of racing and 

hunting ; yet there is a certain ſyſtematic uni- 
formity in their mode of treatment, that re- 
gularly adhered to, will prove equally advan- 
tageous with ane claſs, as the almoſt unbound- 


ed circumſpection fo earneſtly recommended 
with the other, 
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For inſtance, very warm ſtables and a 


profuſion of body cloths are to be avoided; | 


with horſes that are neceſſarily deſtined to 
enter a variety upon the road in conſtant tra- 
velling ; encountering the extremes of Heat 
"and cad, the indifference of aliment, the ya. 
rious kinds of water, and different modes of 
treatment. Many of theſe, although not in 
the immediate need of ſuch large portions of 
NT RIM ENT as thoſe in the habit of more 
violent exertions; yet they are entitled to all 
; the uſeful minutiæ of ſtable diſcipline, that 
ſo clearly contribute to the preſervation of 
health, in horſes of a ſuperior deſcription. 


Horſes coming under the denomination of | 


ROAD HORSES, or common hacks in occa- 


ſional excurſions and diurnal domeſtic em- 


ployment, will ſupport themſelves in good 
ſtate (with moderate gentle work) upon 
three feeds of corn; on the contrary, horſe 
of every kind, in conſtant work and exer- 
tions of magnitude, (as inceſſant journeying, 
or travelling poſt) muſt be ſupplied, at leaf, 
with a peck” of corn a day, Large and 
ſtrong carriage horſes in perpetual work, 

£9405 will 
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will require conſiderably more, or become 
emaciated by loſs of fleſh in frequent per- 
ſpiration, Theſe rules are offered as a kind 
of general. ſtandard ; they muſt, however, 
remain ſubject to the conditional regulations 


of thoſe who become individually intereſted 
in the event, 


There are numerous cauſes to be aſſign- 
ed, why horſes conſtantly uſed in travel- 
ling (particularly in the winter) and ſubject 
to all the viciſſitudes of different ſtabling 
upon the roads, moſtly bear the appear- 
ance of invalids, and look fo very dif- 
W ferent from thoſe kept under a ſyſtematic 
and invariable mode of management in pri- 
vate ſtables. The degrees of deception, and 
various ills they have to encounter in many 
inns, are abſolutely incredible, to thoſe un- 
4 acquainted with he arts in faſhionable prace = 
r. nice; the deſtructive negligence of O/tlers, 
, che Sade of hay, the hardneſs of pump was 
„ er, and what is (till more to be lamented, the 
id NcAR CITY oF CoRN, render it a matter of 
k, Naſtoniſnment how they are enabled to per- 
in Norm journies of ſuch an amazing extent 
as they are perpetually deſtined to. H 

Aa 3 By 
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Buy way of prelude to the inſtructions [ 
conceive requiſite, to form the mind of 
every young and inexperienced traveller; 
it cannot be conſidered inapplicable to 
ſtrengthen the inculcation, by a ſhort re. 

cital of an introductory fact that not long 

fince occurred in the neighbourhood of my 

preſent reſidence: Where a farmer enjoyed 
his moiety of land at a very eaſy rent, under 
an excellent landlord, and no immoderate 
oppreſſion from parochial taxes; and though 
he was univerſally known to be an honeſt 
induſtrious man, yet repeated harveſts pro- 
duced nothing but additional deficiencies ; in 
ſhort, circumſtances became annually more 
end more contracted, till pike NECESSITY 
compelled him to relinquiſh both land and 
| habitation, without having it in his power 
to accuſe Providence of SEVERI TY, Or him- 
ſelf of NEGLECT. 


8 1 ſoon . at an advanced 
rent, by a- man who was equally honeſt, 
ſober, and induſtrious: with himſelf; who 
continued plodding on under the happy 
conſolation of finding every harveſt produce 
additional gain and accumulation of profit. 
| PE, As 
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AS FAME is ſeldom erroneous in this farti- 
cular, his predeceſſor hearing of his ſucceſs, 
under a conſiderable advance of rent; took 
the liberty of calling upon him, with a 
blunt but honeſt apology ** for aſking fo 
impertinent a queſtion ; but it was, to be in- 
formed how he, who had the farm at a 
much eaſier rent, could not even pay that 
rent and ſubſiſt his family with all his care 
and conomy; while his ſucceſſor was not 
only evidently doing this, but daily increaſ- 
ing his ſtock from the ſuperflux? When 
the other replied, that the whole art of his 
ſucceſs and improvement of the premiſes, 
conſiſted in nothing more than an invariable 
adherence to two words and their conſe- 
quence ; that when his predeceſſor held the 
farm, a too implicit confidence in and reli- 
ance upon his ſervants led him into unex- 
pected and INVISIBLE loſſes. Yau, ſays he, 
always ordered your dependents to Go“ 


and do i, that, or the other; my plan is 


the very ſame as yours in every other re- 


| ſpe& but this; from the firſt hour of my 


coming into the farm it has been my con- 
ſtant maxim to ſay, © LET's G0; the ect 


of which has evidently occaſioned the very 


Aa 4 wide 
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wide difference between your circumſtances 


and me. 


There certainly can be no doubt but the 
farmer's excellent maxim ſhould be a- 


dopted by all thoſe who rely too much 


upon the affected diligence of lers, and 


pretended fidelity of ſervants; without a | 


ſingle conſiſtent reffection upon the cauſe of 
their approaching every day nearer to po- 
verty. For my own part, I am not at all 
aſhamed to acknowledge, if my horſes 
are in higher condition as to external ap- 
pearance, ſtronger in the cHAcz, or more 
reſpectable upon the roaD than my neigh- 
bours, it is only to be attributed to the 
admirable admonition of “ LET's Go,“ un- 
der which incredible advantage of per/onal 
ſuperintendance 1 become ſecurity for the 
certain execution of my ow ORDERS. 


This to the inattentive or inconſiderate, 

may ſavor too ſtrong of rigidity, and ſeem 
ſtriking too much at the characters of 
ſervants in general; however, the more 
prudent and diſcriminating will know in 
what degree to admit the exception, con- 
cluding . mw be ſome entitled to 2 


proper 
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proper extenſion of confidence; though 
taken in the aggregate, the proportion is 
ſo exceedingly inferior, that well bought 
EXPERIENCE amply juſtifies me in the o- 
pinion, that the greater number of depend- 
ents there are retained in any one family, 
(however ſmall the ſcale, or extenſive the 
eſtabliſhment,) the more the employer be- 


comes the hourly prey of plunder and im- 
poſition. 


Ha to a belief of this fact, which 
it is beyond the power of either argu- 
ment or ſophiſtry to diſprove; I have long 


held in retention two excellent maxims (o- 


riginally from high authority) that conſti- 
tute a uſeful TRIO, in conjunction with 
the emphatical PRECEPT of the farmer, 
That of never putting off till 79-220rr0w 
what can be done zo day; or, letting an- 
other do for you, what you can do for 
yourſelf,” Theſe rules conditionally ad- 
hered to, as much as circumſtances, fitu- 
tion, and relative conſiderations will ad- 
mit; would, I believe, have ſaved from 
ruin, THOUSANDS who have been depre- 
dated by the villainy of ſervants, and now 

lament, 
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lament, in the moſt diſtreſſing indigence, 
their former inadvertency. 


T heſe admonitiune: are rode merely 
as a mirror worthy the accurate inſpection 
and remembrance of thoſe inconſiſtent be- 

ings, who, diſmounting at the different 
inns upon a journey, give their conſe- 
quential inſtructions to an oſtler, or perhaps 
a ſtable boy, and never condeſcend even to 
to look upon the poor animal again, till 
neceſſarily produced for the continuance of 
his journey, at the end of twelve, twenty- 
four, or eight and forty hours. This almoſt 
incredible inſenſibility and ſelf- importance, 
brings to memory the pompoſity of a me- 
dend ſtudent freſh from the trammels of 
1 hoſpital attendance, and lectures upon Os- 
TEOLOGY ; Whoſe head was ſo replete with 
anatomical phraſeology, that his mouth was 
never permitted to open but in a diſplay 
of profeſſional ability. For riding into one 
of the principal inns, in the firſt town in 
the county, and alighting from a poney of 
ſmall dimenſions ; he vociferouſly reiterated 
the appellation of OsTLER !” SIR!“ 
« diveſt my horſe of his :teguments !” 

4 — 
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Of the ſelf-ſame dignity was poor 
W1GNELL, an inferior actor, but * flock 
King,” of Covent Garden Theatre for many 
years; Whoſe ſtage conſequence became ſo 
habitual to him, he could never be diveſted 
of it in the moſt trifling occurrences of 


common life. At the concluſion of the 


winter ſeaſo n, when making his itinerant 
excurſion to join a company in the coun- 
try for the ſummer ; he diſmounted at an 


inn upon the road, and ordering proper 


proportions of corn and water for the 
BucEPHALUs on Which he rode, enjoyed 
himſelf moſt luxuriouſly upon the beſt 
to be produced. When fatiate with good 
living, he depoſited his pecuniary compen- 
lation, and ſallying forth, exclaimed moit 


 theatrically for the OsTLER ;” | who 


appearing, the gueſt approached him with 
his whip clenched in his hand (in the 


manner of a truncheon, like the Ghoſt in 


Hamlet,) ſtill continuing to call upon the 


 *OsTLER.” The oftler recovering from the 
firſt ſurpriſe, ventured, after ſome trifling 


heſitation, to anſwer, but with doubt and 
diſmay, „SIR I'“ 5 When my /teed has put 
a period to his provender, produce him.” 

This 
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This was a thunder ſtroke to a man little 
read in ſcripture, and a ſtranger to he. 
roics, particularly when accompanied with 
tragic EMPHASIS and ELOCU TIN. John | 
not knowing, and not being able to divine 
the meaning of this majeſtic injunction, 
ſcratched his head, and tremblingly re- 
echoed, **S1, S1,R! © When my feed 
has put a period to his provender, produce 
him.“ Upon my ſoul, Sir, I don't know 
what you mean!“ Why you ſcoundrel ! 
when my horſe has eat bis corn, bring him 
out of the ſtable,” Whether he had re- 
ally been put in poſſeſſion of any corn at 
all, was a matter of no PERSONAL CON- 
CERN to poor W1GNELL, provided he 
had the immaculate aſſurance of the CA 
Jer, that it was all conſumed ; and this, 
it is much to be regretted, is the invari- 
able cuſtom of numbers, who deſtitute of 
the finer feelings, and perfect ſtrangers to 
the enlivening rays of HUMANITY, are 
open to no other ſenſation, than the pre- 
dominant gratification of ſelf-preſervation. 


Returning, however, to the management 
of Roap HORSES, whether on a journey 
of 
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of continuance, or in their daily work at 
home, and reſident in their own ſtables, 
the ſame care and attention are equally 
neceſſary; I have ever (feelingly) found, 
SERVANTS at home require the ſame cir- 
cumſpection and ſuperintendance as OsT= 
ERS abroad; and happy that man, if ne 
_ there is, who through life has had well- 
founded reaſon to be of 2 different opi- 
nion; if ſo, he is entitled to my beſt 
congratulations, for poſſeſſing iv. valuable 
a novelty. 


Horſes of this deſcription, have every 
claim. with others to the ſame regularity 
of ſtable diſcipline ; they ſhould be at all 
times as equally prepared for a journey, 

as their ſuperiors for the chace ; the ſaddle 
has as great a right to be complete and 
ſit eaſy, and the ſhoes to be as firm as 
the firſt hunter in the kingdom. They 
are at all times entitled to ſubſtantial dreſ- 
ſing, good ſoft water, and proper exerciſe; 
their legs and heels to be well waſhed 
from dirt, and rubbed dry, in the winter 
ſeaſon; their feet to be picked, ſtopped, 
and hoofs oiled, at all ſeaſons of the year, 
and 
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and their: hay and corn as methodically 
given, and as good in its kind (if poſit. 
ble to be obtained, which in moſt inns it 
is not) as to thoſe of ſuperior qualificati- 

ons. And theſe peculiar attentions become 
the more neceſſary, if the owner, from that 


innate monition that is an ornament to 


human nature; or the prevalence of faſhion 
in external appearance, wiſhes him to move 
with pleaſure to himſelf, and credit to his 
maſter. 


There are various matters of general 
concern, that require a little animadver- 
fion : Firſt, the indiſcreet act of riding © 
horſe to the end of his Journey in a ſtate 
of violent perſpiration, to be then led a- 
bout in the hands of an Offller, till he 
cools; and. this at all times of the year, 
without the leaſt reſpect to ſeaſons. The 
abſurdity is ſo palpable, under the defined. 
effect of obſtructed perſpiration ſo repeat- 
edly introduced, that an additional line is 
not required upon the ſubject: But that 
the inconſiſtency of ſuch practice may 
more forcibly affect thoſe who perſevere 
only from inadvertency, | and others who 


are 
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are ſufficiently humble to imbibe inſtruc- 
tion; let it be perfectly underſtood, that 
any man riding very faſt, without a ſub- 
ſtantial reaſon, is never by the impartial 

 ſpeftator taken for a KING or a Conjuror. 


But left my unſupported opinion ſhould. 
have no weight with ſuch HIGHFLYINOG 
gentry, I beg to advance a ſenfible remark 
of a neighbouring friend (very recently 
made) who, in ſerious converſation, aſ- 
ſured me, he never ſaw a man gallop 
into or out of a town, but he was clearly 
convinced, the horſe was not HIS own, or 
the rider was either a fool or a madman.” 
To this very fair and candid inference, I 
am induced to add another corroboration 
of public opinion, upon what they con- 
ceive the moſt ſtriking proof of their cou- 
rage and reſpectability. An old farmer 
within three miles of my own reſidence, 
having diſmiſſed a brother of the faculty 
who formerly attended his family, gave me 
this very conciſe reaſon for ſo doing ; 1 
did not chuſe he ſhould attend my fa- 
mily any longer, for he always rides ſo 
Faſt, Tam ſure us NEvER THINKS.” Is it 


poſſible, 
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poſſible, can it be hardly credible, that 
any rational compoſition, after giving theſe 
truths (that have fallen from old and ex- 
perienced obſervers) a moment's reflec- 
tion, will ever lay himſelf open to the 
ſeverity of ſarcaſms, or rather juſt con- 
temptuous reproofs, that inſtantly conſti- 
tute him a fool or a madman in the eyes 
of all the world? Under conſiderations of 
ſo much weight, I can have but little 
doubt that every random traveller, (not 
totally callous to the dictates of prudence 
and diſcretion) to whoſe rumination theſe 
hints may become ſubſervient ; will, in 
future, diveſt himſelf of his ArosTATIC 
FUROR, and conclude his ſtage or journey 
by ſuch gradual declination of ſpeed for 


the laſt two or three miles, as may bring 


his Horſe folerably cool into the proper re- 
ceptacle, without perſevering in a public 
proof of folly, always productive of danger 
and certain contempt. 


As it is fo evidently proper to ride a 
horſe very moderately at the concluſion of a 
journey, fo it muſt prove equally neceſſary 
at the beginning. When a horle 1s brought 


out 
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out of the ſable with the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines expanded with food and excrement, 
he cannot encounter RAPID EXERTION with- 
out much difficulty and temporary inconveni- 
ence, till the inteſtinal accumulation is con- 
fiderably reduced and carried off by repeated 
evacuations; the work of digeſtion ſhould 
alſo be gradually effected to relieve the ſto- 
mach, and take from the preſſure that muſt 
inevitably fall upon the lobes of the lungs, 
(reſtraining their natural elaſticity) under 
which the horſe muſt move with a load of 


| diſquietude till ſuch weight is W 
removed. 


The certainty of this fact every reader of 
no more than common ſagacity will diſcover, 
without further information from me; when 
I refer him to his recollection, for the great 
diftculty a horſe encounters, when put into 
HASTY ACTION, after receiving his por- 
tion of food and water, either at morning, 
noon, or night. From this remark directly 
branches another, equally worthy the. conſi- 
deration of travellers ; that is, the almoſt uni- 

verſal abſurdity of giving, or rather arder- 


ing their horſes a pail of cold water (uſually | 
Vor, th INE: > — n 
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in inn yards from the pump) in the morning, 
ſometimes before, (which is ridiculous in the 
extreme) but generally immediately after they 
have ſwallowed their corn; upon an erroneous 
ſuppoſition, that upon ſuch accumvLaTED 
STUFFING, they will be enabled to ſur- 


mount all the difficulties of a long and fa- 
tiguing journey, 


Upon the inewiiibingy of this practice, I 
beg to appeal only to the unprejudiced re. 
membrance of thoſe who have unthinkingly 
adopted it; whether horſes thus loaded, do not 
travel ſor ſome miles with the greateſt ſeem- 
ing labour and inconvenience ? Admitting 
this poſition, without a ſingle exception, there 
cannot be a remaining doubt, but thoſe horſes, 
- commencing their journey almoſt immedi- 
ately after the ſtomach becomes expanded 
with the accuſtomed portion. of hay and corn; 
had with much more propriety proceed a few 
miles gently on the road, and take their water 
at a ſoft TAN DING POND, or POOL, when 
the frame (by preceding evacuations) is more 
adapted to receive it. But even in this al- 
ternative, proper diſcrimination is abſolutely 
neceſſary; for horſes, either on a journey or 
| I 
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in common exerciſe, ſhould never be per- 
mitted to drink at all in ſharp ſhallow ftreams, 


that run over a ruſty gravel or through a 
black peaty ſoil; they are equally harſh, and 


ſeldom or never fail to have a ſevere effect 
upon the inteſtinal canal, in producing fret 


or cholic in a greater or leſs degree, and ſet- 
ting the coat by a ſudden collapſion of the 
cutaneous pores in a few minutes after uſe. 


To enumerate the minutiæ of MANAOGE- 
MENT, and bring it into a conciſe and ſingle 
point ef view, I "heartily (and upon experi- 
mental proof of the advantage) recommend 
every perſon upon a journey, whether long or 
ſhort, who takes up his temporary reſidence 
AT INNS, to make it his invariable rule To 
6EE (by either himſelf or ſervant) that his 
horſes are dreſſed, fed, and watered; their 
heels waſhed, feet ſtopped, hoofs oiled, and 
his equipments or apparatus, whether for 
riding or driving, examined as 70 their ſa ety, | 
every night or morning, if not at every ſtage ; . 
perhaps the latter may always prove the 
moſt eligible, for thoſe who will compound 
at a very trifling degree of additional trou- 

S232 ble, 
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ble, to avoid the poſſibility of n 
danger or 8 nt. 


10 mute the execution of all which, with 
the leſs reluctance on the part of your depend- 
ents, let it be ever predominant in the mind, 
e to do as you would be done unto;“ LIBE 
RALITY judiciouſly exerted 1s the beſt ſecu- 
rity for a chearful execution of your wiſhes. 
It ſhould be forcibly impreſſed upon the mind 
of every traveller, who wiſhes to become a 
gueſt of reſpectability, that ** the labourer 
is worthy of his hire,” and the hope of re- 
ward ſweetens labour. Upon the osTLER, 

the wAITER, and the CHAMBER MAID, de- 
pends not only your comfort but your ſafety; ; 
and it is ſo completely in the function of the 
trio, to render your armed chair eaſy, or re- 
plete with the thorns of diſquietude, that it 
will be not only neceſſary you treat them 
with becoming civility, diveſted of the dif- 
guſting pride of perſonal oſtentation ; but 
take care to beſtow ſuch expreſſive marks of 
your approbation, as will ſufficiently influ- 
_ ence them to conſider you upon every future 
occaſion, more the domeſtic friend than the 


caſual ſtranger. 
In 
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In pecuniary compenſations of this kind, 
it is ridiculous to. be on the penurious fide of 
gratification ; a ſingle ſhilling very frequently, 
IN THEIR OPINIONS, conſtitutes the line of 
diſtinction between © A GENTLEMAN” and 
. BLACKGUARD ; then who would en- 
counter, 


| « The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns | 
<« That patient merit of th' unworthy takes,” 


when a good name,” with a profuſion of 
adulation, may be purchaſed for ſo paltry 
a conſideration, In ſhort, although the ex- 
pences attendant upon the conveniences of 
ſuch receptacles conſtitute a tax of enormity ; 
yet if you wiſh to inſure your own comfort, 
with the ſafety of your horſe, you have no 
alternative but to conſider them debts of ho- 
nour that muſt be paid, 


Before we bid adieu to the ſubject of road 
horſes, it cannot prove inapplicable to intro- 
duce a ſew remarks upon the inconſiſtency of 
waſhing the bodies of poſt and ſtage horſes all 
over with cold water, ſo ſoon as they are 
taken out of their harneſs, when in the high- 
eſt ſtate of perſpiration. This cuſtom is be- 


B b z — 
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come ſo univerſal, that we perceive its adoption 
| In almoſt every inn yard of eminence through 
the kingdom : That I may, however, avoid 
the accuſation: of raſhly condemning a prac- 
| tice ſo numerouſly ſupported, I ſhall only 
ſtart ſuch matters of opinion for due delibera- 


tion, as may more materially concern thoſe 


Intereſted in the conſequence. 


That is, whether it is poſſible to believe, 
| (after a moment's reflection) that a horſe who 
has gone ten, fifteen, or twenty miles with 

great exertion, and is vronghit i in with the per- 

| ſpirable matter paſſing off in ſtreams; can be 
compleatly plunged into a torrent of coLD 

WATER, without at leaſt the very great pro- 

_ bability of deſtructive conſequences, from in- 
ſtantaneouſly cloſing the cuticular pores, and 

_ Inevitably locking 8p the whole maſs. of ſe- 
 creted perſpirative matter in a ſtate of tempo- 

rary * 0 


In this unnatural ſhock the conſtitution hay 
comes the criterion of deciſion, the whole aſ- 
pet depending entirely upon the ſtate of the 
blood; if the horſe ſhould be luckily free from 


every trait of diſeaſe, and rather below than 
. above 


dr 


ſer 


TI 
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above himſelf in condition, diſplaying a ſtate 
of purity in appearance, nature may under 

ſuch favourable circumſtances, prove herſelf 
adequate to the taſk of abſorption, and it may 
be again received into the circulation, no 
ill conſequences becoming perceptible : + But 
ſhould the veſſels have been before overloaded, 

and the blood in a ſtate of viscipirx, very 
great danger muſt inevitably enſue ; for the 
perſpirative matter thus preternaturally thrown 
upon the circulation, after acquiring by its 
ſtagnation a proportional tenacity, muſt ren- 
der the whole ſyſtem liable to ſudden in- 


flammation upon increaſing the blood s motion 
to the leaſt degree of velocity. 


To the perſuaſive force of theſe probable 
effects, J have long ſince become the greater 
convert, by attentively adverting to the great 
number of THOSE HORSES that ſo ſuddenly 
drop dead upon the road, in the very next 
ſtage after having undergone ſuch unnatural 
ablution. To the rational or ſcientific ob- 
ſerver, the cauſe of theſe deaths does not re- 
quire a momentary inveſtigation ; the ſyſtem 
of CIRCULATION, DERIVATION, REPLE- | 
TION, and REVULSION are too well under- 


B b 4 ſtood 
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ſtood to heſitate a moment in pronouncing 
| ſuch ſudden deaths to be generally occaſioned 
by the means already aſſigned: The phyſical 
proceſs of which repulſion of perſpirative 
matter, and its effects upon various habits, 
are too minutely explained under the heads 
of different diſeaſes, in many parts of our 
former volume, to render farther diſquiſition 

in the leaſt neceſſary, | 


For my own part, ever open to intellectual 
improvement and conſtantly courting convic- 
tion, I moſt anxiouſly wiſh to be informed, 
through the channel of ſyſtematic impartia- 
lity, what can be hoped, wiſhed, or expected 


from a proceeding fo entirely new; that can- 


not be more conſiſtently obtained by the ut- 


moſt extent of friction properly perſevered in, 
with the uſual modes of wisPING, BRUSH- 
ING, and CLEANING, as in general uſe in 
almoſt every ſtable of uniformity in the king- 
dom. Nor can I at all conceive, as every 
thing that can be required relative to condi- 
tion, labour, and appearance is to be effected 
by means diveſted of danger ; why ſuch un- 

juſtifiable modes need be brought into prac- 
A tice, without a loge conſiſtent idea to juſtify 
their 
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their introduction for either improvement or 
utility. 


Having formerly made ſome few obſerva- 
tions upon the convenience of Public Repo- 
fitories for the ſale of horſes by auction; I 
am induced, from a recent diſcovery, to add 
a ſingle remark upon one of their /ocal laws, 
indicative of great apparent probity in the 
proprietors of ſuch receptacles, but replete 
with danger to thoſe, who confign valuable 
| horſes for ſale, ſhould the rules ſo made be 
perſevered in. Since the publication of my 
former volume, a friend (upon my making 
an occaſional journey to London) begged me 
to execute. the commiſſion of ſelling a ſound 
five year old mare at one of the moſt faſhion- 
able repoſitories in the metropolis. Reaching | 
London the day preceding the ſale, and giv- 
ing my inſtructions, I returned in the morn- 
ing, and after amuſing myſelf upon different 
parts 'of the premiſes, accidently approached 
the PULPIT ; upon which was affixcd literary 
information, ** that perſons felling horſes 
WARRANTED SOUND on @ Monday were en- 
titled to the money on Friday, and thoſe fo fold 
and warranted on @ Thurſday might receive 
| payment 
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payment on the following Monday; if in the 
mean time ſuch horſe or horſes were not re- 
turned As UNSOUND,” The palpable abſur- 
dity of propoſitions ſo ridiculous. and unjuſt, 
inſtantly deranged all my, premeditated plan 
of proceeding; for upon re-confidering my 
commiſſion and the conditions of ſale, I found 
if the mare was ſold at the hammer, I had not 
only to make a waiting jobb of four days in 
London for payment, but the chance of A 
LAME MARE at the expiration of that time, 
inſtead of the money. For the purchaſer poſ- 
ſeſſing the privilege of riding her for ſo long, 
might ſo do to any diſtance, or any degree of 
_ diſtreſs ; and not approving her in every 
action, had only to confer the favour of a 
blow upon any particular part, to occaſion 
temporary pain and limping, that might juſ- 
tify a return under the plea of unſoundneſs, 
rendering the ſeller a dupe to the force of 
credulity and REPOSITORIAL INTEGRITY. 


Under the weight of indignation, that 
naturally aroſe from ſerious reflection, upon 
ſuch an evident want of conſiſtency in mu- 

tual conditions that we are naturally to con- 

clude, SHOULD fix the ſtandard of EU- 
| TY,. 
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TY, and prevent unfair preponderation in 
favour of either buyer or ſeller ; I returned 
the mare to the owner without expoſing her 
to fale, with an invariable determination, 
never to ſell a horſe of even TEN PouNnDs 
value, where the purchaſer may not only 
poſſeſs the privilege, but ſufficient time to 
render him a complete cripple, by hard rid- 
ing or bad management, leaving me no con- 
ſolation but my own acquieſcence and ex- 
treme folly for repentance. 


Taking into en the very tedi- 
ous and expenſive litigations that have been 
carried on in our courts of law, upon the 
ſubject of horſes proving unſound ſometime 
after ſale and delivery; I think it neceſſary 
(after proper reference to the definition of 
the word “ sounD,” in the early part of 
the former volume) to introduce my own 
method of diſpoſal, where I conceive the 
horſe to be perfectly healthy and entirely 


ſound at the moment of delivery. 
* 


A learned Peer upon one bench, may, 


under ſanction of an eminent ſituation, 


and the advantage of coining a new law to 
anſwer | 
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anſwer every particular purpoſe, dictatori- 
ally infinuate to a jury, that a horſe ſhould 
continue ſound for a certain number of days, 
weeks, or months after the purchaſe ;” and 
fix upon a ſtipulated ſum for what he "es 
condeſcended to term A SOUND PRICE; 
aſcertaining ſuch opinion an invariable crite- 
rion for all future deciſions in Weſtminſter 
Hall. Or a worthy BARON upon another, 
« that a man may /awfully correct his wife 
with a ſtick no bigger than his THUMB ;* 
but however accurate ſuch calculations may 
have been made by the very high and re- 
ſpectable authorities I allude to, they cannot 
be more free from caſual exceptions, than the 
great infinity of rules where EXCEPTIONS are 
always admitted. 


* However; as I confeſs myſelf one of thoſe 
never implicitly bound merely by matter of 

opinion, with an utter averſion to diſpoſing of 
horſes in Weſtminſter Hall, and experiment- 
ally convinced how very ſuddenly horſes /a/l 

lame without a viſible cauſe ; as well as how 

frequently they are attacked with acute diſeaſe 

and rapidly carried off without any particular 
reaſon to be collected EVEN FROM -DISSEG= 

3 Tilo; 
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TION : Under the influence of theſe predo- 
minant facts, I have long ſince adopted a cer- 
tain invariable mode of diſpoſal, that I conſci- 
entiouſly recommend, to prevent diſgrace on 
one ſide, or diſſatisfaction on the other. 


My method is equally conciſe and deci- 
five; If the horſe is unequivocally souxp, 

I am perfectly content to warrant him fo, 
even upon oath if required, to the hour of 
DELIVERY, but not a fingle hour beyond it; 
for let it be held in memory, he is as liable 
to become lame, diſeaſed, or a ſubject of 

diſſolution, in that very hour, as in any 
other of his life.—I am equally willing to 
ſhow all his paces with hounds, or on 
the road, (according to his appropriation) 
but not mounted by 4 ranger, of whoſe 
qualifications in riding I know as little 

as he does of my horſe in temper and 
action; and conſequently, from a want of 
congeniality between the natural diſpoſi- 
tion of one, and correſponding pliability 
of the other, the horſe might be ſhown 
to palpable diſadvantage. For it may be 
relied on, and accepted as a certain fact, 
that almoſt every horſe will move in an- 
other 
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other tile, and diſplay a very different 

figure, when croſſed by one that he is ac- 
cuſtomed to, who knows his tendencies, 

and the ſtate of his mouth, than under 

the hands of one to whom he is totally 
unknown ; ; all which they have natural 

fagacity to diſcover, in a much greater 

degree than generally believed by thoſe 
Who have had bat flender opportunities of 

attending to their perfections. 


The TU RF, 


That has totally diffpated ſome. of the 
moſt ſplendid fortunes in a very few years, 
and left the poſſeſſors to lament in 1np1- 
' GENCE, the fatal effects of their creduli- 
ty, and the folly of infection; is entitled 

to ſuch few remarks as appertain to the 
prevalence of a falhion that has, within a 
very ſhort ſpace of years, involved not on- 
ly numbers of the moſt EMINENT CHA- 
RACTERS, but hundreds of inferior, in the 
general ruin. For the laſt half century, 


this rage has been ſo very predominant that 
| great 


I 


great numbers even of the commercial world 
could not withſtand the force of temptation; 
to have a horſe or two IN TRAINING 
has been an object of the higheſt ambiti- 
on, to the gratification of which, every @- 
ther proſpe& or purſuit has been rendered 
ſubſervient. The contagion has been in its 
effects ſo delufive, that Lottery Office Keep- 
ers and Pawnbrokers have been racing a- 
gainſt the horſes of Peers of the realm, 
to the inevitable accumulation of DEBTS, 
the defrauding of CRED1TORS, and the 
promoting of BANKRUPTCIEs. This is 
not calculated to create ſurpriſe, when it is 

not only recollected in rumination, but con- 
armed by time and experience, that no- 
thing but a fortune of immenſity can ſtand 
againſt the enormous expence of BREED- 
1NG and TRAINING; the fluctuating un- 
certainty of the produce ; and laſtly, what is 
ſtill more to be dreaded, the innate vil. 
lainy and ftudied deception of the ſubordi- 
nate claſſes, with whom your HoxouR and 
- PROPERTY are eventually entruſted; and upon 
whoſe caprice, intereſh, villainy, or integrity, 
you muſt unavoidably depend to e your 
purpoſes into execution. 


However 
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However ſtrange and unpromiſing this de- 
lineation may appear to the young and 
| inexperienced ſportſman, (who having no 
guile in his own diſpoſition, does not ſuſ- 
pect it in others) yet the projected villainies 
are ſo numerous, and refined to ſo many 
different degrees of deception; that in the 
preſent ſtate of ſporting purification, it is al- 
moſt impoſſible for any man to train and 


run a horſe, or make a ſingle bet upon their 


ſucceſs, without falling into one of the innu- 
merable plots that will be laid for his de- 


ſtruction. Excluſive of the experimental 


proofs we ſhall have occaſion to introduce 
in corroboration of this remark, it may not 


be out of point to obſerve, that a late noble 


Lord, within my own memory, was ſo well 
convinced of this fact, that when in the abſo- 
lute poſſeſſion of a STABLE OF WINNERS, 
he totally relinquiſhed a purſuit of ſo much 


pleaſure, and fold off his ſtud, rather than 


continue the ſtanding prey of premeditated 
plunder ; ; convinced by long and attentive ex- 
perience, no moderate fortune or common ſa- 
gacity could ſhield him from the joint ra- 
pacity of dependents, that were to parti- 

cipate 
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cipate in the conſtant depredation upon an 
individual. | 


To this prudent decifion, he was juſtly 


influenced by the eagerly expected return of 
his training groom from a ſummer expedition, 
with three running horſes of ſome emi- 


nence; that had in their excurſion of little 


more than four months, obtained poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſeven fifty pound plates. But after 
having received the different prizes, and 
diſcharged all contigent expences; this 
FAITHFUL STEWARD, by the dint of a- 
rithmetical proficiency, brought his Maſ- 
ter in debtor, pon the balance, upwards 
of fifty pounds. This impoſition (or rather 
robbery) too palpable not to be diſcovered, 
his Lordſhip, with a degree of liberality 


ſuperior to perſonal altercation, immedi- 
ately obliterated, and then declared his in- 


flexible determination to diſcontinue both 
BREEDING and TRAINING, a reſolution 
he ſteadily perſevered i in to the end of his 


life; nor has it been renewed by either of 
his ſucceſſors, though there are in the fami- 
ly manſion, as excitements, ſeveral capital 


paintings of many of the firſt horſes of 
Vor. II. Er” their 
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_ their time, Ahe had been bred Ms their 
different predeceſſors. 


50 This judicious celigndtivn proved only a 
voluntary prelude to the wonderful anni-_ 
hilation of property that has compulſively 
followed with thoſe of leſs prudence, pe- 
netration, or reſolution; in corroboration of 
which, we are prevented by delicacy alone, 
from an enumeration of even the initials 
only of the names of many eminent and 
ennobled characters, formerly poſſeſſed of 
princely fortunes) who now /ubþ/t merely 
upon the ſcanty ſavings from the wreck 
of indiſcretion : Stripped of the numerous 
ſtud and pompous appendages, to which 
their titles were blazoned forth in various 
liſts, of The famous high- bred running 
cattle, as well as the annual Racing 
Calendar.“ Some few of the Right Ho- 
nourable Adventurers have eſcaped the 
general ruin, and fortunately retain their 
poſſeſſions and undiminiſhed ſtuds; but 
they are ſo conſtantly contracting in num- 
ber, that they ſerve only to eſtabliſh the 
admitted exception to rules, in which we 
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may fairly infer their immenſe properties 


to have operated as preventatives. 


. This ſport, that has for many years been 
ſo exceedingly prevalent, is at length de- 
clining very faſt among the middle and 
inferior claſſes of people; and of this di- 
minution the annual contribution of two 


guineas each to government is a ſufficient 


proof, when it is known, that all the 
horſes that RUN, PAID, or RECEIVED FOR= 
FEIT, in the united kingdoms laſt year, 


did not exceed eight hundred: A number 
that does not much ſurpaſs the averaged 


half of horſes ſupported in training ſome 
few years paſt; a circumſtance that re- 


quires little farther corroboration, than the 
numerous plates advertiſed in different 


parts, for the two or three laſt years, that 
were never run for, 10 for went of Os 


| This falling off may be juſtly attributed 
to a combination of obſtacles; the con- 
ſtantly encreaſing expence of TRAINING, | 


the miniſterial Tax, the profeſſional dupli- 
city (or rather “ family deception) of R1- 
ol ; 0 Ce 2 | DERS 
* Gamblers are known by the agpelaion of „ The 
"mw Legged Family,” | 1 
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D ERS, the heavy expenditure unavoidably | 


attendant upon travelling from one ſeat of 
ſport to another; the very great probabi- 


lity of accidents or breaking down in run-. 


ning, with a long train of uncertainties, 
added to the infamous practices of the 
Black Legged” fraternity, in perpetual 


intercourſe and aſlociation with both 
"TRAINERS and RIDERS] leaving the caſual 


ſportſman a very ſlender chance of winning 


one bet in ten, where any of this worthy _ 


ſociety are concerned; which they generally 


are by ſome means, through the medium 


of cccaſional emiſſaries, mercenary agents, 


or ſtable dependents, in conſtant pay for the 
proſtitution of every truſt that has been im- 


plicitly repoſed in them by their too credu- 
lous employers. 


Such incontrovertible truths may perhaps 
appear matters of mere conjecture and ſpecula- 
tion to the young and inexperienced, who will 


undoubtedly believe with reluctance, what is 


ſo evidently calculated to diſcourage the pre- 
_ dominance of inclination; and not having 
explored the regions of diſcovery, they may 


be induced to flatter themſelves with an opi- 
nion, that ſuch repreſentation. is a deluſion 
Intended 
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intended much more to entertain than com- 
municate inſtruction. However, that the bu- 
ſineſs may be elucidated in ſuch way, as will 
prove moſt applicable to the nature of the 

caſe and the patience of the reader; it will 
be neceſſary to afford their practices ſuch ex- 
planation, as may render the facility of exe- 
cution more familiar to the imagination of 
thoſe, whoſe ſituations in life, or contracted 
opportunities, may have prevented their being 
at all informed upon the ſubject in agitation. 


That theſe acts of villainy may be the 
better underſtood, it becomes applicable to 
obſerve, that it is the perſevering practice of 
THE FAMILY, to have four, five, or fix 
known good runners in their poſſeſſion ; 
though for the convenience and greater cer- 
tainty of public depredation, they paſs as the 
diſtin property of different members; But 
this is by no means the caſe, for they are 
as much the joint ſtock of the party, as is 
the ſtock in trade of the firſt firm in the city, 
The ſpeed and bottom of theſe horſes are 
as accurately known to each individual of 
the brotherhood, and they are in general 
(without an unexpected accident which ſome. 
| Cog times 
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times happens) as well convinced before 
farting, whether they can beat their com- 


petitors, as if the race was W deter- 
mined. 5 


This, however, is only the neceſſary ground - 
Work of deception, upon which every part 
of the ſuperſtructure is to be raiſed : As they 
experimentally know how little money is to 
be got by winning, they ſeldom permit that 
to become an object of momentary conſider- 

ation; and being no ſlaves to the ſpecious 
deluſions of Honour, generally make their 
market by the reverſe, but more particularly 
where they are the leaſt expected 20 boſe 2 
That is, they ſacceed beſt i in' their general de- 
predat ions by /o/ing where their horſes are the 
favourites at high odds after a heat or two, 

when expected to in to à certainty, which 
they as'PRUDENTLY take care to prevent. 


This buſineſs, to inſure ſacceſs and emo- 
luden, is carried on by ſuch a combination 
of villainy; ſuch a ſympathetic chain of hor- 
rid machination, as it is much to be la- 
mented could ever enter the minds of de- 
generate men for the purpoſes of deſtruCtion, 
= iS DEE: The 


+ * 
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The various modes of practice and impoſi- 


tion are too numerous and extenſive to ad- 
mit of general explanation; the purport of 


the preſent epztome or contracted deſcription 
being intended to operate merely as a guard 


to thoſe, who are totally unacquainted with 


the infamy of the party, whoſe MERITS we 


mean to deſcribe, 


The ne (that is, the oſtenſible pro- 
prietor of the horſe for the day) is to be rnd 
in the centre of the © BETTING RING,” 

previous to the ſtarting of the horſe, ſur- 
rounded by the ſporting multitude ; amongſt 
_ whom his emiſlaries place themſelves to per- 
form their deſtined parts in the acts of villainy 
regularly carried on upon theſe occaſions ; but 
more particularly at all the meetings within 
thirty or forty miles of the metropolis, 
In this conſpicuous ſituation,” he forms a 


variety of PRETENDED BETS with his 


confederates, in favour of his own horſe; 
ſuch bait the unthinking byſtanders immedi- 


ately ſwallow, and proceeding upon this ſhew 
of confidence, back him themſelves : Theſe 


offers are immediately accepted to any a- 


mount by the emiſfaries t efore-mentioned, 
þ S and 
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and is in fact no more than a palpable rob- 
bery ; as the horſe, it is already determined 
BY THE FAMILY, is 70f 70 win, and the 
money /6 betted is as certainly their own as 


if e n. 


This part 8 the buſineſs being tranſact- 
ed, a new ſcene of ters iverſation becomes 
neceſſary; the horſe being mounted, the 
rider is whiſpered by the nommal owner to 
win the firſt heat if he can ; this it is fre- 
quently i in his power 70 do WY when he is 
conſequently backed at ſtill increaſed odds as 
the expected winner; all which propoſed 
| bets are inſtantly taken by the emiſſaries, or 
rather principals 27 the firm : When, to 
ſhew us the verſatility of FORTUNE, and the 
viciflitudes of the turf, he very unexpeTedly 
becomes A LOSER, or perhaps runs out of: the 
courſe, to the feigned diſappointment and 
affected ſorrow of the owner; who publicly 
declares he has loſt ſo many ** ſcore pounds 
upon the race,” whilſt his confederates are 
individually engaged in collecting their cer- 
zainties, previous to the CASTING UP 
rock, at the general rendezvous in the 
evening, 
To 


TECC 
To this plan there is a direct alternative, 
if there ſhould be no chance (from his be- 
ing ſufficiently a favourite) of laying on 
money in this way; they then take the 
longeſt odds they can obtain that he wins, 
and regulate or vary their betting by the 
event of each heat; winning if they can, 
or loſing to a certainty, as beſt ſuits the 
bets they have laid; which is accurately 
known by a pecuniary conſultation between 
the heats. From another degree of undiſ- 
coverable duplicity their greater emoluments 
ariſe : For inſtance, letting a horſe of capital 
_ qualifications win and LosE almoſt alter- 
nately at different places, as may be moſt 
applicable to the betting for the day ; de- 
pendent entirely upon the ſtate of public 
opinion, but to be ultimately decided by the 
latent villainy of the parties more immedi- 
ately concerned. 5 OE 


"Theſe, like other matters of magnitude, 
are not to be rendered infallible, without 
the neceſſary agents; that, like the ſmaller 
wheels of a curious piece of mechaniſm, 
contribute their portion of power to give 
action to the whole. So true is the ancient 


adage, * birds of a feather flock together, 
that 
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that RIDERS may be ſelected, who will prove 
inviolably faithful to the dictates of this 
party; that could not or would not reconcile 
an honourable attachment to the firſt no- 
bleman in the kingdom. Theſe are the in- 
fernal deceptions and acts of villainy upon 
' THE TURF, that have driven noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, and ſportſmien of honour, from what 
are called country courſes to their aſylum of 
NEWMARKET ; Where, by the excluſion 
of THz FAMILY. from their clubs, and 
their horſes from their $8UB$SCRIPT1ONS, 
SWEEPSTAKES, or MATCHES, they render 
themſelves invulnerable to the often enve- 
nomed ſhafts of the moſt premeditated (and 
in general well executed) — 


Without entering into a tedious deſcrip» 
tion of the many poſſible means by which 
depredations are committed upon the pro- 
perty of individuals, whom faſhion or incli- 
natioa prompts to ſport their money upon 
fuch occaſions; yet to render theſe villainous 
practices more familiar to the minds of thoſe 
who may incredulouſly doubt the poſlibi- 
lity of deceptions of this kind, inſtances 
mult be adduced to eſtabliſh the certainty; 

of 
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of which there has been too many public 
proofs, to require the ſpecification of any 
particular fact for the purpoſe. It may ſuf- 
fice to obſerve, it is univerſally known ſuch 
villainies have been repeatedly diſcovered ; 
where the owners have been notoriouſly 
diſqualified by advertiſements, from ever 
running their horſes, and thoſe riders from 
riding, at the places where they have been 
ſo juſtly ſtigmatized, and fo properly held 
in the utmoſt contempt, 


Py 


Upon ſo precarious a tenure does every 
ſporting man of ſpirit retain his hope of 
ſucceſs, that T will be bound to verify the 
aſſertion by innumerable inſtances ; that no 
man living can BREED, TRAIN, and RUN 
his horſes to inſure even a probability of 
emolument, by any honourable means what- 
ever. Noblemen and Gentlemen of im- 
menſe fortunes, to whom it is an amuſe- 
ment, -and who never know the want of 
annual receipts, in a repetition of thouſands ; 
may indulge themſelves in a gratification of 
their predominant wiſhes, and feel no ill ef- 


fect from a variety m loſſes, | or perpetual 
Expenditure, e 


It 
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It is not fo with thoſe of inferior property 
and ſi uation; as may be plainly perceived 
in the great number who become rotation- 
ally infected with the experiment of train- 
ing for one ſummer, but never repeat it. 
This 1s not at all to be wondered at, when 
we recollect, that after all the expence, 
trouble, and anxiety, you have expoſed 
yourſelf to, for the very diſtant chance of 
obtaining a fifty pound plate or two, 
with various deductions; you are at laſt 
under the unavoidable ae of reſign- 
ing the bridle into the hands of a man, 
who may perhaps prove one of the greateſt 
raſcals among the groupe we have already 


” deſcribed. For when thus ſelected for fo 


important a truſt, it may ſo happen, Jer. 
have never ſcen him beſore; nor may He 
ever ſee you again: On the contrary, he 
may be connected with a little hoſt of 
colleagues upon the courſe, with whom he 
18 perpetually concerned in acts of recipro- 
cal kindneſs and joint depredation. 125 

From ſuch ee e you can 
form (upon reflection) no hope of ſuccels ; 
unleſs your horſe, by the rider's endeavour 
to 
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to win, ſhould prove productive of bets, 
beſt ſuiting the convenience of the A= 
ILV. However, to render this perfectly 
clear, let us confirm the fact by a ſtate- 
ment not to be miſunderſtood. Suppoſe 
the owner of a horſe compenſates a rider, 
that he engages from an idea of his ſu- 
perior ability, reputed integrity, or upon 
recommendation, with a promiſe of five 
guineas certain to ride according to inſtruc- 
tions for each beat, and a conditional five 
or ten extra, if he wins. What can be the 
utmoſt emolument to him by winning ? 
Why, as g ſtated, either TEN or FIF- 
TEEN guineas ! While, on the contrary, 
if the horſe is of character and qualifi- 
cations, and the odds run a little in his 
favour for the laſt heat; the induſtrious 
efforts of the rider's confederates, who are 
taking thoſe very odds /aid upon the horſe, 
(that it is already pre-determined ſhall 
loſe) they accumulate and divide much 
larger ſums 4 a certainty, without the 
chance of lofing a ſingle guinea. 

I ſhall not deſcend to an enumeration of 
a variety of practices that render plunder 

SIP equally 


V 
equally ſafe from detection; as giving a 
horſe water in the night previous to the 
day of running; or throwing a mild ca- 
thartic, or ſtrong diurectie into the body, 
to produce indiſpoſition, and prevent the 
POSSIBILITY of a horſe wI N NIN G, when 
it is determined by the CABINET CoUN- 
SEL, that it is for the genera/ good he muſt 
LOSE. If any rational being, any generous 
unſuſpecting ſportſman, or any juvenile no- 
viciate, has the moſt ſlender doubt re- 
maining of theſe practices, let me render 
the matter deciſive, and bring it to a ne- 
ceſſary concluſion, by a ſingle queſtion that 
will not require a moment s diſcuſſion in 


reply. 


By what other means than thoſe al- 
ready deſcribed between the FAMILY and 
THE RIDERS, have the numbers that are 
well known, and that we conſtantly ſee 
in the height of buſineſs in every popu- 
lous betting ring, ariſen to a ſtate of o- 
pulence? What can have exalted men who 
were bankrupts in trade; poſt- chaiſe 
drivers, hair dreſſers, waiters, footmen, 
nay, the loweſt claſs of gamblers, (that ab- 

ſolutely 
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ſolutely raiſed contributions among the 
moſt wretched, (by even the infamous 
practices of pricking in the belt, and 

N puſtling i in the bat,) to their PHAETONS, 
horſes in training, and conſpicuous ſeats in 
the firſt faſhionable BETTING STANDS, 

(among the moſt eminent characters in the 
kingdom) but ſuch acts of premeditated 
and deep laid villainy, as no man alen 
can be guarded againſt, if he embarks o 
ventures his property amongſt a ſet 41 

ruſſians, that are not only a notorious peſt 
to ſociety, but a dangerous nuiſance and 
obſtruction to one of the nobleſt diverſions 
our kingdom has to boaſt, 


Under ſuch numerous diſadvantages, it 
muſt. prove palpably clear to every ob- 
ſerver, that none but ſportſmen with for- 
tunes of the firſt magnitude, can conſcien- 
tiouſly enjoy the pleaſure of BREEDING, 
TRAINING, and RUNNING their horſes, 
without the perpetual dread of approach- 
ing ruin; in fact, of this ſuch a repetition 
| of proofs have tranſpired within the laſt 
twenty years, that the leaſt - deſcriptive 
corroboration becomes totally unneceſſary. 
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For my own part, I am deciſively and 
experimentally convinced, no man in mo- 
derate circumſtances, who cannot. afford a 
daily proſtitution of property for the in- 
ceſſant gratification of dependent 3 on 
one hand, and the perpetual ſupply of de- 
ceptive villains on the other; can ever ex- 
pect to become the winner of MATCH, 
PLATE, Or SWEEPSTAKES, unleſs he hap- 
pily poſſeſſes t the means and ſituation to go 
through the buſineſs of 7raining under his 
own roof, and riding his own horſe ;- or fix- 
Ing firm reliance upon ſome faithful do- 
meſtic properly qualified, totally uncon- 
nected with the contaminating crew, whoſe 
conduct we have fo accurately delineated, 
without an additional ray of exaggeration. 
But as my declaration of prog, collected 
from EXPERIMENAL CONVICTION, may | 
not be generally accepted as ſufficiently 
authentic, without ſome more powerful 
evidence than bare ſuperficial aſſertion ; I 
mult beg permiſſion to conclude theſe ob- 
ſervations, upon the preſent ſtate and vari- 
ous impoſitions of THE TURF, with the 
communication of a-few perſonal occur- 
rences, that I doubt not will contribute 
| ſome 
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ſome weight to the opinions I have ſub - 


mitted to public conſideration. „ 


In the ſummer of ſeventeen hundred ſe- 
venty- five, I ran a match of four miles, 
carrying twelve ſtone, (with a gelding got 
by BROOMSTICK) againſt a mare, the pro- 
perty of a gentleman of conſiderable for- 
tune in the county of Eſſex, for fifty gui- 
neas, His extenfive propetty was conſpi- 
cuous in an elegant manſion, a paddock 
of deer, a pack of harriers, and a liberal 
ſubſcription to a neighbouring pack of fox 
hounds. That we might be equally free 
from even a chance of the deception in 
riding I have juſt deſcribed ; we truſted to 
our own abilities in jockeyſhip, for a deci- 
ſion in which I conceived our honour and 
property were EQUALLY concerned. The 
match, however, was decided againſt him 
with perfect eaſe, upon which he loſt ſome 
conſiderable bets; but in the mortification 
of his diſappointment, affecting to believe it 
was won with much difficulty, he propoſed 
to run the ſame match on that day fort- 
night, upon my conſenting to give him 
five pounds, or, in other words, to reduce 
Vor. II. D d — — 
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his weight to eleven ſtone nine. This was 
inſtantly acceded to, and many bets made 
in conſequence, among our neighbouring 
friends; but previous to the day of run- 
ning, having accepted an invitation to his 
houſe, he there mo/t honourably offered to 
pay me the five and twenty guineas, before 
the race, if 1 would obligingly conde- 
ſcend to let him win.” I have a firm 
and anxious hope, that every ſportſman of 
integrity, whoſe feelings vibrate in uniſon 
with my own, and who reads this propo- 
ſition with the indignation it is recited ; 
will do me the juſtice to conſider it more 
proper, that he ſhould conceive, than be- 
coming in me to relate, the particulars 
of my behaviour upon ſuch occaſion. It 
muſt ſuffice to ſay, I rode over the courſe 
without a companion ; and as the match 
was made PLAY or PAY, received the 
payment for my conſolation, There are 
numerous and very powerful reaſons, why 
I forbear to make a ſingle remark upon 
this buſineſs ; leaving it entirely, with its 
infinity of annual fimilitudes, to the differ- 

ent impreſſiont it may make upon the 
| PRINCIPLES 
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PRINCIPLES. of the tent readers to 


whom it will become ſubject. 


This was only a ſingle attack, con ſe- 
quently parried with much greater eaſe, 
than when aflailed by an PE incredible 


combination of villainy, in running a 


match for the ſame ſum Fe years ſince, 


upon one of the moſt populous and faſhi- 
| onable courſes in the kingdom. But hav- 


ing then, as before, the ſame invariable o- 
Pinion of the duplicity practiſed in RAIN. 


ING and RIDING, I had never permitted 


the mare out of my poſſeſſion, or from 
under my own inſpection, from the hour 


ſhe was matched to run; or intended her 


to be rode by any other perſon, than a lad 


of my own, that (literally ſpeaking) I ini- 


tiated in ſtable management and trained 
with the mare for the * | 


Thus . by prudence, and forti- 
fied by experience, it was impoſſible for 


thoſe concerned againſt me, either by their 


numerous emiſſaries, or induſtrious adherents, 6 


to obeain the requiſite intelligence of trials, 
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ſweats, or in fact any neceſſary informa- 
tion, by which their intentional villainy 
could be promoted with a probability of 
ſucceſs. But as adventurers of this com- 
plexion are never 'diſconcerted by trifling ob- 
ſtacles, it will create no ſmall degree of 
| ſurpriſe, to thoſe not at all appriſed of 
the various ſhifts, inventions, and ſchemes 
of villainy in conſtant practice upon the 
TURF; to be informed of the innumerable 
and remote contrivances, eternally adopted 
for the promotion of robbery and depreda- 
tion upon others, as well as the execution 
of their intents upon me, which, however, 
very fortunately did not ſucceed, 


On the day of running, having removed 
my mare from my own ſtable to a recluſe 
and convenient houſe within two miles of 
the courſe; locked her up by five in the 
morning, and conſigned my lad to his pil- 
low, (to prevent either converſation or com- 

munication, I was almoſt immediately en- 


quired for by 4 jockey of ſome eminence, 


whoſe ability is held in tolerable eſtima- 
tion. Being juſt then in the act of taking 
breakfaſt, and the parlour door having been 
| | left 


left a very little open, I could juſt diſtin- 
guiſh the parties; and diſtinctly heard the 
enquiring rider ſay to his companion, / 
hell let me ride ber, Til do him by Gd.“ 
* Nay, then J have an eye upon you,” was a 
_ quotation that ſtruck me with the full 
force of the author. Luckily ſhielded with 
this confidence, I philoſophically made my 
appearance; when this honeſt, worthy, im- 
maculate type of TURF INTEGRITY, made 
an apology for the liberty of troubling me, 
but he underſtood I had a mare to run 
that day ; that the oppoſite party had not 
uſed him well in ſome previous concerns; 
he | wiſhed 7o be revenged, and with my 
permiſſion -he would ride the mare GRA- 
71s, in which he would exert his greateſt 
ability, and did not doubt but he ſhould be 
able to beat them ow? of. tbe world.” 


I was thankful to a degree of HuMI- 
LIATION for the liberality of his offer, per- 
fectly conſcious of his kindneſs, and volun- 
tary attention to my intereſt; but I was 
obſtinately determined to ſtand or fall by 
the effect of my own management, under 
2 Dd 3 1 
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the additional difcdyentage of a young and 
inexperienced rider. 


Previous to the day of running, I had re- 
peatedly and carefully inſtructed my own lad 
in evety minutiæ it became neceſſary to have 
in conſtant remembrance; naturally con- 
cluding to what an infinity of attacks and 
deep laid ſchemes he would be eternally 
open previous to the hour of ſtarting. 1 
had particularly cautioned him, not to deliver 
a weight out of his packet from the time 
of weighing to his return to the ſcale after 
the race, upon any account whatever; not 
to pull up till he was conſiderably paſt the 
winning poſt; nor to make eyen an effort 
to 4; fnount. till I led his horſe up fo the 
eale. All theſe very fortunately proved 
propitious precautions; for not one of the 
whole but was individually attacked, with a 
well ſupported hope and unremitting expec- 
tation, of rendering us dupes to an eſta- 
bliſhed courſe of villainy, that it is to be 
regretted ſo frequently ſucceeds. © - | 5 
When juſt going to ſtart, a real friend, or. 
rather an honeſt man, who had that moment 
heard the ſecret tranſpite in 4 whiſper, came 


and 


n 40% 
and told him they had weighed him, ten 
fone four pounds, placing four pounds in his 
_ pockets more than he was entitled to carry; 
adviſing him to ride up to the ſcale and inſiſt 
upon being re-weighed ; but adhering cloſely 
to my inſtructions, he refuſed to diſmount, 
or relinquiſh a ſingle weight, and abſolutely 
won his match with four pounds more than 
he ſhould have carried. Fifty yards before 
he reached the winning poſt, one of the party 
clamoroufly commanded him 70 pull up, 
ſaying, the other * would never overtake 
im; the moment I had his horſe by the 
| bridle leading him to ſcale, another vocifer- 
ouſly enjoined him . to get off and not dif. 
treſs the mare; either of which, not pre- 
viouſly guarded againſt, but inadvertently 
complied with, muſt have inevitably loſt the 
very conſiderable ſum ] had le upon 
the event, 


f 


But to en beyond every ſhadow of 
doubt this horrid. ſcene of deliberate villainy 
and deception; while the mare was rubbing 
down at a ſmall diſtance from the courſe, af- 
ter winning the race and receiving the ſtakes, 
a perſon came and made enquiry, whether 
4 jockey had not been with me that morn- 
ing 
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ing early, making an offer to ride my mare, 

GRATIS?” Upon my anſwering in the af- 
firmative, he aſſured me I had a very "nar- 
row eſcape; for © he had fat: the preced- 
ing evening in an joining room, divided 
only by a deal partition, and heard the entire 
plan formed by the party concerned; that 
if I conſented to let him ride, my mare was 
to boſe, and he was To BE REWARDED.” 

However trifling or ſuperfluous! a recital 
of theſe circumſtances may appear to the 
well informed and long experienced ſportſ- 
man; they are no leſs neceflary with the ju- 
venile adventurer, to eſtabliſh the exiſtence 
of facts, and expoſe the various means of 
almoſt inexplicable duplicity, inuention, and 
zmpofition, by which the oruL ENT, IIIE- 
RAL, and Id cox SID ERA TE are ſo frequently 
reduced to a ſtate of repentant deſtruction. 
Their introduction will conſequently ſerve to 
render incontrovertible the proof of ſuch prac- 
tices; and to demonſtrate the fo/ly and dan- 
ger of encountering ſo great a complication of 
deliberate villainy and ſyſtematick depreda- 
tion, where there muſt ever remain ſo con- 

fuſed a proſpect of extrication, with either 
; SUCCESS 
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SUCCEsS or EMOLUMENT. Under the in- 


fluence of ſuch reflections as muſt naturally 
ariſe from a knowledge of, and retroſpective 


alluſion to, ſuch incredible acts of villainy in 
conſtant practice; every reader will be en- 
abled to decide, whether it can poſſibly tend 


to the promotion of his PLEASURE, INTER- 


EST or SAFETY, to ſuſpend any part of 
his property by ſuch doubtful dependencies. 
_ Conſcious of no motive for the expoſure of 
ſuch abſtruſe deception and complicated de- 
ſtructive villainy, but an anxious contribution 
to the GENERAL GOOD; I am moſt earneſtly 


induced to hope the PURITY of INTENTION 
may lay ſome claim to the ſtamp of public 


approbation, however deficient my flender 
abilities may have N in the EXECU- 
TION. 
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—— difference of action, 308. 
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 —, anecdote of, 235, 3. 

, inveſtigated, 277. 

————, concluſion drawn, 283, &c. 

Repletion, and its effects, 189, 191, 208, 3 38. 
Racing, in the cher, 1 
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Road kits, 349. 

Road horſes, management of, 36 5. 
— —, on a journey, 369. 
5 local law of, 377. 
Running horſes, number of, 387. 
Riders, alias jockies, 388, 395, 397. 


8 
en blind, p. 7, 36, 40. 
„of faſhion, 16, 35, 39. 
» Shakeſpear, 17. 
, Marſk, 17. 
Soldier, 18. 
Sweetbriar, 20. 
Sulphur, anecdote of, 60. 
Shoeing, 130. 
Sportſmen, liberality of, 140. 
Smiths, ill uſage of horſes, 143. 
Stabling, 187. 
Stimulus, cathartic, 305. 
Sound, its meaning, (in law) 379. 
Sporting, bankrupts, 383. 
Swampy, ſour graſs, 68. 


Ts 
Turf, p. 19, refinement of, 107. 
Tradeſman, Mancheſter, 188. 
Tony Lumpkin, 293. 
Twitch, its uſe conſidered, 348. 
Turf, the, 382, villainy of, Ions 
Trainers, 388. 
Tax, miniſterial, 387. 
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BOL”, > ee p. 38 5. 
Turf, integrity, 405. 
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0 
Unions, heterogeneous, p. 6, 10. 


Ventilators, recommended, 201. 
Veterinarian education, 270. 


W 
Woodpecker, p. 20. 
Woodcock, 54. 
Weaning foals, 8 5, 101. 
Writers, different, review of, 135. | 
Water and its effects, 248, 330, 339, 342z 357 * 370, 373 
Warm ſtables, 356. 5 
Wignell, anecdote of, 363. e 

Waiter, reward to, 372. 

Weſtminſter Hall, 380. 


- * 
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Genuine and univerſally approved 


nonsz MEDICINES, 


PREPARED AT | 
THE MEDICAL DISPENSARY 
OF | 


any” AUT} 


Mila W Balls, Do. - — 6d. each. 
Stronger Ditto, 5 - | _— 
Mild Mercurial Purging Balls, 


Stronger Ditto, = 
Cordial Rhubarb Purging Balls, 


28. 6d. 
Purging Balls for Worms, . 
Mild Diuretic Balls for Cracks, Seraiche I 
Surfeit, Hidebound, or sein 
HFHumours, | 
Stronger ditto, for verecptihle Foulneſs, De- 
fects of the Eyes, Swelled i Legs 
and Greaſe, I 


65. per ws 


8s. 


Coughs, and to be given after ſevere 
Chaces and long Journies, - 


: Pectoral Cordial Balls, for recent Colds a 
88. 


Coughs or Aſthmatic and Thick 
Winded Horſes, 


. Pectoral Detergent Balls for hi 
98. 


1 Fever Balls, 9 oe” 18. 6d. each, 


Balls for Looſeneſs or Scouring, To Is. 6d, 
Balls for the Flatulent Cholic, or Fret, 28. 
Ditto for the Inflammatory Cholic, or Gripes, 28. 


Ditto for the Strangury, or Spb ion of Ls 


„„ Eo» 


| Bliſtering Ointment for 1 Spivins; 


Splents, or Curbs, - 38. per pot. 
Embrocation for Lameneſs or Strains, ; 28. 6d, p bottle 


Alterative 


I 
Alterative Powders for Cracks, Scratches, 


Surfeit, Hidebound, Mange, 2 per dozen. 
Greaſe, 1 23 — 


N. B. The above Medicines are ſo particularly prepared, 
and carefully encloſed, that they retain their properties for 
any length of time; and the Cordial Pectoral Fever, and 
Balls for Scouring, Gripes, or Fret, may be diſſolved in Ale 
or Gruel, and given ag a drink, if thought more applicable or 
„ convenient. | g 


They may alſo be had Ff 


Mr. Raikes, in Glouceſter ; Mr. Baddiſon, Newmarket ; Mr. 
£ Hodſon, Cambridge; Mr. Blanchard, Vork; Mr. Browne, © 
>. Hull; Mr. Byrne, Grafton dtreet, Dublin; Mr. Treauman, 
Exeter; Meſſrs. Taringdon and Bacon, Norwich; Mr. 
Binns, Leeds; Mr. Hemſted, Surgeon, Market Ilſeley; 
Mr. Collins, Saliſbury ; Mr. Browne, Briſtol ; Mr. Swir- 
ey, Birmingham; Mr. Newcombe, Stamford; Mr. Bri/- 
row, Canterbury; Mr. Shave, Ipſwich ; Mr. Gedge, Bury, 
Mr. Drury, Lincoln; Meſſrs. Goadby and Co. Sherborne, 
Mrs. Smart and Co. Reading ; Mr. Blakeney, Windſor ; 
Mr. Adams, Loughborough; Mr. Gumm, Guildford; Mr. 
| Burnham, Northampton; Mr. Thomas, Reading; Mr. 
Harrop, Mancheſter ; Mr. Marſhall, Lynn; Mr. Payn, 
- Saffron Walden; Mr. Wood, Shrewſbury ; Mr. Holl, Wore 
ceſter ; Mr. Newbury, Benſon; Mr. King, Winſlow ; Mr. 
Clackar, Chelmsford ; Mr. Nichel/an, Wiſbeach; Billinge 
and Cs. Liverpool ; and one Agent in moſt Cities and 


Towns, ſo ſoon as an Arrangement of ſuch Extent can be 
properly formed. | 


Bok - BOOKS 


5 ©..K 9 


G. KEARSLEY, 


At JohNsox's Heap, Fleet Street, London, 


(With a Pon TBAIA of the Auron, by War xz) : 
The tenth edition, enlarged and corrected, of 


The GENTLEMAN's STABLE DIRECTORY; 
: Or, Monzan SYSTEM OF FARRIERY. 


Comprehending every uſeful inſtruction for Equeſtrian manage- 
ment in ſickneſs or in health; diſeaſes are traced to their origin, | 
and the cauſes explained; proper modes of prevention are parti- 
cularly pointed out, and the direct methods of cure clearly con- 

firmed. Occaſional obſervations are introduced upon the 4 Py | 
ous treatment, and almoſt obſolete preſcriptions of Gibſon, Brac- 
ken, Bartlet, Oſmer, and others; with general directions for buy- 
ing and ſelling, feeding, bleeding, purging, and getting into con- 
dition, for their various purpoſes, horſes of every denomination. 


To which are now added, 


Applicable and Experimental Remarks upon the proper treat- 
ment of draught horſes, the qualifications and dangerous practice of 
country farriers, and the deftruRtive infatuation of farmers ſervants, 


By WILLIAM TAPLIN, Surgeon, 
Price fix ſhillings and fixpence in hoards. 


- 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on THORN WOUNDS 
PUNCTURED TENDONS, and LIGAMENTARY 

LAMENESS in HORSES, with EXPERIMNTAL IN- 

STRUCTIONS for their Treatment and Cure; 


e by a recital of caſes; interſperſed with a . of 
uſeful remarks. 


To which is added, 


A ſucceſsful method of treating the CANINE SPECIES in 
that deſtructive diſeaſe called the DISTEMPER ; the whole 


forming a ſupplement to the firſt volume of the Gragumas' $ 
Stable Directory, | 


By WILLIAM TAPLIN, Surgeons 
Does one ſhilling, 


—ñ— 2 N . 


A JOURNEY. De SWEDEN, 


' Containing a particular account of its Population, Cuſtoms, and 
Manners of its Inhabitants, Agriculture, Commerce, and Finances. 


To which is added, 
A ABRIDGED e of the KINGDOM, | 5 


BOOKS publiſhed by G. KEARSLEY. 


And its different forms of Government, from the Atceflion of 
GusTayvs the Flas, in 1553, to the year 1786; with ſome 
pasficulars relative to the Danisn Conn r, from the year 1772, 
and to the Life of the unfortunate f 


COUNT STRUENSEE. 
Tranflated from the French. 
Price five ſhillings in boards. "= 
In two volumes, price eight ſhillings in boards, 
An HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


From the earlieſt periods to the preſent time; compiled from the 


beſt authors, principally with a view to the uſe of the younger clergy. 
By G. GREGORY, P. D. F. A. S. 


Price five ſhillings in boards, | 
The LIFE of THOMAS CHATTERTON, 


: With Criticiſms on his Genius and Writings, and a conciſe View 
| of the Controverſy concerning RowLzY's Pox us, 


By G. GREGORY, D. D. F. A. 8s. 
Author of Ess avs Hiſtorical and Moral, &c. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES and STRIC TURES on 
che ABILITIES of many ILLUSTRIOUS LAW CHA-+ 
RACTERS; > 


Including thoſe of Lords Thurlow, Mansfield, Camden, 
| Bathurſt, the Twelve Judges, Maſter of the Rolls, Attorney 
and Solicitor Generals. 0 | | | | 


With ſeveral Explanatory Notes. 
Price five ſhillings in boards. 


Tue HIS TOR YH OH FRANCE, 
From the firſt Eſtabliſhment of that Monarchy to the preſent 
| | : Revolution. 1 
Res geſtæ regumque, ducumque, & triſtia Bella. Hon. 
| | In Three Volumes. | 
Price eighteen ſhillings in boards. 


„ 


cc Of the preſent work, the execution has nat only anſwered but 
exceeded our expectation. In this conciſe, and at the ſame time 
comprehenſive, view of the whole hiſtory, the reader will find the 
great outlines of the portrait delineated by the pencil of a ſcilfu 
artiſt. The author's materials are well ſelected, and well arrang 
ed; his obſervations and remarks are ingenious, and diſcoyer 
knowledge of human nature; and his language is generally cor 


and animated. We confider it in particular as excellent!” 
rect / and animated. part 28 
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BOOKS publiſhed by 6. KEARSLEY: 


calculated to beput into the hands of young pelle, and we think 
it might be introduced with great benefit into the cy claſſes 
of the numerous ſchools. throughout the kingdoy in very many 
of which hiſtory now properly conſtitutes an important part of edu- 
cation. But we do not mean to ſay that it is a mere ſchool book; 
it is capable of anſwering a much higher purpoſe; and will be 
found eminently ſerviceable to perſons of every age and deſcrip- 

gion.”  MonNTrary REVIEW, AUG. and SEPT. 1790s 


Before the appearance of this publication, a conſiderable link 
was wanting to general readers, and eſpecially to young perſons, in 
the great chain of hiſtory z the public are therefore certa inly o- 
biiged to the anonymous author of this production; and it is but 
juſtice to add, that it is written with ſpirit and elegance, He is 
evidently an imitator of Mr. Gig BON 's ſtyle, and is by no means 
an unſucceſsful one. The compendious ſize of this work will, 
doubtleſs, render it an object with many readers who would want 
leiſure to beſtow on a more prolix hiſtory; from the eaſy expence 
it is a very proper book. to introduce into ſchools, and the lively 
manner in which it is compoſed, will probably make it acceptable 
£9 young perſons.” ANALYTICAL REVIEW, SEPT. 1790, 


«© The Author of this Hiſtory of France, amidſt the taſk of 
compilation, has not forfeited his claims to the character of an orĩ- 
ginal hiſtorian; and while he occaſionally gives place to the ſenti- 
ments and expreſſions of different writers, he has been careful 
to preſerve an uniformity in the compoſition. He has deduced 
the narrative through the feveral races of the French Monarchs 
with equal perſpicuity and conciſeneſs, and his authorities being 
already eſtabliſhed, they can now require no inveſtigation.” 


 CaITICAL REVIEWS Juxz 9 


MODERN VOYAGES: 
Containing the principal Diſcoveries of 


Cavendiſh, Wallis, Portlock, 
Dampier, Carteret, Paterſon, 
Ayſon, Bougainville, and others 
Byron, | Dixon, 


Alſs the lateſt authentic Accounts from Botany Bay; the 
moſt intereſting particulars of Briſſon's Narrative of his ſhip- 
wreck zud captivity, The Shipwreck of the Antelope Eaſt- 
In! at's ts and a Deſcription of the amiable Inhabitants of 
the Pele Illands, never before known to any European: 
Allo, ctirious I. formation from ſeveral ingenious Writers and 
Travellers, 

Fo. che Acauſement and Inſtruction of Youth of both Sexes. 
By the Rev. Jon , Aus, A. M. LG 
Two volumes, price ſix ſhillings. 


— . — ano———_—_— 


LETTERS co the 8 Hon. LORD MANSFIELD, from 


Price 5 ſhillings and ſixpence. 
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BOOKS publiſhed by G. KEARSLEY. 
The USE and ABUSE of FREE. MASONRY ; 


A work of the greateſt - utility to the brethren of the ſociety, 


to mankind in general, and to the ladies in particular. 
By Captain GEORGE SMITH, 


Inſpector of the Royal Military Academy, at Woolwich, Proving 


cial Grand Maſter for the county of Kent, and R. A. 
Price five ſhillings in boards. | 
A compleat DIGEST of the STATUTE LAW, 


Being a copious and alphabetical arrangement of the Acts of 
Parliament, from Magna Charta to the preſent time. 


By THOMAS WALTER WILLIAMS, Eſq; 
Barriſter at Lay. 


Inc one large volume quarto, price two  guineas, 
ELEGANT TALES, HISTORIES, 100 EPISTLES, 


Of a moral tendency, on Love, Friendſhip, Matrimony, Conju- 
gal F elicity, Jealouſy, Conſtancy, Magnanimity, Chearful neſs, 
and other important ſubjects. 


By the Author of Woman ; or, HisToRICAL 
SKETCHES of the FAIR Skx. | 


Veluti in Speculum. 


Sometimes fair truth in fiction we diſguiſe, 
Sametimes preſent her naked to men's eyes. 
I 1 Gar. 


Price four ſhillings. 
The LETTERS of MARIA, 
| FROM... THE (.O 5 
Sentimental Journey of STERNE. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED, 
An Account of her Death. 
Price Half a Crown. 
The Four Tx EpiTION improved and 3 with a copious 
Index, containing above one thouſand articles, 


The GARDENER's POCKET CALENDAR, 


On a new plan, alphabetically atranged, with the neceſſary direc- 
tions for keeping a Garden in proper order, at a ſmall expence, and 


for raiſing Flowers in every month of the year. Allo for cultivate 


ing Vegetables; for the uſe of an army in camp or garriſon, 
By RICHARD'WESTON, Eſq. 


P.ice two ſhillings and fixpence ſewed. 
. ADVICE 
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books pabfmed hy S. KR ARSL EN. 


of 
ADVICE ty the OFFICERS of de ÞRITISH* ARMY. 
„Wich che addition of ſome hints to the Davnnes. ood Per- 


VATE SOLDIER». 


1 f | 18 | „ 
88 Ridiculum acri FS 


Fortius et melius plerumque ſecat res. | ' 
Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
Yet touch'd and mov'd by ridicule alone. 
. Erchrn EDITIoxc. 
Te which is now added, ſome Advice to the Officers of Wie * 
nance, and the Secretary at War, 5 45 


Price half- a- crown. 


ESSAYS on SUICIDE, and the IMMORTALITY of the 


By the late Divis Hume, Eſq; 


With remarks, intended as an antidote to the FR contained in 
| theſe pertormances. 


4 By the EDITOR. 

"0 which are added, Two Letters on Suicide, from Rouſſeau' * 
Eloiſa. 

T heſe Eſſays have been for ſome time ade lan culated 


at a very extravagant price, without any comment. This myſte- 
rious mode of ſale, by rendering them an object of requeſt, has 
conſiderably enhanced their value. The notes which accompan 
and improve this edition, are written by a clergyman of the Chureh 

of England, and will appear to every ſerious reader of taſte and diſ- 
cernment, a ſatis factory anſwer to every thing exceptionable in che 
text. 


A new edition, with conſiderable improvements. 
Price four ſhillings in boards. 


The POETICAL WORKS of SAM. JOHNSON, LL. D. 


Oontaining, London, a Satire, and The Vanity of Human 
Wiſhes, both imitated from Juvenal; Irene, a Tragedy; The 
Winter's Walk; Stella in Mourning ; The Midſummer's Wiſh ; 
An Evening Ode to Stella; Vanity of Wealth; The Natural 

Beauty; Tranſlation of Pope's Meſſiah; and ſundry o other pieces. vt 


A new edition. Price three ſhillings in boards. e 


The POETICAL WORKS of DAVID CARRICK, Ele. 
Now firſt collected with explanatory notes. 4.8 


With a complete liſt of his works, and the different characters 
he performed, arranged in chronological order; alſo a ſhort account 
of his life, and the monody on his death, written by Mr. Sheridan, 
and ſpoken by Mrs. Vates, of Drury Lane Theatre. 


In two volumes. Price eight ſhillings in boards. 
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